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WHEN, exactly twelve months ago, we called the attention of 
our readers to the state of France, it was at a moment when a 
Republican form of Government and representative institutions 
had just been overthrown by one of the most audacious and 
unscrupulous usurpations of which history makes mention. By 
naming Louis Napoleon President for ten years, with unlimited 
power to frame a constitution—by raising him on the bucklers 
of seven millions of voters—the nation sanctioned the usurpation, 
and adopted the usurper. By passing such a prompt and ample 
bill of indemnity, according to one point of view, France made 
herself a particeps criminis, an accessory after the fact ; accord- 
ing to another, she declared that Louis Napoleon, by his high- 
handed attentat, had only forestalled her designs, and interpreted 
her will aright. No one, however, believed that the last act of 
the drama was played out: in spite of all protestations of mode- 
ration, of all disclaimers of ulterior ambition, it was obvious 
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304 The Prospects of France and the Dangers of England. 
that the Empire was “looming in the distance ;” and the long 
foreseen 2d of December 1852, when it arrived, was felt to be 
only the fitting sequence and the natural completion of the 2d 
of December 1851. For four years France has been firm and 
unchanging in her decision, and to all appearance not only 
faithful but increasingly attached to the man of her choice: six 
millions elected him President ; seven millions made him Dic- 
tator; nearly eight millions have named him Emperor. The 
dynasty of Napoleon again sits upon the throne of France. Like 
all its predecessors, the Imperial régime has had its restoration. 
The old race of Bourbons was restored after an exile of twenty- 
one years; the Republic after the lapse of forty-eight; the 
Empire after an abeyance of thirty-seven. Who believes that 
the phantasmagoria of changes is run out? 

Meantime there is no doubt that the present Government 
is decidedly and generally popular in France. If we would 
rightly estimate either the position of our neighbours or our 
own, we must indulge and persist in no illusion on this head. 
The election of the Emperor we believe to have been in the main a 
fair one. There may have been undue influence; there may have 
been gross igncrance; there may have been scandalous misre- 

resentation ; there may have been bribery; there may lave 
co intimidation :—undoubtedly there were all these; there 
are all these in every country where popular elections are 
known. Some may have voted in terror; some may have been 
urged by self-interest ; the priests may have persuaded some ; 
the prefects may have bullied more ;—but all these considera- 
tions combined, still leave it impossible to believe that the result 
of the voting just terminated does not in the main truly and 
faithfully represent the real wishes and opinions of nine-tenths 
of the French nation. We may be amazed that it should be 
so; we may despise the French because it is so; we may 
grieve that a people who have once tasted the pleasures and 
the dignity of self-government should be willing to abdicate 
their functions into the hands of a supreme and irresponsible 
Ruler; we may moralize as we please over the blind insanity of 
a nation whose notions of the national summum bonum are so 
strangely at variance with our own—but we must accept the fact 
—as one to be deplored, if we like, and to be explained, if we 
can—but still to be received and laid to heart as the basis of our 
reasonings, if we would not ran into perilous and fatal blun- 
ders, For, be it observed, Louis Napoleon’s position is a very 
different one, both as regards his stability, and his power of acting 
upon other nations, if he be the welcome, chosen, and accepted 
Hin eror of the French, from what it would be were he a mere 
bold adventurer, who had usurped by stratagem and force a 
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throne from which an oppressed and outraged people were 
watching for a favourable opportunity to hurl him. In the one 
case his whole strength must be reserved for and concentrated 
upon the preservation of his ravished sceptre from his numerous 
internal conspirators and foes;—in the other, it will be all 
available for whatever ulterior designs he may entertain against 
foreign enemies and rivals. 

But though his rule is popular, there is no enthusiasm either 
for the Government or for the man. Neither his manners nor 
his character are fitted to excite enthusiasm. The official 
attempts to create it, and to represent it as existing, have been 
both injurious and unsuccessful. In all his grand displays, his 
splendid shows, his gorgeous progresses and parades, intended to 
dazzle and please the populace, he appears to us to have made a 
great mistake, and to have incurred merited failure. He has 
carried these spectacles so far as to annoy and disgust the 
more rational and thoughtful of his supporters; he has carried 
them too far even for the childish and meretricious taste of that 
splendour-loving people ; he has overshot his mark, and created 
even among his popular allies an uneasy feeling that he is treat- 
ing them rather too much like barbarians or babies. He is 
popular, not because he has dazzled the excitable imaginations 
of the people over whom he rules, not because he commands or 
can arouse any of that loyalty or devotion which the Highlanders 
felt for Charles Edward, or the old veterans for Napoleon the 
Great—it is a blunder on his part to pretend that he has it, or 
to fancy that he can excite it ;—but because there is a general, 
cool, deliberate, motivé conviction, that the man and the régime 
are those best suited to the actual position, and possibly to the 
habitual character of France ;* that no hand less resolute, no 
form of government less dictatorial, would be competent to deal 
with so shattered, wearied, and demoralized a country; and that 
only out of the strengthening, recreating, reorganizing rest 
which a despotic rule can ensure and enforce, can be hoped to 
dawn a healthier and better state of things. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the a is popular only 


with the ignorant peasantry and the ambitious army. From 





* “ La masse, il faut l’avouer, parceque cela nous est encore plus honorable que 
de le taire, la masse, en haut et en bas, a été complice, iei par son inaction, la 
par ses applaudissements, ailleurs par une co-opération effective, du coup d’état 
du 2 Déeembre. Je /’ai vu, et mille autres, aussi peu suspect de Bonapartisme, 
Pont vu aussi: ce n’est pas la force armée, c’est le peuple, indifférent, ou plutét 
sympathique, qui a deécidé le mouvement en faveur de Bonaparte. ; 

“ La bataille était gagnée avant d’étre livrée. Depuis trois ans la révolution 
méconnue, outragée, mise en péril, appelait un chef.—je veux dire par-la, non plus 
un écrivain, un tribun, mais un homme en position de la défendre.”—Proudhon, 
La Rée. Soc., p. 70. 
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different motives and in different degrees it is popular with 
nearly all classes,—except the Rouges, who for the most part are 
enemies of all government, and comprise the wild turbulent 
fanatics, the sanguinary ruffians, and the hopeless, incorrigible 
rascals who abound in most communities, and whose party, 
though still numerous and restless, has been too effectually 
beheaded to be as formidable as it once was,—and the Doctrinaires 
and their followers, who naturally, and perhaps justly, are furi- 
ous at having been jockeyed, defeated, gagged, and reduced to 
insignificance. It is the hostility of this section which weighs 
most strongly against Louis Napoleon and the imperial réjime in 
the opinion of Englishmen; and it is quite natural that it 
should do so. This section includes nearly all those politicians 
whose names are known in England; it includes the dynastic 
opposition, as well as the principal ministers of Louis Phi- 
lippe; it includes most of the literati whose reputation has 
crossed the Channel ; and its members were nearly all admirers 
of the Parliamentary constitution of England, and the persever- 
ing advocates of the introduction of a similar system in France. 
All these things naturally give the opinions of this party over- 
whelming influence in this country ; and it is difficult to believe 
that a Government which ignores, banishes, or repels at once 
Guizot, Thiers, De Tocqueville, De Beaumont, Broglie, Molé, 
and Dufaure, can really be welcome to, or fairly represent the 
French nation. We have long been accustomed to regard those 
men as the most able and enlightened politicians in France, and 
to consider them as the defenders and promoters of a constitu- 
tional freedom somewhat like our own ; it is their writings we have 
been accustomed to admire; it is from them that we have been 
accustomed to take our notions of French interests and French 
opinions. They formed a galaxy of political and literary talent 
which shone in the eyes of foreign nations with a lustre which 
obscured and put out all lesser but more national lights. For the 
truth we believe to be, that these eminent men, with all their bril- 
liancy, never had any strong hold on the nation ; they were beyond 
it, above it, apart from it, rather than its leaders and representa- 
tives; their ideas and objects of admiration were Enylish rather 
than French; their talents, as writers and speakers, gave them 
vast influence as long as Parliamentary government prevailed ; 
but they have never inoculated the people with their views ; their 
party was select, but their followers were few. Partly from their 
merits, but still more from their faults ; partly from the Parliamen- 
tariness and therefore the unfrenchness of their notions; partly 
from the intriguing character of several among them; partly 
from the notorious and awful corruption of the government which 
they administered in turn; and partly from the deplorable, dis- 
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respectable, and clumsy catastrophe in which they finished their 
career, they are now with five-sixths of Frenchmen the most 
utterly damaged, discredited, and unpopular party in the coun- 
try; and were they to join the Emperor and become his minis- 
ters, such a step, which we in England should regard as his sanc- 
tion and his safeguard, would, in France, probably be fatal to 
his power. This position and situation of the DVoctrinaire party, 
in their own country, must be fully understood before we can 
judge of the actual posture of French affairs, 

The present Government, as is universally allowed, is popular 
with the peasantry, especially with that preponderating part of 
them who are proprietors; and for these reasons: First and 
foremost, on account of the name which stands at its head. The 
first Napoleon, as we have more than once had occasion to ob- 
serve, wrote his name indelibly upon the soil of France, and no 
subsequent ruler has left any impression there at all. His me- 
mory is still venerated, not only as the great representative of 
military glory, but as the strong and skilful reorganizer of the 
nation after the calamities and confusions of the Revolution. 
Mere relationship to him is a tower of strength. Secondly, The 
French peasantry, as proprietors and peaceful cultivators of the 
soil, feel the want of steadiness and order as distinctly as any 
part of the community : they had been kept in a perpetual state 
of disturbance and uneasiness by the changes and rumours of 
change which succeeded one another for so many years with such 
bewildering rapidity, and the political motives and causes of 
which excited in them no interest, and were altogether beyond 
their comprehension ; and they believe that Louis Napoleon has 
the strong arm and the iron will needed to secure for them the 
rest they sigh for. Moreover—and this is a point which has 
been almost entirely overlooked—they do not, it is true, love 
despotism, or deliberately wish to place over them a wholly irre- 
sponsible or autocratic master, but they comprehend the rule of 
one man; they do not, and never did, comprehend the govern- 
ment of a mob of masters—a numerous, divided, and wrangling 
Assembly. We may deplore this incapacity on their part; we 
may despise their ignorance and their proclivity to servitude ; 
but we must accept the fact, and reckon on it. During the only 
period when they were without a sovereign, they were governed 
and harassed by the Clubs, the Communes, the Revolutionary 
Committee, the Paris Commissaries, the imbecile Directory ; and 
we can scarcely wonder that they shrink from anything which 
reminds them in the least of those gloomy, anarchical, and san- 
guinary times. Thirdly, The influence of the priests, a great 
part of them at least, has been diligently exerted on behalf of 
the present régime, and this influence is very great in many 
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districts, and has of late years been steadily, and to some degree 
deservedly, increasing. ‘Their control and direction would often, 
according to our views, be exerted for mischief; they are in 
many places as ignorant and prejudiced as their flocks—blind 
leaders of the blind; but still it is said, that ever since the 
Revolution of 1830 they have unremittingly performed their 
duty among the poor, administered to them the consolations of 
their religion, visited them in sickness, advised and assisted 
them in trouble, supported them in the hour of death, and kept 
up in their hearts the much needed sentiments of obedience and 
devotion. They are now reaping their reward; and their influ- 
ence—much as we may regret that such power should be wielded 
by such unenlightened hands—has been laboriously earned. 
Whether Louis Napoleon will ultimately turn out to be either 
the sturdy friend or the obedient son of the Church which the 
priesthood hope that he is and will remain, may well be doubted ; 
but at present, throughout the rural districts of France, they are 
his zealous and efficient allies. 

The present Government is popular among a great proportion 
of the ouvriers of most of the towns, of Paris in particular. 
Many of these, no doubt—the idle and dissipated of them to a 
man—belonged to the Rouges whom Louis Napoleon scourged 
and decimated with such stern severity; and these, we must 
suppose, nurse against him a bitter spirit of animosity and re- 
venge. But the Assembly were as hostile to the Rouges as 
Louis Napoleon himself, and he suppressed and outwitted the 
Assembly. Cavaignac slaughtered and deported them even 
more mercilessly than Louis Napoleon, and Louis Napoleon de- 
feated and imprisoned Cavaignac. Then Louis Napoleon hates 
the bourgeoisie, whom the Rouges also hate. So that if the 
President and the anarchists do not love each other, they have 
at least the bond of union of having most of their enemies in 
common, But the industrious and well-disposed workmen have 
many solid reasons for adhering to the new Government. They 
look to employment from the public works which the President 
is carrying forward on a great scale. At present, not only the 
regular workmen of Paris, but numbers who have been sum- 
moned from the country, are in receipt of ample, even large, 
earnings. Then the Empire is, or is believed and suspected to 
be, order and stability ; and order and stability are to the work- 
men the synonymes of plenty and comfort. In times of quiet 
and repose men make money and spend it; in times of anarchy 
and disturbance men save money and retrench. Hence the 
tailor, the grocer, the shoemaker, the armourer, the coachmaker, 
the saddler, the watchmaker, the jeweller, are all Napoleonists, 
where no personal feeling, arising out of the death or deportation 
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of a Rouge relative, interferes to overbear the dictates of material 
interest. The paralyzing effect of 1848 upon Parisian and 
Lyonnese industry is not, and will not be for long, forgotten. 

Again: strange as it may seem, a considerable portion of the 
Socialists are, for the moment, adherents of the new Emperor. 
It is true, that it is from them he is said to have “saved 
society ;” it is true, that where he imprisoned one bourgeois he 
imprisoned a hundred Socialists; it is true, that Socialism is 
still the bugbear which his advocates hold up before the upper 
and middle classes as the mysterious horror against which he is 
their only bulwark. But the Socialists must not be altogether 
confounded with the Red Republicans. No doubt, in many 
places, and to a great extent, they are identical ; but the objects 
and aspirations of numbers who bear that proscribed name are 
social rather than political; and it is believed, and we think 
with reason, that Louis Napoleon is strongly imbued with some 
of the Socialist notions ; it is known, that he has occupied him- 
self much with the subject of pauperism ; and it is supposed, 
that he is busy with some scheme for its extinction, which will 
be promulgated as soon as it is ripe and he is firmly established 
on the imperial throne. He has all along shewn a disposition 
to base his throne rather on the support of the masses of the 
people, than on the middle or upper classes; and many of the 
former are in the habit of saying, “ Ah! Louis Blanc and Louis 
Napoleon are both Socialists, but the former was an extravagant 
theorist—the latter is a practical man.”* 

The commercial and manufacturing classes—as men who can 
only thrive in peace and permanence—are generally friends to 
the duration of the present Government, and will remain so as 
long as the Emperor keeps clear of war, which would be fatal to 
his popularity ameng them. These classes and those whom 
they employ have been enormously prosperous ever since the 
coup d’étdt ; and the proclamation of the Empire seems like a 
seal set upon that stability which has already done so much for 
them. They are everywhere extending their transactions, em- 
barking in longer and more distant adventures, and even fixing 
capital which, since 1848, they had kept in realisable securities 
or in actual cash. They know that a change would be fatal to 
all their plans, and they will discourage everything which tends 
even to excite the fear of one. 





* “ Ce n’est pas tout. Le Président s’était fait eonnaitre jadis par des écrits 
socialistes : ses amis conservateurs en avaient presque demandé pour Jui pardon 
au pays. Le peuple, qui juge des hommes d’aprés lui-méme, sait qu’ils peuvent 
trahir et se vendre, mais qu’ils ne changent pas. II dit (et le mot est historique :) 
Barbés a demandé pour nous un milliard aux riches; Bonaparte nous le donnera.” 
—Proudhon, p. 75. 
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There can scarcely be a fairer or more speaking indication of 
the condition and state of feeling among the industrious ranks 
than is afforded by the Savings Banks accounts. Now we find 
that in the Caisse des Rétraites, as it is called, in the quarter 
ending last October, the deposits amounted to 22,000,000 francs, 
and the sums withdrawn to only 3,000,000 francs, shewing an 
actual accumulation of capital, on the part of the industrious 
classes, to the extent of 19,000,000 francs. But what more 
especially merits remark, is the extraordinary progress of the 
Caisse des Rétraites for old age. It was only founded in May 
1851, and, on December 31, had only accumulated 1,212,000 
francs. On the 30th of September last it possessed a capital of 
22,572,000 francs. Out of 15,431 depositors, 6602 are work- 
people, properly so called, of whom 2966 are women, 771 artisans 
or petty dealers, 611 servants, 2105 employés in humble situations, 
363 soldiers and sailors, 718 persons exercising liberal profes- 
sions, principally priests, and 4361 without professions, half of 
them minors. 

Further: the new régime is popular with a very large portion 
of the Legitimists, and this portion comprising the most ener- 
getic, wise, and far-sighted of that party. They believe that 
Louis Napoleon is not ill-disposed to the Comte de Chambord, 
and that, if he has no children, he will not be averse to look 
upon the Comte as his successor, The gentle and almost re- 
spectful tone in which the recent manifesto of the Comte was 
spoken of in the MJoniteur goes far to confirm this impression. 
At all events, the Legitimists feel that every year that Louis 
Napoleon can hold sway in France will make their future 
advent and power more probable and more easy, if he should 
not succeed in founding an hereditary dynasty, and living till 
its consolidation. They feel that he will settle the disturbed 
and suppress the turbulent elements of French society,—that he 
will accustom the French once more to a firm and autocratic 
rule,—and that not improbably he will re-establish an aristo- 
eracy which may ultimately blend with and reinforce their own. 
They believe also, that, while doing all this, he will fall into 
blunders and create enemies which will make many persons 
willing to exchange him for Henri V. Finally, they feel and 
admit that he is a fitter man for the present posture of affairs 
than the Comte de Chambord would be; that the Prince is 
doing the work of the Comte better than the Comte could do it 
for himself ;—for the one is soft and yielding, the other stern, 
inflexible, and unrelenting. Few among the Legitimists are 
anxious for an immediate restoration. 

Lastly, The new réyime is popular among all who want re- 
pose; among those who are weary of perpetual turmoil, and 
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those who are sick of repeated failures; among those—and 
there are many of them—who believe that as soon as he feels 
himself firmly seated on the imperial throne, Louis Napoleon 
will discard some of his worst associates, and relax much of that 
despotic gripe which is endurable only in a crisis of peril and 
transition ; among those real and deeply-thoughtful friends of true 
freedom—and there are such—who know from history and from 
reflection that civil liberties can be more easily won by gradual 
encroachment from a monarch, than ingrafted upon anarchy, 
or created by a stroke; and who hope that the present dark- 
ness may be a starting-point for the dawn of a better day. 
And, to sum up and conclude the whole, the continuance 
and stability of the new Emperor are earnestly desired by 
those politicians who feel with deep anxiety that he has no 
rival, and that if he were now to be cut off he could have no 
successor,—who believe and know that between Louis Napoleon 
and anarchy lies at present no third alternative. The honest 
Republicans are surprisingly few and feeble; the old politicians 
of the Chambers are loathed and scouted by all but their own 
small following ; the country has not yet received the idea of 
the possibility of a Bourbon restoration ; and the sins and short- 
comings of the Orleans princes must have time to be forgotten 
before their chance can become a hopeful one. We doubt, from 
the best information we have been able to obtain, whether 
(putting aside the Reds and the mauvais sujets) out of the 
thirty-six millions of the French nation, a hundred men could 
be found who did not deliberately believe that the destruction 
or discomfiture of Louis Napoleon would be the most awful 
calamity that could happen to the country in the present pos- 
ture of affairs. 

But though the restoration of the Empire is thus generally wel- 
come and popular in France, it is not to be denied that it has in- 
spired profound disgust and melancholy among many of the better 
and more aspiring spirits of the nation. Few even of these, in- 
deed, would be prepared to overthrow it, or to wish it overthrown ; 
but they are cut to the heart that their country should so cheer- 
fully acquiesce in such an oppressive rule, and by that acqui- 
escence should confess its suitability. It is not that they resent 
the tyranny as a violent and wrongful imposition : they admit that 
France has resigned her liberties unreluctantly, if not volun- 
tarily ; but they feel grieved, disappointed, and discouraged by 
the unfitness for more advanced institutions implied in this 
ready submission to a despot. ‘They are for the most part men 
to whom the free constitution of England has long been an ob- 
ject of unbounded admiration; who dreamed that it might be 
acclimated in France ; who have toiled in faith and hope during 
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the best years of life to make it strike root in their country, and 
to educate their countrymen to a perception of its value; and 
who are now forced to confess that their hopes were too san- 
guine, and their enterprise and exertions premature. They 
would have gathered France under the wings of freedom, under 
the egis of a Parliament,—but she would not! They feel as 
men may be expected to feel who have sold everything to pur- 
chase a pearl of great price, and cast it down, as an offering of 
love, before trampling feet and unappreciating eyes. They laid, 
as they conceive, a real treasure on the altar of their wor- 
shipped country, and she has spurned the gift, and cursed the 
givers. They feel hurt, wounded, and disheartened. They 
look to the past, and they see every party in succession tried, 
and found wanting; every form of government in turn adopted 
and in turn cast aside as unsuitable, or falling to pieces from its 
inherent weakness ; they see France slavish under a despotism, 
restless under a constitution, turbulent and unmanageable under 
a republic,—seeking, like a sick man, in feverish changes of 
posture, the ease which his internal malady denies to him in 
any. They look at the present, and they see a military usurpa- 
tion sanctioned by popular acclaim; the higher classes ignorant, 
prejudiced, and apathetic ; the bourgeoisie corrupt, selfish, un- 
patriotic, and material ; the working-classes victims of delusive 
theories, and ready to abjure their political existence. As 
orators and statesmen their mouths are closed and their oecu- 
pation gone ; as writers they are fettered and warned away; as 
patriots they scarcely know what to wish or recommend. Some 
have sought refuge in mere literary studies; some have abjured 
politics and public life for ever; some speak of voluntary exile, 
that at least their children may be citizens of a free land, and 
inheritors of a more hopeful future; some sit by in patient 
vigilance, waiting for whatever faint possibilities of amelioration 
may come to light in the next turn of Fortune’s wheel ; some— 
and these among the most thoughtful—are utterly despondent 
of the fnture, and speak of one military revolution after another, 
like those of the late Roman Empire, as the only prospect be- 
fore them. 

We, who, as our readers well know, never augured well of 
the Republic, and were never sanguine as to the success of Par- 
liamentary Government, do not now despair as it is natural for 
those to do who were accustomed to look in that direction only 
for the realization of their patriotic hopes, Last year, and the 
year before, we explained at some length those features in the 
national character and moral condition of the French which 
made free political institutions so unworkable among that pecu- 
liar people: it is worth while now to give a glance at some of 
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those social facts which make liberty so difficult and so unstable, 
and an autocratic rule so comparatively easy ; and to inquire 
whether the dawn of a better day ought not to be looked for in 
a very different direction from that in which alone it has hitherto 
been deemed sane to seek it, and whether even the restored 
Empire, with all its bad antecedents and its inauspicious birth, 
with all the corrupt and all the sanguinary and all the tyrannical 
preliminaries of its inauguration, may not be designed by Pro- 
vidence as the avenne—sure though long—gloomy, ignominious, 
and full of tribulation, but still direct and unavoidable—to a 
quieter haven and a brighter sky. 


I. The power of expansion—a field to expatiate in—is a 
necessary of life to all energetic races. The multiplication of 
lucrative occupations, of means of livelihood, of productive chan- 
nels of industry, is a necessary of life to all increasing popula- 
tions, If numbers increase, and remunerative branches of 
industry do not increase in an equal ratio, poverty and distress 
must ensue ; and poverty and distress generate discontent ; and 
discontent thus generated inevitably makes the task of govern- 
ment difficult and thorny. The uneasy class is always a restless, 
and generally a turbulent and formidable one. If the activity 
and energy of the middle and educated classes, from want of 
objects, openings, and outlets, is compressed and denied a vent, 
it will find an irregular and dangerous expression in explosive 
action, which only the strongest government can successfully 
deal with. So long as each young man, as he arrives at man- 
hood, finds scope and field for his powers and aspirations in some 
occupation or enterprise within his means and suited to his class 
——so long as employment is waiting for the peasant, commer- 
cial industry for the merchant and the clerk, the service of the 
state for the ambitious and the roving, and a political position 
for the wealthy and the noble, there is comparatively little to 
disturb or menace the stability of government or the peace and 
good order of society. But if any of these vents are closed, or 
if they should not increase as fast as numbers and energy require, 
the vigour which ought to be spent in pursuit of individual for- 
tune will assuredly be directed to creating difficulties for the 
community and for its rulers. 

Now, we believe it will be found that one of the great perma- 
nent social difficulties of France arises from the fact that the 
openings and outlets for her increasing population, and especially 
for the middle and upper classes, are still inadequate, notwith- 
standing their decided augmentation in late years. We do not 
intend to weary our readers with statistics, though we have 
volumes of them at hand; but we wil! ask them to give a com- 
parative glance at the condition of England and Pesnre with 
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regard to the relative number and expansibility of their respec- 
tive débouchées, 

The population of the United Kingdom may be taken at about 
27,000,000, and its annual augmentation, by the surplus of births 
over deaths, at 230,000.* The population of France is now 
rather above 36,000,000 ; and its annual augmentation (which 
varies enormously from year to year) has averaged for the last 
eight years on record, about 135,000, reaching, however, some- 
times as high as 200,000 and upwards. That is, we have to 
provide outlets or occupations for 230,000 persons annually, and 
our neighbours for 135,000, on pain of discomfort, discontent, 
and possible disorganization. 

Now, the openings or débouchées for these numbers are, for 
Great Britain, the military, naval, and civil service of the state, 
commerce, manufactures, railways, India, and emigration to the 
colonies,—for France, the service of the state, commerce, manu- 
factures, railways, and Algeria (which corresponds to our India), 
but no colonies. The army of France is far greater than ours, 
and her marine is said to employ nearly as many as ours,f but 
in time of peace the increase in the numbers employed cannot be 
much greater with them than with us; and it is with the ab- 
sorption of the annual increase of the population that we are now 
concerned. The civil employés in France are nearly twenty 
times as numerous as those of Great Britain,t but their army of 
employés can scarcely be augmented; and, as a more liberal 
commercial policy, and a freer system of intercourse are adopted, 
it will have a tendency to diminish; whereas the tendency with 
us is rather towards an increase.|| 

The increase of manufactures, and their power of absorbing 
the annual augmentation of the population, we have no means 
of ascertaining with statistical accuracy for either country. We 
know, however, that this increase has been very great in France, 
and still continues so, though there is no reason to believe that 
it advances with a pace as rapid as with us.{ The foreign com- 





* The average surplus in England and Wales, during the five years ending with 
1851, was 173,000. Of Scotland we have no account, and in Ireland, we believe 
that there has been no surplus at all. The last two years, however, the increase in 
England has been much greater than this average. In 1851 it was 220,000. 

+ The French army numbers 393,000 men; ours, 130,000. The French marine 
27,000 ; ours, 40,000. 

t French civil servants, 535,000 ; ours about 25,000. 

|| The real difference, too, it must be remembered, between the number of 
civil servants in the two countries is by no means as enormous as it appears— 
many of those who hold under the crown, in France, holding under the people or 
the local authorities in England. 

q It is, however, very important to bear in mind that as the tendency is always 
towards an economy of labour in manufacturing productions, any given amount pro- 
duced represents yearly fewer hands employed, i.¢., a smaller amount of absorbed 
labour and population. Two persons now produce as much as three or four did 
twenty years ago, in many branches of industry, 
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merce of a nation may, however, be taken as a generally fair, 
though not always a perfectly accurate measure of its productive 
activity. Let us cast a glance at the relative progress of French 
and English commerce, measured by their exports and imports, 
and the tonnage of vessels employed. 


I.—Unitep Kincepom. 





Imports Exports of | Exports of (Foreign and Home.)| 
Official Value, British Produce. British Produce. Tonnage entered 


Official Value. | Declared Value. in Port. 





| 1830 | £46,245,000 | £61,140,000 | £38,272,000 | 5,800,000 | 
1835 | 48,911,000 | 78,370,000 | 47,372,000 | 6,635,000 
| 1840 | 67,432,000 | 102,705,000 | 51,406,000 9,459,000 | 
| 1845 | 85,281,000 | 134,600,000 | 60,111,000 | 12,076,000 
1851 | 103,579,000 | 190,398,000 | 74,213,000 | 13,471,000 





II.—FRANCE. 








| ” | | 


1830 | £25,533,000 | £22,906,000 | (No returns, but’ 1,638,000 | 

| 1835 | 30,429,000 | 33,376,000 | Er = 2,046,000 | 

| 1840 | 42,091,000 | 40,436,000 | Glared values}  4:870,000 
1845 | 49,605,000 | 47,497,000 | do not diverge | 4,662,000 

| 1851 | 46,320,000 | 65,160,000", asoursdo.) | 4,987,000 | 


| 
i u 
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MARINE. 

| FRENCH. | BRITISH. 

| & — atnihe 
| | Ships. | Tonnage "Average Ships. | Tonnage, Average 
| ” Be | size. | sf be. size, 

| a RE, odes 
| 1830 | 14,852 | 708,880 | 48 | 23,721 | 2,531,820 , 106 | 
| 1841 13,383 | 590,262 | 44 | 30,052 | 3,512,480 | 116 | 
| 1851 | 14,557 704,429 | 48 | 35,000 | 4,332,085 | 124 


| 








* It may be doubted whether the sudden and rapid increase of exports since 
1848 be altogether a genuine test of increase of production or even of commerce, 
—i.e., whether it may not be in some measure accounted for by a diminution in 
the home consumption, The imports have for many years not increased at all, 
Thus they were (in millions of franes)— 


In 1842. 1142 In 1847. 1343 
1843. 1187 1848. 862 
1844, 1193 1849, 1142 
1845. 1240 1850. 1174 


1846. 1257 1851. 1158 
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The introduction of railways has, in recent years, supplied 
to France a most important opening for the industry both of 
the labouring and middle classes, and has done much towards 
finding a harmless and beneficial vent for the restless energy 
and active ambition that would otherwise have gone to swell the 
social elements of turbulence. Of the number employed in the 
construction of railways we have no account; but it must have 
been great. The number to whom the railways now completed 
(or about to be so) will furnish permanent occupation we estimate 
to be about 30,000, of all classes, workmen, engineers, clerks, 
and superintendents ;* and we shall not be far wrong if we an- 
ticipate an increase to this number, as railways spread, of about 
1000 a-year. 

Algeria is to France what India is to us, and more; for though 
its soil is far less productive, and its commerce incomparably 
smaller, yet itemploys a much greater number of European troops, 
and attracts a much larger proportion of permanent colonists of 
the middle and labouring classes. It is, in fact, a colony as well 
as a military settlement. The number of civil employés of the 
upper classes (exclusive of clerks, policemen, &c.) in Algeria 
are now about 250; and the military, force employed varies 
from 60,000 to 80,000 men. The native population resident in 
towns and villages, amounts to about 85,000, of whom 4000 are 
negroes, and nearly 20,000 Jews; the unsettled Arabs are about 
3,000,000 ; and the European population in 1852 reached to 
133,000, of whom however only 67,500 were French, and 
42,500 Spaniards. During the last eight years the Europeans 
have increased about 74,000, of whom half may be French; but 
as part of this is natural augmentation, we cannot assume that 
Algeria affords an outlet of permanent colonization to the mother 
country for more than about 4000 persons annually. Compare 
this with the openings for English enterprise and energy which 
her colonies afford her. The Civil Government of India em- 
ploys 808 English civilians in the colony, and about 200 at 
home; and the Government of our other colonies probably gives 
occupation to about as many more, The relative number of mer- 
chants and their dependents engaged in the colonial trade of the 
two countries we have no means of comparing: the extent of the 





* We have not been able to procure from the French public offices any com- 
plete account of the railway employés; but the Rouen and Dieppe line of 174 
miles, employed 947 persons, exclusive of Engine drivers and stokers. By a 
Parliamentary return up to 30th June 1849, 5447 miles of railway then open in 
England gave regular occupation to 55,968 persons. From these data we calculate 
that the 3000 miles of French railway will employ about 30,000. ‘The length of 
lines open at the beginning of 1850 was 1720 miles, with 1270 more in process 
of completion ; 4 great proportion of which is now finished, or on the eve of being so. 
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trade itself we have. The exports from France to Algeria in 
1851 reached to £2,650,000, and her imports thence £660,000. 
Of our imports from our colonies there exists no official record : 
We know, however, that twenty years ago they had reached the 
value of £6,338,000 from India alone, and that since that time 
the amount of most of the chief articles of produce has greatly 
increased, But our exports to our colonies reached in 1850 
£18,000,000. Then, while in the last twenty years France has 
transferred to Algeria only about 60,000 of her people, and is 
now sending about 4000 a year, we have sent to our colonies 
(exclusive of the vast emigration to the United States) in the 
same period, just a million of our population, and are now sup- 
plying them at the rate of more than 80,000 a-year ! 

Notwithstanding this comparison, however, there can be no 
doubt that Algeria is to France a possession of great value, and 
will probably become more and more so every year. The 
country now under French rule is about two-thirds the size of 
France, and contains 39,000,000 hectares ; the soil is said to be 
fertile and well watered ; the climate similar to that of the most 
favoured parts of the south of Europe; and the productions 
many, various, and all excellent of their kind. The wheat, oil, 
and tobacco are said to be of the finest quality, and iron, zinc, 
and copper are among the exports. The country is being colo- 
nized, though not at our Anglo-Saxon rate; culture is extending, 
irrigation is much attended to, and many of the public works of 
the ancient possessors are being cleared out and made available. 
The French fondly look forward to the time when, by the 
help of Algeria they will become altogether independent of 
foreign commerce, or (as they, in their ignorance of economical 
science, express it) when ‘they will be able to free themselves 
from the tribute which they now pay to other nations.” They 
expect, too, gradually to extend their African territory by the 
ultimate absorption of Morocco on the one side, and Tunis on 
the other; they believe, and with reason, that they will be driven 
to this extension, as we have been in India, by a sort of inevit- 
able fate—i.e., by that train of natural events which almost in- 
variably succeed one another when a strong and intrusive race 
are side by side with feeble but aggressive neighbours. If we 
are wise, we shall offer them no hinderance in this fated career, 
which will occupy them probably for generations, and may drain 
off energy, wealth, and numbers that might and would be other- 
wise mischievously employed in Europe. 

To a country like France, and to a people like hers, shattered, 
fretted, disappointed, full of restless activity, and morbid ambi- 
tion, a colony in which these disturbing energies can find vent 
is a necessity. We cannot forbear quoting the following pas- 
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sage from one of the most profound and far-sighted statesmen 
France ever produced,—on account both of its substance and 
the singular beauty of its language. It is from a Memoir which 
Talleyrand read before the Academy of Sciences in 1798. 


“Et combien de Francais doivent embrasser avec joie cette idée ! 
Combien en est il chez qui, ne fut ce que pour des instans, un ciel 
nouveau est devénu un besoin! Et ceux qui, restés seuls, ont perdu 
sous le fer des assassins tout ce qui embellissoit pour eux la terre 
natale ; et ceux pour qui elle est devénue inféconde ; et ceux qui n’y 
trouvent que des regrets; et ceux méme qui n’y trouvent que des 
remords; et les hommes qui ne peuvent se résoudre a placer l’espé- 
rance la ou ils éprouvérent le malheur; et cette multitude de malades 
politiques, ces caractéres inflexibles qu’aucun revers ne peut plier, 
ces imaginations ardentes qu’aucun raisonnement ne raméne, ces 
esprits fascinés qu’aucun événement ne désenchante ;—et ceux qui se 
trouvent trop réservés dans leur propre pays; et les spéculateurs 
avides ; et les spéculateurs aventureux ;—et les hommes qui brulent 
d’attacher leurs noms & des découvertes, 4 des fondations des villes, 4 
des civilisations; tel pour qui la France constituée est encore trop 
agitée ; tel méme pour qui elle est trop calme ;—ceux enfin qui ne 
peuvent se faire 4 des égaux, et ceux aussi qui ne peuvent se faire 
a aucune dépendance.” 


Other countries which have no colonies of their own relieve 
themselves of their superabundant numbers by emigration to 
foreign lands. ‘The Germans, as we shewed in a recent Article, 
are flocking to America at the rate of 100,000 ayear. But this 
expatriation to alien countries where a different language and 
different habits prevail is distasteful to a sociable race like the 
French, and if we except a few who go to South America, 
Algeria remains their only veut. If, then, we add to the fact 
of their slowly developing commerce, of their stationary marine, 
of their only moderate progress in railway communication, and 
of the scantiness of their colonial resources, the further consider- 
ation that, with them, women engage in many of the occupa- 
tions which are exclusively confined to men with us, (as clerks, 
accountants, &c.,)—and that, while many rush into speculation, 
the slow gains, and the laborious, obscure, and unexciting em- 
ployments of regular commerce are still despised by the great 
majority of the educated classes,—we shall see ainple reason to 
conclude that the various outlets and careers which France at 
present provides are insufficient for the absorption of her rising 
numbers or the employment of her restless energies. From this 
insufficiency inevitably arises one of the greatest dangers a 
government can have to encounter: in this is presented one of 
the hardest problems a government can be called upon to solve. 
Now, there is good reason to believe that both the Emperor and 
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many among the party which supports him, are perfectly aware 
of the serious nature of the difficulty which is here presented 
to them, and will do their best to meet it; though imperfect 
education and confused ideas of political economy may often 
lead them to seek a solution by illegitimate means and in a 
wrong direction, Still he may do much, and his adherents ex- 
pect that he will. He may, by preserving external and internal 
peace, give scope and time for that development of private en- 
terprise which needs only security to achieve almost miracles of 
wealth ;—and the spring which industrial undertakings have ex- 
hibited since the coup, affords a most encouraging earnest of 
the progress which, if guarded from interruption, they will make. 
He may facilitate and encourage the formation of new railways, 
which, both while constructing and when constructed, not only 
give employment to so many of all ranks, but open new channels 
of adventure, and aid prosperity and progress in a thousand 
ways ;—and we know that he is anxious to do this. He may, 
both by the multiplication of railways, and by the many chan- 
nels which are open to a centralized and interpenetrating admi- 
nistration like that of France, spread among the provinces the 
knowledge of new modes of investment and easy access to them, 
and thus, by shewing to the people other and more lucrative 
ways of employing their savings, mitigate that inordinate com- 
petition for land, and that irrationally high price for it, which 
now create so much mischief and embarrassment among the 
peasant proprietary. Ignorant of shares and funds, and suspicious 
of the risks of trade, the industrious provincial has at present no 
conception of any other way of disposing of his cash except by 
purchasing some field adjoining to his own, which will probably 
yield him only two per cent., while perhaps to complete the pur- 
chase he borrows from some notary at eight per cent. The new 
Banque du crédit foncier, questionable as are its principle and 
management, shews that the Government has its eye upon the 
evil. Lastly, Louis Napoleon may do something to make com- 
mercial occupations honourable, by honouring and respecting 
those engaged in them; and he may do much to mitigate one of 
the greatest difficulties of French enterprise and industry, by 
insuring and maintaining that tranquillity and order which alone 
is able, and is alone sufficient, to induce foreign capital to flow 
in torrents into the country. Want of capital is felt through- 
out France, and peace will not only attract it from abroad, but 
enable it to accumulate at home. 

The subject of the condition of the working-classes is known 
to have occupied the mind of the new Emperor for many years ;” 





* He is the author of a work on the Extinction of Pauperism. 
VOL, XVIII, NO, XXXVI, Xx 
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he is believed to be engaged in meditating some schemes for 
raising that condition, almost socialistic in their tendency ; and 
he is certainly more fully alive than most of his predecessors on 
the throne to the vast importance, as regards the stability and 
comfort of Government, of securing ample employment and a 
low price of food for the people. Some recent mysterious and 
most costly operations in the corn market, which have been, with 
much appearance of probability, traced to his Government, and 
which must have been undertaken with the view of keeping down 
the price of wheat in France, throw considerable light upon the 
views and notions of Louis Napoleon on this head. They were 
most ingeniously exposed in the Economist two months ago.* 















II. One of the peculiarities in the present state of French so- 
ciety, which is most hostile to the stability of political institutions 
and the extension of regulated liberty, is the absence of an Aris- 
tocracy—of a permanent, powerful, and wealthy class, which 
could act both as a connection and a barrier between the subject 
on one side, and the monarch on the other: which could at once 
maintain the throne against the discontent and turbulent aggres- 
sions of the populace, and protect the people against the encroach- 
ments of despotic power. The privileged and influential body 
which we have found throughout our history such an invaluable 
bulwark both of liberty and of authority, exists no longer as a 
class in France. Many of the old noble families remain, but 
shorn of their influence, impoverished in their means, and shat- 
tered in their organization. Though the distinction of feeling 
between a noble and a roturier exists nearly ss marked as ever, 
the order is gone. The law of equal inheritance destroyed it, far 
more effectually than the decrees which abolished a privileged 
Peerage by direct enactment. We are not going to discuss the 
relative merits of the law of primogeniture, and the law of equal 
subdivision of the patrimonial property: such an argument 
would require an entire treatise to do it justice. We are con- 
cerned now with only one or two of the social consequences of 
the latter system as it prevails in France. Primogeniture 
creates and maintains a class whose large possessions make them 
essentially conservative ; whose ancestral traditions make them 
too proud to surrender, without a tenacious and prolonged strug- 
gle, any of their privileges to assaults from below, or any of their 
liberties to encroachments from above; whose mutual jealousies 
prevent them from combining to oppress the people, whose or- 
ganization and common interests prevent them from succumbing 
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* See the L’conomist newspaper for 13th November 1852. 
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to the unconstitutional ambition of the throne. The law of 
equal inheritance, by dissipating the wealth, dividing the estates, 
and destroying the feudal influence of the noble and the great, at 
once relieves them from the political obligations of nobility, and 
renders them powerless to fulfil them. The intermediate con- 
stitutional barrier is removed ; and the people and its chief stand 
face to face, each left to his own unaided strength. 

Further: The case of equal division creates great numbers 
who have just enough to live upon: enough to command many 
of the enjoyments of life—not enough to impose upon them the 
duties which large property, especially in land, almost always 
brings with it. They do not, like our younger sons, who have 
little or nothing, set to work to become the architects of their 
own fortune, and the creators of a new name; they live upon 
their scanty income, and the energy that ought to have been spent 
in earning a livelihood, is diverted into public channels; the ex- 
citement which the pursuit of wealth might have furnished them, 
they are driven to seek in political intrigue and party strife. They 
can afford to be idle; but idleness brings ennui, and ennui seeks 
refuge in exhausting dissipation, in the strife of journalism, in 
the passions and intrigues of the Parliamentary arena, or (it 
may be and has often been) in conspiracies, émeutes, and revo- 
lutions. Moreover, their moderate share of a divided patrimonial 
inheritance, laid up in a napkin, instead of being put out to pro- 
fitable use, constantly drawn upon and never augmented, is, in 
many cases, soon spent, and often lost ; and when thus reduced 
to poverty, they become, not diligent, but desperate. An Eng- 
lishman or an American would endeavour to retrieve his for- 
tunes by energy, industry, and enterprise : a Frenchman, unac- 
customed to labour, and habituated to despise it, seeks for his re- 
habilitation in the chapter of political accidents, It is true enough 
that we in England, especially in those classes most prone to 
need excitement and to suffer from ennui, have numbers of in- 
dolent and unoccupied men; but the great difference between 
the cases of the two communities is this: our idle men are ge- 
nerally rich ; the idle men of Paris are generally poor. The men 
about town in England are either wealthy, or closely connected 
with those who are so, and therefore essentially conservative and 
aristocratic: in France they are, in overwhelming proportion, 
needy and embarrassed. The men who came to the surface in 
1848, and who guided if they did not make the revolution, were, 
with scarcely an exception, over head and ears in debt. 

Besides the danger to Government arising from this source, 
the standard of public morality suffers in a deplorable degree. 
The habits of the actual Parisian society involve all public and 
prominent men in an amount of expenditure which only ample 
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fortunes could supply. But exceedingly few men in France 
have private property sufficient to sustain the luxury of lofty 
station, and of these few only a small portion enter into public 
life. A statesman who is at the same time a poor man, as 
most of them are, is therefore involved in expenditure which ne- 
cessitates some supplemental source of income. Hence, not only 
the constant habit of French politicians of jobbing in the public 
and other securities, but the ready absolution given by general 
opinion to conduct which, in England, would stain a statesman’s 
reputation past redemption. It is felt that in the majority of 
instances, a man who becomes a minister in France, must job, in 
order to make both ends meet. 

Now, we found in France, among reflecting politicians of nearly 
all parties, not only a general and increasing conviction of the 
mischief wrought by this law of equal division in preventing the 
accumulation and circulation of capital, and in_ prohibiting 
the formation of a powerful, permanent, and wealthy class,— 
but a strong impression that the present ruler of the country 
would and ought to attempt some modification or repeal of the 
law in question. The Emperor, they say, may do this: no one 
else could. No popular or representative Government would 
dare even to propose its abrogation or alteration : the passion 
for equality among the French people makes them cling to this 
law with a morbid and irrational tenacity. But a despotic 
government might brave the first opposition which would cer- 
tainly be aroused by the proposition of a change; and in a few 
months the popular indignation would have spent itself, and 
would die away. The greatest difference of opinion, however, 
prevails as to the extent to which it is desired that the Emperor 
should, and expected that he will, modify the existing regulation. 
One party thinks that, considering how small the families gene- 
rally are in France, it would be sufficient to allow the father 
two child’s portions to dispose of instead of only one as at pre- 
sent,* and that this is the limit of change which it would be safe 
or possible to attempt. The Legitimists, many of them, hope that 
Louis Napoleon will go much further than this, and leave the 
matter entirely at the option of the parent, in which case they 
imagine that most of the noblesse, and many of the wealthier 
bourgeoisie, in order to found or to maintain a family, would re- 
vert to the custom of primogeniture, and endow an eldest son. 
Others, again—and these we believe to be best informed as to 





* The existing law enacts that the property shall be divided into as many por- 
tions as there are children, and one over, Over this supplementary portion alone 
has the father testamentary power. If he has five children he may give to any 
one he chooses, not on2-fifth, but two-sixths. If he has three children, he may give 
one of them not one-third, but two-fourths, or one half, and so on. 
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his intentions and opinions—suppose that he will compromise 
the matter by authorizing the creation of majorats, for which step 
he would have the sanction of his uncle’s example. The mode 
of operation, it is imagined, would be this :—He would enact that 
any man of a certain rank—or perhaps without any limitation 
as to rank—possessed of a certain amount of wealth, might 
create a majorat ; i.e., might set apart a specified portion of his 
income or his property, landed or funded, as an endowment for 
his eldest or his yd son, (the remainder to be divided among 
the children in equal proportion,) which endowment should 
descend undivided and entailed in the direct course of primo- 
geniture. Thus, if a marshal of the Empire, or an old marquis, 
or a millionnaire banker, had a property, say of two million of 
francs, he should be authorized to set apart one million as an 
endowment for the majorat, which should descend unbroken 
from eldest son to eldest son, through future generations, while 
the remaining million should be divided among all the children 
according to the provisions of the actual law. By this means a 
race of men would be created of ample and of certain incomes, 
who by that circumstance alone onl not only become a stable 


class, but, as with us, would naturally form the class out of whom 
statesmen would be chosen, inasmuch as their wealth would 
give them means of studying the art of government and prepar- 


ing themselves for taking part in it,—would exempt them from 
the low temptations to which needy politicians are exposed, and 
would render them too influential to be lightly neglected or 
alienated by any ruler. They might not be a titled or a privi- 
leged class, but they would enjoy most of the power and dis- 
charge many of the functions of an aristocracy; and they might 
form a body with which the old noblesse—now so ignorant, proud, 
prejudiced, and indolent—might amalgamate with advantage, and 
in which it might in time be merged. 

One great reason for believing that Louis Napoleon will do 
something of this sort is, that his uncle, of whom he is the fana- 
tical imitator, did so before him. The account of Napoleon’s 
establishment of majorats is given by Thiers in his “ Consulat et 
Empire,” 1, xxviii. 

“Tl voulait, avec ce qu’il donnerait a ses généraux, fonder de 
grandes familles, qui entourassent le trone, concourassent a le défendre, 
contribuassent a l’éclat de la société Frangaise, sans nuire a la liberté 
publique, sans entrainer surtout aucune violation des principes d’égalité 
proclamés par la révolution Francaise. L’expérience a prouvé qu’une 
aristocratie ne nuit point A la liberté d’un pays, car l'aristocratie 
Anglaise n’a pas moins contribué que les autres classes de la nation & 
la liberté de le Grande Bretagne. La raison dit encore qu'une aristo- 
cratie peut étre compatible avec le principe de l’égalité, 4 deux con- 
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ditions: premiérement, que les membres qui la composent ne jouissent 
d’aucuns droits particuliers, et subissent en tout la loi commune ; 
secondement, que les distinctions purement honorifiques, accordées a 
une classe, soient accessible 4 tous les citoyens d’un méme état, qui 
les ont achetées par leurs services ou leurs talents. . . . Napoléon 
profita done de la gloire de Tilsit, et du prestige dont il était entouré 
en ce moment, pour accomplir enfin le projet qu’il méditait depuis 
longtemps, d’instituer unenoblesse. . . . Ilétablit par un senatus- 
consulte que les dignitaires de l’Empire, a tous les degrés, pourraient 
transmettre a leur fils ainé un titre, qui serait celui de duc, de comte, 
ou de baron, suivant la dignité du pére, a la condition d’avoir fait 
preuve d’un certain revenu, dont le tiers au moins devait demeurer 
attaché au titre conféré 4 la descendance. . . . Tel fut l’origine 
des majorats. Les grands dignitaires durent porter le titre d’altesse. 
Leurs fils ainés durent porter le titre de ducs, si leur pére avait institué 
en leur faveur un majorat de 200,000 livres de rente. Les ministres, 
les sénateurs, les conseillers d’Etat, les Présidents du corps législatif, 
les archévéques, furent autorisés a porter le titre de comtes, et a trans- 
mettre le titre a leurs fils ou neveux, sous la condition d’un majorat 
de 30,000 livres de rente. Enfin les présidents des colleges électoraux 
a vie, les procureurs généraux et évéques, et plusieurs autres, furent 
autorisés a porter le titre de barons, et a le transmettre a leurs fils 
ainés, sous la condition d’un majorat de 15,000 livres de rente. Les 
simples Membres de la Légion @’Honneur purent s’ appeler Chevaliers, 
et transmettre ce titre moyennant un majorat de 3000 livres de 
rente.” 


Such is the example which it seems probable that Louis Na- 
poleon will follow, if his power lasts till matters are ripe for the 
attempt. 


III. Some of the most formidable difficulties which the pre- 
sent or indeed any Government has to contend with in France, 
arise from the mode in which the army is recruited. The 
soldiers there do not, as with us, choose the military profession 
as a career, enlist voluntarily and enlist for life; but every year 
a list is made up of the young men in each department who 
attain their twentieth year, and out of this number (about 
250,000) 80,000 conscripts are selected by ballot. These serve 
in the ranks for seven years, and then return into the mass of 
citizens. The evil consequences of this system are manifold. 
In the -~ place, as all conscripts are rejected who are under 
size, who are feeble in health, or who suffer under any bodily 
defect or incapacity, the troops consist of the élite of the nation’s 
youth, physically speaking, and those who are left at home to 
cultivate the soil, perform the peaceful functions of citizens, and 
perpetuate the race, are the inferior and rejected portion. To 
this circumstance, it is said, much of the physical deterioration 
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of the people is to be ascribed, and we can believe, with much 
truth. Secondly, when these conscripts, after having passed the 
seven most active and impressible years of their life in the idle, 
dissipated, roving career of the garrison and the camp, are dis- 
banded and mingle with their fellow-countrymen, they are 
without any trade or occupation, little disposed perhaps to learn 
one, and at all events untaught and without the manual and 
professional skill which early practice can alone give. They 
commence industrial avocations often with distaste, always at a 
disadvantage ; and the sentiment of superiority which they must 
in many respects feel as compared with those around them, in- 
creases and fosters their discontent. Thirdly, By this arrange- 
ment, not only is a vast proportion of the French people trained 
to the use of arms and the manceuvres both of regular and de- 
sultory warfare, but the army consists of young soldiers and the 
people of veterans ; the enrolled troops are (comparatively) the 
raw levies; the disbanded troops are the experienced soldiers. 
The result is, that in any insurrection, émeute, or street fighting, 
the insurgents not only can readily find admirably trained men 
to organize and lead them, but in the main may and often do 
consist of these very men. The best troops are on the side of 
the revolutionary mobs. In England, a handful of soldiers are 
a match for thousands of undisciplined civilians. In France, 


rebels and regiments meet on nearly equal terms. It is said— 
we cannot say with what truth—that Louis Napoleon is fully 
alive to the dangers and mischiefs arising from this source, and 
that he intends to reorganize at least a portion of the army on 
the footing of voluntary enlistment for life, or for twenty years. 
If he does this he may largely reduce the army without render- 
ing it one whit less efficient. 


IV. Those who have watched the interior workings of society 
in France long and close at hand, are inclined to attribute much 
of that uselessness and discontent which is one of its most strik- 
ing features,’and which is the despair both of the friends of order 
and the friends of freedom, to the national system of education. 
This is considered to embody two characteristic errors, both of 
which are dangerous, and both of which operate in the same 
direction,—it is too literary and too little industrial and utili- 
tarian, and it is too uniform forall classes. The great proportion 
of those who attend it acquire, it is said, a smattering of literature, 
just sufficient to give them a distaste for the humble and useful 
occupations of their parents, a desire for intellectual excitement 
of a miscellaneous and often of a low description, and a conceit 
of their own fitness for careers and professions which demand a 
really liberal and comprehensive education. Then members of 
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various grades and classes in the social scale are instructed to- 
gether, in the same schools, in the same mode, and on the same 
subjects, to a degree of which we have no example here. If the 
peasant, the grocer, or the tailor can scrape together a little 
money, his son receives his training in the same seminary as the 
son of the proprietor whose land he cultivates, whose sugar and 
coffee he supplies, and whose coat he makes. The boy who 
ought to be a labourer or a petty tradesman, sits on the same 
bench and learns the same lesson as the boy who is destined for 
the bar, the tribune, or the civil service of the State. This 
system arises out of the passion for equality, and fosters it in 
turn. The result is, that each one naturally learns to despise 
his own destination, and to aspire to that of his more fortunate 
school-fellow. The grocer’s son cannot see why he should not 
become an advocate, a journalist, or a statesman, as well as the 
wealthier and noble-born lad who was often below him in the 
class, whom he occasionally thrashed, and often helped over the 
thorny places of his daily task. Hence numbers who might 
have remained useful, respectable, and contented citizens in their 
own humble line, are tempted to “rush out of their sphere,” 
and emulate those whose wealth and social position give them 
most advantages in the race. Defeated competition with those 
of higher rank becomes in their ill-regulated minds conspiracy 
against the rank itself, and the state of society to which they 
attribute their defeat. Instead of following their parents’ career, 
they aspire to that of their companions, and their parents’ ambi- 
tion often stimulates them to the unequal strife. They go to 
Paris or some large provincial town, become students of Medi- 
cine, or of Law, or, if still more ambitious, and gifted with any 
superficial cleverness, attempt the ruinous and disappointing 
channel of the Press. They fail from incapacity, indolence, 
imperfect education, dissipated habits, or want of means to con- 
tinue the struggle ; they become hommes manqués, and degene- 
rate into émeutiers, chevaliers dindustrie, (Anglicé, sharpers,) or 
malignant penny-a-liners.* 

The following picture from a French writer of great talent is 
well worth perusal :—“ La démocratie sociale se recrute princi- 
palement 4 Paris dans deux professions: les avocats et les gens 
de lettres. Le corps des avocats et la cohue des gens de lettres 
forment deux sociétés souterraines qui sont trés peu connues du 
peuple Frangais lui-méme. Ce sont les deux professions qui 
sont les plus faciles quant au titre 4 obtenir, et les plus diffi- 





* Some steps have been already taken to mitigate the evil, by rendering the 
instruction given in the national seminaries, especially the primary and continental 
ones, less literary and more practical. 
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ciles en méme temps, si l'on songe aux obstacles sans nombre 
qu’il faut traverser pour arriver par elles & une position sociale 
fixe et stable; et comme ces deux professions sont les plus larges 
de toutes, comme ces titres d’avocats et d’hommes de lettres 
sont les plus indéterminés de tous, ce sont aussi les professions 
et les titres qui cachent le plus de miséres. On n’imagine 
pas le nombre de ceux qui & Paris se décorent de ces titres et 
qui usent le pavé en attendant une révolution: il y a des avo- 
cats qui ne donnent que des legons d’Allemand, et des hommes 
de lettres qui n’usent d’autre papier que le livre de comptes de 
leur estaminet habituel. Je me rappelle que, dans les premiers 
temps de mon séjour & Paris, je me rendis un jour Rue St. 
Jaques, chez un avocat qui prétendait donner des legons d’Alle- 
mand, langue que je désirais alors beaucoup apprendre. Je 
demeurai consterné en apercevant tant de misére unie a une 
vanité aussi niaise et aussi déplacée. Au dernier étage d’une 
maison étroite et dont les escaliers rappellaient ces cauchemars 
ou l’on se sent pressé entre deux murs qui se rapprochent tou- 
jours, comme pour vous étouffer, habitait P'avocat maitre de 
langues. Pour arriver jusqu’a lui, il fallait traverser tout un 
détritus de chaises cassées, de meubles vermoulus, de paniers dé- 
foncés, de bouteilles sans goulot, et d’autres instrumens pareils ; 
car le malheureux habitait au-dessus de cet étage qui a Paris 
sert aux portiers & déposer tous les dtensiles de rebut, et rem- 
place les greniers. Pompeusement il avait écrit au-dessus de 
sa porte: M. D. Avocat. Cette chambre n’indiquait pas la 
misére, car elle était la misére elle-méme; les murs nus n’y 
étaient pas méme en haillons; le plafond était depuis long- 
temps absent. Une robe de chambre innommable recouvrait 
les membres du malheureux accordé sur un table 4 laquelle 
manquait un pied, et dont un second était prolongé au moyen 
de deux briques cassées. La conversation s’engagea et comme 
je jetais les yeux sur les sales papiers qui encombraient cette 
table: ‘ Voici, me dit-il d’un air magistral, le dernier discours 
douverture que M. le Président Dupin m’a envoyé.” Je de- 
meurai confondu de tant de vanité unie 4 tant de pauvreté. 

. . + Quant aux hommes de lettres pris en masse, ma sur- 
prise a eté plus pénible encore. . . . . 

“ Nous répétons que, par la dislocation que les uns opérent 
dans les intelligences et par les manceuvres tortueuses des autres, 
par la vie souterraine qui leur est commune, ces deux profes- 
sions d’avocat et dhomme de lettres exercent dans la société 
Francaise une influence fatale, et qu’elles sont les deux dissol- 
vans les plus actifs de leur pays. Natures pleines de vanité, 
sans ressources morales pour purifier l’irritation qu’une géne in- 
cessante jeta dans leur vie, il se retournent et mordent,—ou 
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bien ceux qui ont le plus de force morale s’occupent & miner les 
principes du pouvoir incessament, sans rélache, froidement, et 
sans que les douleurs qui les harcélent les arrétent un mo- 
ment.” * 

The last remarks throw some light upon a subject which has 
always been one of great perplexity and surprise to Englishmen 
—the state of the press in France, the mode in which it is 
treated, and the light in which it is regarded. We have never 
been able fully to comprehend, in a nation so enlightened and 
unrestrained as the French, either the ceaseless war which 
every Government, whatever was its origin and constituent ele- 
ments, has always waged against journalism, nor the quietness 
and apparent satisfaction with which its despotic and merciless 
repression by Louis Napoleon has been received and acquiesced 
in. Napoleon the Great always declared, that if the press were 
left free, as in England, it would not only destroy every ad- 
ministration and every party, but would render all government 
impossible in France; and every successive ruler or ministry 
which has held the reins of power has, either avowedly or im- 
plicitly, confirmed his statement. Legitimate monarchs, despotic 
monarchs, monarchs by popular choice, administrations composed 
of journalists and men of letters, assemblies chosen by universal 
suffrage,—have all vied with one another in the severity of their 
laws for gagging and muzzling the press, and in the rigour with 
which they have prosecuted editors and newspaper-writers. 
And what is strangest of all is, that, of late years at least, the 
people seem to have approved and sanctioned this repressive 
action of the authorities. Charles X. endeavoured to put down 
the freedom of the press by illegal ordinances, but the attempt 
cost him his throne. Louis Philippe succeeded him, and called 
to his Cabinet the very men whose fame and fortune had been 
made by journalism ; but no sooner was he firmly established 
on the throne, than he found or deemed it necessary to turn 
round upon the power which had mainly contributed to his ele- 
vation, and both Thiers and Guizot supported him in restrictive 
laws and constant prosecutions. Juries were generally ready 
to convict, and judges always ready to inflict the severest penal- 
ties. When Louis Philippe was replaced by a Republic, an 
assembly elected by universal suffrage not only required a very 
heavy cautionnement to be deposited as security tor good be- 
haviour before any one was allowed to establish a journal, but 
struck the most fatal blow ever aimed at the influence of the 
press, by the law which enacted that every writer must affix his 





* Revue des deux Mondes, Mceurs Démocratiques et Sociales. Par Emile 
Montégut. 
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name to his articles,—thus depriving him both of the shelter 
and the weight of the anonymous. Moreover, during this time 
of popular government, there was, we believe, only one instance 
in which a jury refused to convict in the case of a newspaper 
prosecution. Lastly, the very first act of the President after 
the coup d état was to destroy all remains of freedom and inde- 
pendence in the daily press; and no one of his acts assuredly 
met with such general, cordial, or prompt approval. Some 
were indignant at being denied a channel for the expression of 
their indignation: some deplored the impossibility which re- 
sulted of obtaining accurate information as to public occur- 
rences ; some thought the repression needlessly stringent; but 
of the wisdom, the justice, the necessity, and the beneficent 
operation of some such measure, at all events as a temporary one, 
we scarcely heard two opinions among the leaders and respectable 
men of all parties in France. 

The truth is, that by little and little the newspaper press, 
with a few exceptions, had fallen from the high position and 
character it once enjoyed to a state of the most unbounded and 
merited contempt and aversion. It had ceased to be a public 
protector, and had become a public enemy and a public danger. 
It respected nothing, and was respected by no one. After the 
Restoration and up to 1830, it was chiefly in the hands of able, 
instructed, honourable men—often ambitious, sometimes un- 
scrupulous, but still men of earnest convictions, resolute purpose, 
and high attainments. About 1829, it had reached its highest 
glory and its widest influence. Chateaubriand and Benjamin 
Constant were gone from the stage ; but Thiers, Mignet, Guizot, 
Villemain, Cousin, Salvandy, Armand Carrel, and many others, 
were in the noon-day of activity and strength, and laboured to 
inoculate the country with their principles in the columns of the 
Globe, the Constitutionnel, and the National. As the reading public 
multiplied, and the fame and power of journalism increased, new 
papers were set on foot, but these were unavoidably conducted by 
men of less ability and knowledge, supplying an inferior article, 
and satisfied with a lower remuneration, The Revolution of 
1830 carried many of the writers of the highest genius and 
reputation into the Ministry; from journalists they became 
active and practical statesmen, and of course had to abandon 
their previous vocation. The consequences were twofold :— 
First, Their places had to be supplied by men of far lower 
attainments and capacities and less fixed and sincere opinions, 
who endeavoured to make up in piquancy what their articles 
wanted in solidity and value, and, like bad cooks, attempted to 
disguise by unlimited salt and pepper the poverty of their mate- 
rials and the imperfection of their workmanship. Secondly, The 
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success of the first class of writers, whose pens had gained them 
Ministerial portfolios, inflamed to the utmost degree the ambi- 
tion of every smart Parisian or aspiring provincial who imagined 
himself endowed with any literary talent; the friends and rela- 
tions of those who had been thus successful implored them to 
introduce them into the career of journalism ; new journals were 
established which had to force a circulation as they best might, 
by universal dénigrement, by spicing highly, and attacking indis- 
criminately ; the class of contributors became worse and worse, 
and newspaper writing from being an honourable profession, 
sank to the ignominy of a trade. Then one of the chief of these 
competitors for public favour (Emile de Girardin, we believe) 
set the example of lowering the price of his paper, in the hope 
of securing a wider circulation than his rivals. This obliged 
him, first, to lower the rate of remuneration to his contributors, 
and of course to be contented with an inferior set; and, second- 
ly, to write down to a lower audience, and pepper more coarsely 
still. Political articles were not always stimulating enough for 
appetites that had long fed on garbage and on poison, so the 
feuilletons of Eugéne Sue’s stamp were introduced, and com- 
— the degradation and denaturalisation of the public taste. 

hings went on thus till a considerable portion of the press yot 
into the hands of mere literary bravos, assassins, panders, and 
adventurers, without principles, without convictions, of per- 
verted and mutilated powers, of imperfect and superficial know- 
ledge, mere manufacturers for money, who would often write at 
the same moment for two hostile journals, and on opposite sides 
of the same question, and who respected neither the decencies of 
private life nor the duties of a public station. Of course there 
were journals to whom these observations would not apply ; but 
with these exceptions, if we take our “ Satirist,” “ Northern 
Star,” “The Nation,” and other of the more violent Irish 
papers, we shall have a pretty fair idea of the sort of political 
excitement which was daily served up to the Parisian public. 
Journalism had lost its character, but not its power. It became 
a discredit to men of real ability and reputation to be connected 
with it. Much of it sank to what it is now—a common sewer— 
un véritable égout, as we heard one leading minister describe it. 
Still it exercised influence over the hasty and fiery temperaments 
of Frenchmen which our cooler and more phlegmatic spirits 
cannot adequately estimate. It still acted as a firebrand and a 
poison ; it still had power to arouse the passions of that excitable 
— just as a dram can madden and intoxicate, though known 
A the drinker to be noxious and adulterated ;—and when Louis 

apoleon put it down with so relentless a gripe, the nation 
thanked him, as we might thank a despot who withheld “ fire- 
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water” from the Red Indian savages around us, or who shut up 
gin-shops in a time of popular fury and commotion. 

The death of journalism in France was probably necessary to 
its resurrection in a purer spirit and a healthier frame. The 
time will come, sooner or later—the adherents even of the new 
Emperor avow their expectation of that time—when a period 
of peace and quiet shall have calmed the furious passions which 
revolution after revolution has engendered and nursed; when 
France, restored by fasting to a sound and healthy appetite, 
shall be anxious for some wholesome food ; and when the desire 
for the discussion of political and social interests, natural to an 
intellectual people, will revive, and may be safely and moderately 
indulged. Men qualified to instruct and guide the people, may 
then, without discredit, engage in periodical literature, without 
the fear of being dishonoured by low associates, without being 
compelled to lower their style to the taste of pallid or blasé 
readers. Reviews, in the first instance, and then weekly papers 
will, it is hoped, recommence the political education of the 
nation, and the rational and reflective criticism of the Govern- 
ment; and when the tone and character of the newspaper press 
has been restored, daily journals may follow with comparative 
safety and hope of patriotic service. These are the hopes of the 
more thoughtful of the French politicians, and the belief of 
many. ‘The present restrictions, they say, are only fitted to a 
state of crisis and transition, and are to be judged of only as 
provisional and temporary. If, when order is fully re-establish- 
ed, they are not judiciously and gradually relaxed, discontent 
and resistance will ultimately ensue. France cannot, ought not, 
will not submit to be permanently deprived of free discussion. 


It is the opinion of many of the most experienced and _philo- 
sophical observers in France that the Emperor has before him a 
rich harvest of splendid possibilities if he has the talents, the 
judgment, and the patriotism to see them.and to strive for them. 
His position is one of enormous and almost unparalleled ad- 
vantages. He has the power of an oriental despot added to the 
sanction of the almost unanimous choice of the people. He has 
no rival and no opposition. He has arrived at supreme autho- 
rity at a moment when France, worn out with strife and tumult, 
and alarmed at the prospect of anarchy which a year ago 
menaced them so fiercely, is clamorous at once for a master and 
a protector. One point in his character is especially relied on ; 
people are satisfied that he will shrink from nothing which is 
requisite to maintain order, and suppress insurrection ; that he 
will not, like Louis Philippe, cast down his power from want of 
nerve or resolution to uphold it. We found that the burden of 
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conversation on every side was the same—-“ We are weary of 
ceaseless and purposeless strife; we are sick of politics; we can 
no longer bear to live under the harass of perpetual alarms— 
alarms which those who know what fearful elements of mischief 
and disorganization exist in French society—how full is Paris, 
and indeed nearly all France, of liberated galley-slaves, of fanatic 
socialists, of escaped or pardoned insurrectionists—are little dis- 
posed to deride as unfounded or exaggerated.” With a nation in 
this prostrate, fatigued, and obedient state of mind, with power 
as unlimited as his, and with a resolute and unrelenting will, the 
Emperor may do much—everything for France. Will he? 
Has he the capacity? Has hethe knowledge? Has he the due 
sense of his position? His friends and the cooler and more 
hopeful observers (who, however, are seldom very numerous in 
France) reason thus, in a tone which in some is little more than 
wish, and in others rises into sanguine anticipation, and almost 
into prophecy :—that the present tyranny is only transitional, 
adapted to a dangerous crisis and a deep-seated malady, and 
must be judged as such; that a period of stern and iron rule 
is absolutely necessary in order to crush into absolute hopeless- 
ness all insurrectionary and revolutionary parties, and to give 
time for the turbid and muddy elements of society to settle down 
into calm stagnation, and for the great central ideas of religion, 
of duty, of patriotism, of family, to take root again in the mind 
of the nation; that some years devoted to repose, to recovery, to 
the pursuit of national prosperity, must be allowed before France 
is ready again for the efforts and the sacrifices of citizenship ; 
that, in fact, an interval of calm as rigid and unbroken as the 
grave, is an indispensable vestibule to a better, a serener, and 
a healthier life. They urge, moreover, that gradual improvements 
may be ingrafted on a stable Government, and gradual liberties 
be wrung out of a despotic one; but that all history, and French 
history most of all, too clearly shows that from the overthrow of 
authority, neither freedom nor order can arise, and that revolu- 
tion can only, after much tribulation and many sufferings, ter- 
minate in restoration. ‘The nation has twice, at least, had carte 
blanche as to its own future, and both times it has failed to con- 
struct anything fitted or desirable to last. They aflirm, too, 
that Louis Napoleon has a clear perception of the needs of 
France, and has planned several reforms which will be abiding 
blessings to the country, long after he and his dynasty shall have 
passed away. Finally, they declare, and we believe with per- 
fect truth, that there exists now in France a strong reactionary 
tendency, an increasing and spreading conviction that something 
of the past must be recalled before an enduring basis for any 
political system can be laid; that whatever of loyalty, of chivalry, 
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of religious sincerity yet remains in France must be satisfied, 
embraced, and enlisted, in any Government that is to remain. 
Their hope and wish, therefore,—the solution of affairs which 
alone seems to them to offer a rational and vivid prospect of 
permanent good and ultimate tranquillity,—is, that the Emperor, 
having done his work of pacifying, consolidating, and compress- 
ing France, and laying broad and deep the foundation of 
an aristocracy of statesmen, and a bourgeoisie of prosperous 
habits and commercial propensities, shall pass away without 
direct lineal heirs; that he should be succeeded by Henri V., 
who will rally to the re-established throne the clergy and the 
Legitimists, and that he in his turn dying without progeny, 
the crown shall naturally pass to the Comte de Paris, who 
will regather the Orleanists under his wings. In this scheme, 
each party in France will have had its restoration ; one by one 
the throne will have gathered round it and attached to it all 
rival sections, the Imperialists, the Bourbonists, and the ad- 
herents of Louis Philippe’s family ; and the Republicans alone, 
too few to be important, will alone have been left out. More- 
over, at each successive change of rulers, the French nation 
may easily, if it knows how, obtain an extension of its political 
liberties ; and with the Comte de Paris will come back to power— 
instructed and chastened by the lessons of the past—those 
friends of parliamentary government who shall have survived 
to that riper day, and whose offences the nation shall by that 
time have forgiven. The cycle of changes, twice trodden with 
little profit, will at length have come to a peaceable and natural 
termination. 

Republic......(1793.) Republic......(1848.) 

Empire... .....(1804.) Empire........(1852.) 

Restoration...(1814.) Restoration....( )? 
Orleanism.....(1830.) Orleanism.....( )? 


But for the working out of this euthanasia of revolutionism, 
time, quiet, and the life of Louis Napoleon are needed. The 
chances of the future may be marred by three possibilities, war, 
bankruptcy, or assassination. The last-—an accident on which 
it would be vain to speculate—would of course cut short all hopes. 
Bankruptey might be fatal to him by the universal indig- 
nation it would excite among all that is respectable or wealthy 
in the nation, and how to equalize the revenue and the ex- 
penditure, without some such disgraceful catastrophe, is one 
of the knottiest problems he has now to solve.* Retrenchment 





* The Moniteur states, that the deficit of 1852 has been reduced to 40,000,000 
francs, but this statement, like most official ones in France, must, we fear, be re- 
ceived with hesitation. 
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and an income-tax combined—if he have courage for the one 
and self-denial for the other—may save him. Lastly, comes the 

uestion of peace and war—a most momentous one for us, for 
ee and for all Europe. Without peace, the calm and con- 
solidation requisite for the reorganization of the country cannot be 
obtained. Does Louis Napoleon intend, and will he be able, to 
keep the peace? ‘To answer this question we must consider care- 
fully, first, his character ; secondly, his professions ; thirdly, his ob- 
vious interests ; and fourthly, the necessities of his position. These 
are difficult problems for solution: on this subject, as on most 
others, accurate knowledge is not easy of attainment in France. 
“ Truth (as Barrow says) cannot be discerned amid the smoke of 
wrathful expressions ;” and the passions of those nearer to the 
scene of action, and, therefore, most favourably placed for obser- 
vation, are still so violent and angry, that their statements and 
opinions are rather misleading than informing. Nevertheless, 
having had opportunities of ascertaining the sentiments of most 
parties in France respecting the new Emperor, and having, it is 
fair to state, conversed with five of his enemies for one of his 
friends, we shall endeavour to lay before our readers what, in 
our judgment, is the real state of the case. 

In the first place, it is quite certain, and is now beginning to 
be admitted, even by his bitterest enemies, that Louis Napoleon 
is not the foolish imbecile it was so long the fashion to consider 
him. Those who aided in recalling him to France, and elevat- 
ing him to the Presidency, under the impression that one so silly 
and borné would be rendered a pliant tool in their hands, soon 
found that they reckoned without their host. His mind, it is 
true, is neither capacious, powerful, nor well-stored; but his 
moral qualities are of a most rare and serviceable kind. His 
talents are ordinary, but his perseverance, tenacity, power of dis- 
simulation, and inflexibility of will, are extraordinary. He is a 
memorable and most instructive example that great achieve- 
ments are within the reach of a very moderate intellect, when 
that intellect is concentrated upon a single object, and linked 
with unbending and undaunted resolution. Moreover, his men- 
tal endowments, though neither varied nor comprehensive, are 
very vigorous. He is naturally shrewd, secret, and impenetrable. 
He has the invaluable faculty of silence. He has, too, been a 
patient and a wide observer. He has studied politics in Swit- 
zerland, in America, and in England: he has devoted his mind 
to that one subject. He is, too, a deep thinker. He ponders 
much; which few Frenchmen do, His six years’ captivity in 
Ham matured and strengthened, by silent meditation, whatever 
natural capacities he may have possessed. He writes well and 
speaks well; and all his writings and speeches, even where they 
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betray the narrow limits of his knowledge, indicate an eminently 
thoughtful mind, He has brooded over the history, politics, and 
social condition of France, till on these subjects he is probably 
one of the best informed men in the country, though, like most 
of his countrymen, wedded to many absurd and impracticable 
crotchets, which a better knowledge of political economy would 
explode. 

It is certain, also, that whatever he does and says is his own. He 
acts and speaks for himself, without interference and without assist- 
ance. He listens to every one, asks advice from no one, gives his 
interlocutors no idea whether or not their arguments have made 
the least impression upon him, but revolves his plans in the gloomy 
recesses of his own brain, and brings them forth matured, homoge- 
neous, and unexpected. The minutest details of the coup d'état 
were arranged by himself. All those, from Changarnier and 
Thiers down to Faucher, who have endeavoured to lead, drive, or 
govern him, have all been baffled, outwitted, and cast aside. When 
he rose at the table of Bordeaux to make his recent celebrated 
speech, he observed to his Minister for Foreign Affairs, who sat 
next hin—“ Now 1 am going to astonish you not a little.” 
When he announced his intention of visiting Abdel Kader at 
Amboise, General St. Amand expressed his hope that Louis Na- 
poleon would not think of liberating him, made a long speech, 
expository of all the evils that would result from such a piece of 
Quixotic generosity, and quitted the President quite satistied that 
he had succeeded in banishing any such scheme from his thoughts. 
Nor was it till he actually heard Louis Napoleon announcing to 
his captive his approaching freedom, that he was aware how 
much good argument he had thrown away. Whatever, there- 
fore, of sagacity or wisdom is displayed in the language or con- 
duct of the new Emperor, must be credited to himself alone. 

But we shall greatly and dangerously misconceive Louis Na- 
poleon, if we regard him as a man of shrewdness, reflection, and 
calculation only. The most prominent feature of his character 
is a wild, irregular romanesque imagination,—which often over- 
rides all his reasoning and reflective faculties, and spurs him on 
to actions and attempts which seem insane if they fail, and the 
acme of splendid audacity if they succeed. The abortions of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne, and the coup d’état of last December, 
were equally the dictates—alike the legitimate progeny—of the 
same mental peculiarity. He believes, too, in his “star.” He 
is even a blinder and rasher fatalist than his uncle. From early 
childhood he believed himself destined to restore the Dynasty of 
the Buonapartists, and the old glories of the Empire. He 
brooded over this imagined destiny during long years of exile, 
and in the weary days and nights of his imprisonment, till it 
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acquired in his fancy the solidity and dimensions of an ordained 
fact. He twice attempted to pluck the pear before it was ripe. 
His ludicrous failure in no degree discouraged him, or shook his 
conviction of ultimate success, He only waited for another oppor- 
tunity, and prepared for it with more sedulous diligence and 
caution. He “ bided his time :” the time came: he struck and 
won. After such success—after having risen in four years from 
being an impoverished exile to being Emperor of France—after 
having played the boldest stroke for empire known in modern 
history—after having discomfited, deceived, and overpowered the 
cleverest, the most popular, the most eminent, and the most ex- 
eae ae men in France,—we may well believe that his faith in 
nis “ destiny” is confirmed and rooted almost to the pitch of mo- 
nomania, and that no future achievement, no further pinnacle of 
greatness, will seem wild or impossible to him after a Past so 
eventful, marvellous, and demoralizing. 

Another peculiarity of his character is, that he never abandons 
an idea or a project he has once entertained. If he meets with 
difficulties and opposition he dissimulates or postpones: he never 
really yields or changes. Cold, patient, and inscrutable, he 
waits and watches, and returns to his purpose when the favour- 
able moment has arrived. History affords few examples of such 
a pertinacious, enduring, relentless, inexorable will. This, of 
itself, is a species of greatness of the most formidable kind. If, 
then, to this delineation we add that, reserved and silent as he 
is, he has the art of attaching warmly to him those who have 
been long about him, and who have lived intimately with him ; 
that, like most fatalists, he is wholly unscrupulous and unhesi- 
tating as to his agents and his means; and that he entertains 
and has deliberately matured the most extensive, deep-laid, and 
magnificent schemes of foreign policy, we have exhausted nearly 
all that we can speak of as certain and reliable regarding this 
remarkable man; and assuredly we have said enough to satisfy 
our readers that France has given to herself a master whom it 
concerns all European statesmen—those of this country more 
especially—to study closely, and to watch unresistingly. Cool, 
daring, imperturbable, cunning, and profoundly secret—a_per- 
plexing compound of the sagacious calculator and the headstrong 
fanatic—with a large navy, an unrivalled army, and a prostrate 
and approving nation, what is there which he may not attempt, 
and might not achieve? He never abandons an idea or a pro- 
ject; he recoils from no rashness; he believes in no impossibility. 

Why should he? After the marvellous past, why should he 
doubt the future? He succeeded in the coup d’état—why should 
he fail in a coup de main extérieur? He believed himself des- 
tined to restore the Empire: he has restored it. He believes 
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himself destined to recover the imperial boundary line, and to 
wipe out the memory of Waterloo: is he likely to shrink from 
the adventure? It is said that he admires England and her 
institutions, and that he is grateful for the kindness and protec- 
tion he met with while among us. Both we believe to be true ; 
but when did considerations of this sort ever restrain a politician 
who believes in “ his star?” 

One other feature of Louis Napoleon’s mind must be noticed 
before we can be in a position rightly to estimate the probabilities 
of his future career. He is a close and servile copyist of his 
uncle. He has studied profoundly not only the history of the 
first Napoleon, but his opinions on all matters of policy and ad- 
ministration. He believes, and we think justly, that Napoleon 
understood more thoroughly than any Frenchman of his day, 
the nature of the government which France needed, and the 
degree of self-government which she could manage and would 
bear; that his sagacity and justesse desprit on nearly all sub- 
jects of administration approached to inspiration; and that, if 
he treads in his footsteps, he may aspire to emulate his glory. 
This is a sentiment eminently misleading, and full of danger. 
The talents of the two men are so wholly different, the internal 
condition and, to a great extent, the character and feelings of 
the nation have been so changed by thirty-five years of peace 
and free institutions, that maxims and modes of proceedings 
sound and expedient then, may be utterly inapplicable now. The 
dazzling fame and the wonderful sagacity of Napoleon I. may be 
the ignis fatuus which will lure astray Napoleon III. to discom- 
fiture and ruin. 

The words of Louis Napoleon—that is, his public announce- 
ments and professions—unhappily can never be relied on as 
indicative of his intentions; but if regarded at all must be 
interpreted by the rule of contraries. By repeated and most 
flagrant perjuries he has forfeited all reasonable hope of being 
believed, even when he speaks with sincerity and truth. Hence 
when he proclaimed, “ L’Empire, c’est la paix,” we are reluc- 
tantly compelled to put the announcement aside as conveying 
no meaning, and giving no clue to his real views and purposes. 
Other words, however, spoken and written at earlier times, and 
when there existed no direct or immediate motives for deception, 
may afford us the indication we desire of his habitual ideas, and 
his fixed, permanent, and long-matured designs. Now we know 
that long ago, at Ham and before, he repeatedly declared his 
belief, that he was destined to restore the Empire, and to recover 
the old boundaries of France. We know that before the 
Chamber of Peers he said, that “he represented a principle, a 
cause, and a defeat : the principle, the sovereignty of the people 
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as opposed to legitimacy; the cause, the Empire; the defeat, 
Waterloo.” We know that very recently he held up as 
Napoleon’s strongest title to the gratitude of Frenchmen, that 
he abdicated rather than consent to her dismemberment—z.e., 
her confinement to her former limits. We believe, too, (we 
cannot say we know, because our informatiun is at one remove 
from first authority,) that he has more than once avowed to his 
intimates his determination to have a page of history to himself, 
and his idea of realizing his ambitious dream by an achievement 
which no one since William, Duke of Normandy, has attempted. 
So much for his language. 

His immediate and obvious interests all lie on the side of 
peace. With the great mass of the French people of all classes 
any war would now be most unpopular. ‘They want rest; they 
want prosperity; they want time to devote to the restoration of 
their shattered fortunes, and the advancement of industry and 
wealth. They dread the increased taxation which war would 
inevitably bring. The more reflective among them—and in 
this class might be mentioned some of the first military men in 
the nation—deprecate a war, because they believe it would be a 
war of aggression ; therefore, probably, a war against combined 
Europe; therefore, in the end, an unsuccessful one, and likely 
to be visited with heavy retaliation and certain dismemberment. 
The ouvriers know that war would put a stop to much of the 
public and private expenditure which now causes their prospe- 
rity. The commercial classes hate war instinctively as well as 
rationally. The railroads, and the constant intercourse they 
have encouraged, and the extensive intermarriages, connexions, 
and interlacing of interests which this intercourse has brought 
about—all cry out loudly and powerfully for peace, especially 
for peace with England, The turbulent and unprincipled jour- 
nalists, who used to be the great clamourers for war, and the 
mischief makers who strove to fan every trifling misunderstand- 
ing into a bloody quarrel, are now effectually silenced. The 
Emperor is well aware of all this; the enthusiastic reception of 
his pacific speech at Bordeaux must have confirmed bis previous 
knowledge of the pacific desires of the people; and we have 
had ample opportunities of ascertaining that his own friends and 
supporters of all ranks of civilians, deprecate war in the most 
earnest manner. Louis Napoleon is, we believe, sincerely de- 
sirous to promote the interests of France, and perfectly aware 
that a war would be most inimical to those interests. He also 
a clearly how dangerous and impolitic it would be for 

imself and his position; and he has more than once repeated 
the argument we put forth more than a year ago when urging 
upon him a pacific policy, viz., that war would be a suicidal 
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folly in a civilian like himself; for that an unsuccessful war 
would destroy him, and that the fruits of a successful one would 
be reaped by the general who led it. If, therefore, Louis 
Napoleon is. guided by his own interests, or by his own clear 
perception of those interests, he will not voluntarily and de- 
liberately engage in war. 

But we must take into account not only Louis Napoleon’s 
interests, but his passions. Now, it is notorious that his anger 
is vehemently excited against both England and Belgium, and 
for the same reasons. Both countries harbour his personal 
enemies and the refugees from his tyranny; and the press in 
both countries has been unmeasured and unceasing in its abuse 
of him. Both countries he believes to be centres of perpetual 
plots against his government ; and if he supposed that he could 
seize the conspirators by a sudden inroad, like that by which 
his uncle obtained possession of the Duke d’Enghien, we greatly 
question whether any motive of decency or prudence could re- 
strain him from making the attempt. In the case of Belgium, 
too, his irritation is shared by a great number of persons in 
France ; and with the French nation the strongest motive for 
an attack on Belgium would not be the territorial aggrandize- 
ment, but the hunting out of what they regard as a nest of 
calumniators and conspirators. 

Now let us cast a hasty glance at those peculiarities of Louis 
Napoleon’s position which may leave him no free choice as to 
the line of action he shall adopt, and may compel him to be 
guided neither by his judgment, his imagination, nor his pas- 
sions, but by his necessities. The present prosperity of France 
is great, and the revenue is improving, but the deficit is large, 
and the public expenditure on a most extravagant scale. The 
unfunded debt is more extensive than is at all safe, and it is 
scarcely likely that a loan could be easily negotiated, at least 
in the open market of the world. Embarrassed finances, though 
in one point of view they may make war difficult, may, on the 
other hand, drive the Emperor into some rash and desperate 
step to rehabilitate them. A war in an enemy’s country can 
be made to support itself; and a triumphant army abroad, be- 
sides the possibility of levying tribute and indemnity, it might 
be hoped, would cost less than an unemployed but fully equipped 
army at home. This may not be a very wise or sound specula- 
tion; but we know that men in pecuniary difficulties are noto- 
riously adventurous and wild; and something must be done 
soon to bring expenditure and revenue to a balance. 

But the real difficulty lies with the army. Res dura et regni 
novitas may compel the Emperor to do what, if left to himself, 
and if omnipotent, he would most desire to avoid. Though it is 
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not true that he relies solely on the army; though his hold over 
the affections and wishes of the nation is general and strong ; 
yet it is unquestionably to the army in the first instance that he 
owes his elevation ; the army is now the active agent in all poli- 
tical movements; and he must content the army if he wishes to 
retain his power. It is exceedingly numerous, reaching to nearly 
400,000 men of all arms. Of these, Algeria employs at the 
outside 80,000, and Rome 20,000. The remainder are either 
employed as policemen, or are not employed at all. Now, the 
members of every profession wish for occupation: no man likes 
to rust away; and the members of the military profession long, 
in addition, for prize-money, and promotion, and adventure. 
Only a very limited number of them can be satisfied and kept 
quiet with decorations and pecuniary advantage; the others be- 
come only the more restless, envious, and ambitious, If we ex- 
cept a few of the older and wiser generals, the army as a whole 
desires war. It cannot be otherwise: it is natural: it is noto- 
rious. Part of the army is already disaffected, and can only be 
restored to and retained in its allegiance by the lucrative and 
tempting prospects which war holds out. If the President re- 
duced the army to such a number as could be fully employed in 
Algeria, Italy, and at home, he might keep his hold upon it 
without war, but he would make irreconcilable enemies of the 
officers who were thus reduced to half-pay. If he retains 
the army at its present or nearly its present magnitude, he 
must, in order to satisfy it, and to regain and enforce his hold 
upon its affections or adherence, employ it. He must engage 
in war, whatever be its dangers, at home or abroad. When 
placed, as he must soon be, between the alternatives of disgust- 
ing the people by war, or disgusting the army by peace, he must 
choose the former; for the army might defend him against the 
people: the people could never defend him against the army. 
The people would be passive: the army would be active. 

The army is even now notoriously restless and dissatisfied. 
The Algerine regiments are inclined to the Orleans family; 
many of those at home are strongly infected with Republican or 
Socialist opinions ;—a war, especially a sudden, dashing, and 
successful war, would at once rally them all to the imperial ré- 
gime. Louis Napoleon knows all this well. He will not like to 
be forced or hurried; and war may probably be his last card, 
but it is one which, sooner or later, he must play. His only 
security, and ours, would be in a disbanding of 70,000 of the 
most disaffected troops, and the suspension or great reduction of 
the conscription for the next two years. If he does not do this 
we may look out for the only other resource. 

But Louis Napoleon may not only be driven to war as a 
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matter of necessary policy, which, if successful, would consolidate 
his throne, and even if not immediately or brilliantly so, would 
postpone his dangers ;—he may be driven to it, if his fortunes 
become gloomy, and failure and destruction threaten him at 
home. If he sees his power slipping from under him, he is 
exactly the man to make a desperate, even an absurdly wild 
attempt to recover it, by a sudden attack upon England. If 
such an attempt should be temporarily successful, or even bril- 
liant in its failure, it would give him a new lease of power :—if 
otherwise, it would, as he well knows, dazzle the excitable and 
jealous fancies of the French, and impart a sort of lurid and 
grandiose lustre to his fall. At all events, if a landing were 
effected, and a serious amount of injury inflicted, (as could 
scarcely fail to be the case,) he would have gratified one passion 
of his morbid mind, and have gained a gaudy, though a stained 
and disgraceful ‘ page of history to himself.” 

To sum up the whole. All the obvious and well understood 
interests of Louis Napoleon dictate to him the preservation of 
peace, and the direction of all his energies to the development 
of the commerce, internal industry, and general resources of 
France ; and he himself is perfectly, coolly, and avowedly aware 
of this. But he believes that, sooner or later, his destiny is 
war; he is conscious also that the necessities of his position may 
leave him no choice in the matter ; and, finally, desperation may 
drive him to do what prudence would peremptorily forbid. 

If, then, the new Emperor of France should be driven into a 
war either by his restless ambition, or his imagined “ destiny,” 
or by the necessities of his position, what will be the situation 
and what the prospects of Great Britain? It is scarecly possi- 
ble that French aggression should take a shape or direction 
which will not, mediately or immediately, involve this country 
in hostilities. Louis Napoleon has too completely played the 
game of despots, too completely declared himself the unrelenting 
enemy of patriots and insurgents at home and abroad, to iden- 
tify himself with the cause of Italian or Hungarian revolu- 
tionists; nor would he be trusted by them were he to do so, 
The spirit of liberal propagandism, which formerly made France 
so formidable to the settled monarchical governments of Europe, 
has been crushed out of her by the repression and discomfiture 
of the Republican party in the nation. She is now no longer 
the scourge and the terror of despotic rulers, but their bulwark 
and ally—no longer the hope ook damaien of trampled rights, 
but their most ruthless and resolute oppressor. In case of a quar- 
rel with Austria, Louis Napoleon might, indeed, employ or excite 
the Liberals among the different nationalities she treads down to 
make a flank or rear movement in his favour; but so arbitrary 
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a temper and so close a copyist of his uncle will not voluntarily 
embark in such a scheme. He wishes, no doubt, for the annexa- 
tion of Savoy, but this for personal reasons we believe there is 
no likelihood of his attempting, unless by such an arrangement 
with other powers as would enable him to indemnify the Sar- 
dinian Government in another quarter. The seizure of Belgium 
and the frontier of the Rhine, or an attack upon England, are, 
therefore, the alternatives between which he will hesitate. Now 
if he flatters himself, as he did a short time ago, that he can 
offer such inducements to the three great continental powers, as 
will make it worth their while to permit him to extend his fron- 
tier to Antwerp and Mayenz, and if he has reason to surmise 
any such connivance on their part, his first movement will no 
doubt be in that direction: He will pick a quarrel with Bel- 
gium, which in the present state of affairs would be a matter of 
no great difficulty, and proceed to overrun and annex her. 
This, England could not tamely submit to; she is bound by 
treaty to defend her ally, and would probably feel that her in- 
terest as well as her duty engaged her in the cause; though, if 
alone and unsupported, she could offer to King Leopold no 
effectual aid, and would incur most serious peril to herself. 
Now, we have no means of knowing whether the three great 
powers, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, will be true to their 
engagements with this country, and are prepared bond fide and 
heartily to stand by the settlement of Europe as made at the 
Congress of Vienna, and subsequently modified by the erection 
of Belgium into a separate kingdom. But in the absence of 
knowledge, let us look at probabilities. England and France 
bear a very different relative position to the other great powers 
from that which they held during the last European war. Then 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and England, were fighting the battle 
of legitimate monarchy and settled government against revolu- 
tionary propagandism and popular sovereignty, as represented 
by France. They had a common interest and a common foe. 
Now France is an arbitrary Monarchy, and therefore the natu- 
ral ally of the other arbitrary Monarchs of the Continent. Eng- 
land is the representative of popular government and liberal 
ideas, and though not their active propagandist, is known to be 
the friend and favourer of constitutions and free institutions in 
other countries. The position, therefore, of France and Eng- 
land is wholly reversed. England alone of all the great powers 
has retained her Constitutional Government ; and that govern- 
ment has become far freer and more popular than it was. Bel- 
gium and Piedmont are her only real active wellwishers, (for of 
Spain and Portugal we make no account ; they would be wholly 
worthless as allies.) There can be no doubt that Russia, Austria, 
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and Prussia, in their secret hearts regard both Belgium and 
Piedmont with arrogance and dislike, and would not be sorry to 
see them both destroyed as constitutional states, if change could 
endthere. There can, we fear, be little doubt either, that these 
powers would, as a matter of feeling if not of policy, rejoice to 
see England weakened, humbled, and baffled, if no ulterior 
consequences were to follow. Putting aside, therefore, for the 
moment, the obligations of treaties which Royal ambition can 
generally find excuses to break through or evade, the question 
Jies in this nutshell: which do the three great Continental 
powers dread most—the military ambition of France, or the 
liberal ideas and sympathies of England? Will they be most 
likely to ally themselves cordially with a nation whom they 
know to be the steady friend and earnest promoter of those free 
institutions and popular rights which they have everywhere 
crushed, and which they instinctively feel to be their deadliest 
and most undying foe; or with a chief whose interests, as 
against the people, are identical with theirs; who, like them, is 
the foe to constitutional freedom, who may, they will ima- 
gine, be kept in safe bounds during his life-time, and who will 
probably be succeeded by a legitimate dynasty, from whose 
aggression they will have nothing to dread? In a word, will 
they regard the army of France, or the revolutionists of Ger- 
many, Italy, Poland, and Hungary, as their most formidable 
enemies? The only link we have with the great powers is the 
fear of French aggression ; all other considerations tend to link 
them with France against us. America, Belgium, Piedmont, 
and the patriots and insurgents of every land are our only real 
friends and cordial allies, in the present position of the courts of 
Europe. Prussia is a commercial rival and a slippery ally at 
best; Austria hates us with a perfect hatred; and Russia has 
long fretted under the control which our maritime superiority 
gives us over her, as long as she has only one port and 
one available sea-bord, and that one so easily blockaded as the 
Baltic. Whether these considerations will suffice to overweigh 
the memory of Bonaparte, and the dread of a possible revival of 
his policy, we cannot determine ; but assuredly, they are consi- 
derations of the greatest moment. 

On the supposition, however, that the three great powers com- 
bine to forbid to Louis Napoleon the desired extension of his fron- 
tier, and the absorption of Belgium and Savoy, he will be driven 
to his other alternative—an invasion of England. This, we can 
well imagine—especially as it need not, and probably would not, 
involve an European war—Austria would look on with delight, 
and Russia with suppressed and decorous complaisance. They 
would feel that there was no fear of the subjugation of England, 
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and would not be averse to watch the two neighbours weakening 
themselves by mutual hostilities. The invasion of England, too, 
would, beyond question, excite unbounded enthusiasm in the 
French army and navy, and be undertaken with the most pas- 
sionate alacrity. It would be enticing under every aspect ; it 
would offer a prospect of restoring the balance of glory between 
the two nations; its success or failure would be the affair of a 
few days ; in a word, it would be a gigantic and splendid gambling 
transaction. Moreover, Louis Napoleon might regard an inva- 
sion of England as his best card, on another view of the game. 
If he saw an European war to be inevitable, or if he meditated 
an aggression which would necessarily bring about one, it would 
be an object of immense importance to him to commence by 
crippling his most powerful, and impoverishing his wealthiest 
antagonist ; and a foray upon our shores, if he succeeded in de- 
stroying several of our arsenals and burning our dockyards—even 
if every man of the invading force were ultimately cut off—would 
put us hors de combat, for at least the first campaign. Whether, 
therefore, the Continental powers are true to the treaties of Vienna 
or not, an attack upon England seems to be the most probable 
contingency of a warlike future, unless, at least, our state of 
— should be such as obviously to render it a hopeless 
and a mad adventure. 

There is yet another consideration, in one view meriting the 
gravest attention of our statesmen. The aggressive and domi- 
neering spirit of Roman Catholicism has of late re-appeared in a 
daring and vigour which, a while ago, many among us never ex- 
pected to see again. In Rome, in Austria, in Tuscany, in Pied- 
mont, in Ireland, in England, and even in France, a disposition 
has been manifested, in no obscure or hesitating way, to play a 
bold and resolute game for the recovery of the old influence of St. 
Peter’s Chair. It is impossible to doubt that each act of oppres- 
sion or encroachment is part of a deliberate, deep-laid, and sys- 
tematic conspiracy against the spiritual, and therefore and there- 
by against the national, liberties of Europe. France has re- 
stored and still supports the Pope. The clergy in return support 
Louis Napoleon with all their influence, which is still great and 
most unscrupulously used. Now, not only is the Pope, we be- 
lieve, willing enough, if not anxious, to urge on the French 
Emperor to hostilities with England, as the centre and bulwark 
of Protestantism, but the Emperor is well enough disposed to 
enlist priestly influence and religious fanaticism on his side in 
his meditated attack upon us, whenever he shall deem it ex- 
pedient to strike. He aie to the welcome and assistance he 


expects to receive from the ultramontane party in Ireland, when 
his troops shall land there with banners blessed by Pius the 
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Ninth, as one of his most powerful instruments of success. By 
representing an attack on England as a sort of holy crusade, he 
hopes to obtain the good wishes and, at all events, the passive 
countenance and aid of the Catholic party in every European 
State, whether the State itself be, on other grounds, inimical or 
friendly to us. Now, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Sardinia 
are even more Catholic than they are constitutional ; and the 
introduction of a religious element into the question, if the Pope 
makes skilful use of the weapon, may greatly endanger our alli- 
ances with these powers, or at least cool their interest in our 
behalf. And when Louis Napoleon shall offer the army the 
hope of glory, booty, and revenge; and to the people the pro- 
spect of such plundered wealth as shall relieve them from the 
immediate pressure of taxation ; and to the Catholics of Europe 
the opportunity of striking a mighty blow for the triumph of 
their ancient faith; and to the Catholics of Ireland retaliation, 
supremacy, and spoliation—is he likely to want enthusiastic 
volunteers for the adventure ? 

One powerful and cordial ally in the struggle which is possi- 
bly before us, we have or ought to have. In a contest for con- 
stitutional liberty in Europe, America ought to combat by our 
side. In acontest for British safety and freedom, we believe 
she would so combat, and in that case we need have no fear for 
the result. But we must remember that the Americans are 
a jealous, quick-tempered, and encroaching people, and that 
we are perpetually on the verge of some dispute with them, 
which circumstances might easily aggravate into a quarrel. 
We must remember also that the Cuban question hangs over 
us, and may at no distant time—unless American morality should 
be improved, or the American Government be firmer and more 
self-denying than it has sometimes been—involve us in a most 
painful and perilous collision, And, finally, we must remember 
that the sentiments of regard and consanguinity felt towards us 
by the United States, are no longer as vivid or as general as 
we could wish. For a generation back we have been pouring 
out upon their shores, by thousands—sometimes hundreds of 
thousands—every year, shoals of Irish malcontents, with inflamed 
passions and perverted minds, spreading their insane and malig- 
nant hatred against England through every city and parish of 
the land which has sheltered them, poisoning and turning away 
from us the affections of those who should have been our fastest 
friends, by their bitter diatribes, their fierce invectives, and their 
savage lies. Therefore, though we fully believe that in a real 
struggle for existence or for freedom, if it ever comes to this, 
England might confidently count on effective and zealous aid 
from America, we scarcely think that she could count on her 
active assistance in an European war, even if that war were 
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waged, not for Empire, but for liberal institutions, for Hungarian 
or Italian emancipation, for trampled nationalities, or for religious 
rights. 

Such are our dangers as they appear on a deliberate survey 
of our position, and as depicted in no alarmist spirit. Now, 
what are our means of meeting them ? 

We do not propose to inflict upon our readers any detailed 
discussion of the National Defences, for several reasons. rst, 
because our article has already reached to such unusual length. 
Secondly, because the subject has been already treated in all its 
bearings, present and prospective, by naval and military men 
of high capacity and long experience, both in pamphlets in- 
numerable and in the columns of the daily press, whereas we 
have no professional claims to speak upon it. Thirdly, because 
it seems almost impossible to arrive at accurate conclusions, even 
as to facts, on this momentous matter; one military member of 
the House of Commons proving that we had at least 60,000 
available troops in Great Britain in case of necessity, and 
another proving that not above 10,000 could be brought into 
the field ; one Admiralty official declaring the number of ships 
that could be fitted out or summoned home to guard our coasts, 
to be deplorably inadequate and few, and another affirming that 
we could, on the shortest notice, fill the whole channel with 
war steamers fully equipped and stationed within signal distance 
(or hailing distance, for there was a difference in the reports) of 
each other. And lastly, because we have little or no information 
to give our readers beyond what has been already published, 
and if we had, it is obvious that we could not make it known 
without impropriety and breach of confidence. Whatever is 
doing in the way of preparation, is being done quietly ; and over 
the actual state of our means for meeting aggression, Govern- 
ment has wisely thrown a veil, which we do not desire to lift. 
We shall merely mention a few facts, sufficient to satisfy English- 
men that whatever additional means of defence the Government 
may think it incumbent on them to ask for, the British Nation 
will do well to grant. 

At the beginning of 1852 our entire naval force, according to 
the best estimate we can obtain, consisted of about 540 vessels, 
(of which 60 were ships of the line, and 150 were steamers,) and 
40,000 men. At the same time the French navy consisted of 
about 330 vessels, of which 40 were ships of the line, and 114 
were steamers ; these were manned by 27,000 sailors and marines. 
Now, when we reflect that our colonies extend over the whole 

lobe, and employ an immense proportion of our fleet, while 
rance has scarcely a single colony, except Algiers, which lies 
close to her shores, and that our commerce, which our navy is 
required to countenance and protect, is many-fold that of France, 
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we shall see at a glance that in available force the French are 
far a-head of us. Onr navy is scattered over the world—in the 
Indian and Chinese seas, on the west coast of Africa, at the 
Cape, in the West Indies, in North America, in Australia, as well 
as in the Mediterranean and in the Channel. The French fleet 
- may be, and generally is, for the most part, concentrated in the 
Mediterranean, and at Cherbourg, Brest, and Toulon. Again, 
the number of vessels belonging to the respective countries is no 
measure of their respective means of attack and defence, unless 
we could know also how many of these ships are manned and in 
commission, and at home, or within reach. This we cannot tell 
our readers, But Admiral Bowles said in the House of Com- 
mons, in July 1851, that “ it very rarely occurs that we have 
even a single ship at home fully manned and disciplined.” In 
February 1852, he writes that “ it requires six months to man 
six ships of the line;” that “a squadron of eight ships of the 
line, left by Sir Robert Peel fully equipped and manned, and 
intended by him for home service and the defence of our coasts 
and commerce against sudden danger, is either being reduced or 
dispersed ;” that “ our Channel squadron has altogether dis- 
appeared : we have one ship of the line and two or three frigates 
lying idly in the Tagus, but at home not a single ship manned 
or ready for sea, and any thing like instruction or exercise in 
naval evolutions has become wholly impracticable, and is appa- 
rently entirely lost sight of.” Two months after, the Admiral 
informs us, in a third edition of his pamphlet, that “ when Lord 
John Russell quitted office we had not a single ship of force 
manned and ready for sea in any of our ports,” and that the sub- 
sequent “ recall of the Lisben squadron only adds one ship of 
the line and two frigates to a force previously nil, and that at 
least 5000 men are still required to man and render effective 
our home fleet, which is in all other respects perfectly ready for 
sea.” The summary of the whole seemed to be that we had at 
that time an ample, or nearly ample, number of ships, but that 
they were either unmanned or unequipped, or absent on dis- 
tant service. ; 

At the same date—that is, a year ago—the relative military 
forces of the two nations stood thus. France had an actual 
standing army of 393,000 men, fully equipped and admirably 
trained. Of these 20,000 were at Rome, and 60,000 to 80,000 
in Algeria, leaving 300,000 for home service or foreign aggres- 
sion. Besides this, we must bear in mind that the regular army 
of France may be said to be almost illimitable. Every year, 
from 60,000 to 80,000 soldiers are disbanded, (having completed 
their seven years of service, ) of whom only about sixteen per cent. 
re-enter the army as remplagants. Under this system 500,000 
men, perfectly disciplined, and in the prime of life, could, at any 
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time, under the stimulus of necessity or enthusiasm, be added 
to the existing force. To defend ourselves against this mighty 
army, or such portion of it as could be employed against us, our 
whole regular force amounted to about 130,000 men, of whom, 
in round numbers, 30,000 were employed in India, and 40,000 
in our various colonies, leaving 60,000 for the protection of the 
United Kingdom. Of these about 25,000 are stationed in 
Ireland, and 35,000 scattered through Great Britain. Our re- 
serves, for garrison duty, &c., &c., in case of need, consisted of 
30,000 enrolled pensioners, many quite worn out, 14,000 yeo- 
manry, and 8000 of the Dockyard battalions, 

The artillery of the two countries was even more dispro- 
portionate. The French had 30,000 artillerymen and 500 

uns for field service, ready horsed and equipped: the army of 
Paris alone, with less than 70,000 men, had 120 field-pieces, 
We had in Great Britain 7000 artillerymen, and it is asserted 
(and we never heard it denied) only 40 guns fully horsed and 
prepared. If to these facts we add the statement of the Duke 
of Wellington, that “ for the proper garrisoning of our arsenals 
and dockyards alone we should require 65,000 men,” and that 
“ as we stand now (in 1847) not 5000 could be put under arms, 
if required, for any service whatever, without leaving without 
relief all employed on any duty ;” and remember that since that 
date the regular army had been diminished rather than increased, 
—we have completed a bird’s-eye view of a state of things which 
might well have prevented any cabinet-minister from smiling 
by day or sleeping by night, more —— if he had read and 
duly weighed the full import of the following pregnant warning 
by the Duke of Wellington :—“ I have examined and recon- 
noitred, over and over again, the whole coast from the North 
Foreland to Selsy Bill, near Portsmouth, and I say that, except- 
ing immediately under the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a 
= on the coast on which infantry might not be thrown on 
shore, at any time of tide, with any wind, and in any weather, 
and from which such a body of infantry, so thrown on shore, 
would not find within the distance of five miles a road into the 
interior of the country. In that space of coast there are not 
less than seven small harbours or mouths of rivers, and without 
defence, of which an enemy, having landed his infantry on the 
coast, might take possession, and therein land his cavalry and 
artillery of all calibre, and establish himself and his communica- 
tion with France.” 

Such was the position of affairs a year ago. Happily, a short 
time after the accession of the present Emperor of the French, 
this nation began to awake from its dream of blind security, and 
to think that, even were there no immediate danger, such a state 
of unpreparedness was not creditable to a country possessing 
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such boundless wealth, and exercising so vast an influence on 
the destinies of mankind. Our statesmen, too, of both parties, 
began to be uneasy, and to reflect upon the awful responsibility 
which would rest upon them, if any serious calamity, or even 
formidable menace, were to result from their strange apathy. 
We have not yet done enough to provide against possible con- 
tingencies, but we have done much. The change in our posi- 
tion, we believe, may be briefly summed up thus :—The fortifi- 
cations of our military and naval arsenals have been carefully in- 
spected and put in a comparatively fair state of efficiency. We 
have embodied and trained for twenty-one days a force of 30,000 
militia, and have made arrangements for calling out 50,000 
more next year. Volunteers have scarcely anywhere been 
wanting, and in most cases more offered themselves than could 
be accepted. Their spirit has everywhere been excellent, and 
the short drill to which they have been subjected has been more 
effective than could have been anticipated. They will form a 
valuable nursery for the reinforcement or support of the regular 
troops, and with the enrolled pensioners will suffice for all our 
garrison duty. Lord Hardinge has been indefatigable in aug- 
menting the artillery. Instead of 40 guns, we have now 120 
field-pieces ready for service, and, it is said, shall soon have 200. 
Two thousand additional men have been voted for this ser- 
vice, and 1500 marines for the navy. Lastly, the Admiralty 
have not been behindhand. The eXtraordinary activity in the 
French ports and dockyards has stimulated their emulation. 
Several large screw steamers are being rapidly pushed forward ; 
and arrangements have been quietly made by which, in case 
of a sudden emergency, a formidable, if not an ample force of 
ships of the line and steamers can be sent into the Channel 
manned, to the extent of five-sixths of their full complement, 
with first-rate seamen and gunners, within a week of the receipt 
of warlike intelligence. It is true that this can only be done at 
the cost of great inconvenience to other services; but it is a 
satisfaction to learn that it can be done at all. The Admiralty 
authorities, also, are intent upon the preparation of a more just 
and popular system of manning our navy; and in future we 
are to keep in every one of our chief ports a sufficient force of 
men-of-war and steamers to secure them and the coast imme- 
diately around from attack. Every month puts our defences, 
both by land and sea, in a state of greater efficiency; and ere 
long we shall probably be prepared, not only to repel any attempt 
at a descent upon our shores on a small scale, but to make it 
too hazardous for the enemy to be any longer probable. For 
regular war, or an invasion deliberately arranged and by a large 
force, we may expect such ample notice as will enable us to call 
forth all our enormous resources. 
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But though we are unquestionably in a far safer condition 
than we were a year ago, we are far from thinking that enough 
has been done. We must render an invasion of our shores so 
hopeless that nothing short of insanity would undertake it. We 
must bear in mind that if ever it be attempted, we shall have 
to guard against three attacks at once: one from Toulon, directed 
upon Ireland, and two from Cherbourg and Brest, directed 
against the south coast,—the landing and even temporary suc- 
cess of any one of which, would be a calamity scarcely to be 
endured even in thought. Therefore, we earnestly desire to see 
not only the addition of at least 5000 men to the navy, but 
such an augmentation of our regular troops as will leave us 
always 50,000 men in Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland. We 
trust that no ministry will be deterred by the dread of debates 
on the Estimates from proposing this increase to our force. We 
trust that no House of Commons, from shallow and short-sighted 
parsimony, will, by refusing it, put to hazard our miracles of 
civilisation, our national honour, our as yet unviolated shores, 
We trust that the reckless advocates of Peace-at-any-price and 
Economy-at-any-cost will not, by opposing what is necessary 
for our safety, sink themselves yet lower than they have done 
in public estimation. And, finally, we trust, that even if 
Ministers and Parliament and Economists should all shrink 
and be found wanting in this hour of crisis, the British People 
will urge them to their duty in language that cannot be mistaken, 
and with a unanimity which will not be gainsaid. From foreign 
ageression a nation of our boundless resources, if once fairly 
roused, has nothing ultimately to fear: from native apathy, 
haughty security, niggardly and narrow views, may come yg 
ruin, and unavailing repentance. 


In conclusion, in what we have said of the affairs of France 
and of the position of the new Emperor, we have intended neither 
to express approval of his conduct nor to hazard any prediction as 
to his future course. Of the former, we have spoken on a pre- 
vious occasion freely and fully enough. We can never be the 
apologists of a Tyrant, even where the tyranny is welcomed by 
millions, and is a bulwark against a worse alternative. France 
has before her only a choice of evils, and a navigation between 
two opposing dangers; and the chapter of accidents is always 
too rich with her, and her changes and vagaries too phantasma- 
goric and unaccountable, to induce us to venture on a prophecy 
as to how long she may rest in the one she has now embraced. 
In a despotism so stern, indiscriminate, and inglorious as this 
she cannot ultimately acquiesce: whether it will be relaxed by 
the wisdom of the Ruler, or overthrown by the impatience of 
the victims,—who can say ? 
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Scottish Philosophy. 


Art. II.— Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education 
and University Reform. Chiefly from the Edinburgh Review ; 
corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By 
Sir WiLL1am Hami.ton, Baronet. London and Edinburgh, 
1852. 


Ir seems a common opinion that there is little connexion be- 
tween the subtle reasonings of recluse thinkers, devoted to ab- 
stract speculation, and the actions or even the discoveries which 
are important to mankind. Books of metaphysics are thus 
cast aside as void of human interest. The Philosopher, not- 
withstanding, pursues his vocation, without expecting to con- 
vert the multitude to his manner of life. In each generation 
we find meditative minds, struggling to obtain the most com- 
prehensive survey of the boundaries of knowledge, the deepest 
insight of the foundation of human beliefs, and the truest inter- 
pretation of the life of man. And when we look beneath the 
“shews of things,” into the great heart of literature and social 
life, we find also that the intellectual agitation of these recluses has 
not really been unconnected, as it seemed to be, with the pulsa- 
tions of that heart; that on the contrary those who have main- 
tained the vitality of philosophical discussion have—as by a social 
law—contributed the force which has kept the sciences in move- 
ment. The small band of labourers on these remote mountain 
summits of thought have guided opinions and affairs among 
the busy multitude in the valleys below. Their adventures 
and employments on the misty margin of human knowledge, 
whatever its success may have been in adding to the store of de- 
finite and immediately applicable information concerning the 
grand objects of the survey, will not be overlooked by a pro- 
found student of the literature and institutions of a genera- 
tion. Abstract Philosophy—the expression of the deepest 
thought of the present, and the pioneer of popular opinion in 
the future—is a permanent intellectual want of the human 
mind. Its high speculations, even if conversant with an abso- 
lutely indeterminate problem, are always important in their 
effects, as a chief cause of the changes for good or evil in the 
literary, social, and ecclesiastical expression of the current tastes 
and tendencies. Philosophical labours, pursued amid colourless 
abstractions, deeply tinge the results of every other department 
of intellectual action, History, in short, goes far to confirm the 
profound remark of Coleridge :—“ To the immense majority of 
men, even in civilized countries, speculative philosophy has ever 
been, and must ever remain, a terra incognita. Yet it is not 
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the less true, that all the epoch-forming revolutions of the 
Christian world, the revolutions of religion and with them the 
civil, social, and domestic habits of the nations concerned, have 
coincided with the rise and fall of metaphysical systems.” * 

Those who possess these convictions, cannot fail to regard with 
interest the kind of stream which, in any given period, is issuing 
from this remote well-spring of opinion. They will recognise 
some connexion between the topic of Scottish Philosophy, and 
those literary, scientific, theological, and even political questions 
which more frequently occupy our pages. Scotland has, in the 
past, added not a few classic books to philosophical literature. 
Our country has produced some of the most eminent specu- 
lative workmen of modern times. A careful analysis of the 

resent SS theological and__ political — of 
Western Jurope and America might trace back some of the 
most remarkable and influential of them to the workings of these 
Scottish minds. 

We cannot return to a region so nearly related as Philosophy 
is, to a Journal which aims at an independent and thoughtful 
appreciation of human affairs and productions, more appropri- 
ately than through the academic avenue formed by the writings 
of Sir William Hamilton. Nor, as a national Journal, can 


we more suitably foster the old Scottish taste for that study, 
than by inviting the attention of our readers to some of the 
phases of our national speculation, in association with the most 
recent performances of the living representative of Scottish 
philosophy. No well-informed person needs to be told of the 





* The Statesman’s Manual: A Lay Sermon. By S. T. Coleridge. 

+ The Literature of Scottish Philosophy, regarded as a whole, has still to be 
collected and reviewed, and its history has still to be written. A valuable critical 
and historieal essay might be founded on a review of that collective literature, in- 
cluding a summary of its performances, and a report of its “deficiencies” after 
the manner of Bacon. Buta work so ambitious, and which needs so much learned 
research, is unsuited to an ephemeral Article. 

We are glad to notice pleasing indications, even since this Article has been 
written, that our philosophical literature is in a state of growth. We refer to the 
recent addition which it has received in a treatise on Zhe Philosophy of the 
Senses: or, Man in Connesion with a Material World, by Robert S. Wyld ; (Edin- 
burgh, 1852;) and in an /nquiry into Human Nature, by John G. M‘Vicar, D.D. 
(Edinburgh, 1853.) Mr, Wyld’s book contains the contribution of an unprofes- 
sional student of philosophy, and may be taken for a happy symptom of some re- 
vival, at the present time, of the philosophic taste among our countrymen. With- 
out passing an opinion upon its critical and scientific judgments, we heartily 
appreciate the thoughtful, genial spirit, and freshness of observation which it 
manifests, as well as the intention of its excellent author. Dr. M‘Vicar has issued 
an ingenious and original essay, which contains some curious disquisition and 
much suggestive thought, We shall not do the able writer the great injustice of 
offering at present, or in this form, any detailed opinion upon the contents of his 
— We recommend it emphatically to the attention of all our philosophical 
readers, 
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connexion between the name of Sir William Hamilton and the 
most elevated intellectual service of this age. During more 
than twenty years he has, by precept and example, recommended 
abstract speculation to a generation by whom such pursuits have 
been almost unanimously proscribed as valueless, and has la- 
boured, in the isolation of his chosen walk, to redeem those pro- 
ducts which are exclusively intellectual from the popular charge 
of uselessness, For many years he has been one of the chief 
philosophical powers in British literature, and he is now recog- 
nised as the solitary Scottish conqueror in the realm of specu- 
lation. The Discussions now before us, together with the Notes 
and Dissertations conjoined with the author's edition of the works 
of Reid, of which in a former Article we gave some account,” 
contain more speculative thought and curious learning than has 
ever before been discharged into literature by any single Scottish 
mind. 

The world is indebted to the Edinburgh Review, as the origi- 
nal channel of the most important British contributions to Philo- 
sophy of recent times,—the comparatively popular essays of Sir 
James Mackintosh, and these profound discussions of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. The present volume includes the celebrated 
papers contributed to the Review from 1829 to 1838; and a 
remarkable Appendix of new matter which now appears for 
the first time. Six of the sixteen republished Discussions, as 
well as a considerable portion of the Appendix, are devoted to 
Philosophy. In the present Article we confine our attention to 
the philosophical parts of the volume. We make no allusion 
to very many important questions in theology, church history, 
and the theory and practice of education, which are discussed 
in its pages. We must, moreover, beg the special indulgence of 
our readers, while we try to conduct them towards the territory, 
hitherto almost unfrequented in Scotland, in which Sir William 
Hamilton has pursued his intellectual work as a philosopher. 
We do not ask them to take a part in the remote labour of lonely 
metaphysicians. But we do wish to induce them to join us in an 
exploring journey in that direction. If, before that journey is 
done, we have witnessed, as in a sunny haze, the champaign 
country, which a slight historical survey of modern British 
thought may disclose, that more animating scene may perhaps 
make some amends for our having to pass through one or two 
metaphysical tunnels of more than usual length and darkness, 
which lie between us and a satisfactory view of the structure 
which has been reared by this latest labourer in the region of 
Scottish speculation. 





* See North British Review, No. XIX. 
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In which degree, it may be asked, has the literary and social 
atmosphere of Scotland been charged with the elements of 
intellectual life, during the quarter of a century within which 
Sir William Hamilton has been giving his philosophical opinions 
tothe world? The answer to this question, involving, as it does, 
some reference to the earlier Scottish and even British systematic 
thought, may carry us over a considerable part of our present 
journey. In offering it, we shall view the intellectual character 
of this epoch in its connexion with the historical antecedents of 
which that character is partly the result, and then describe, in 
some of the doctrines of Sir William Hamilton, the most recent 
expression which our insular and national speculation has 
assumed, 
The opening Discussion of the work now before us was first 
published in 1829, when the sun of Scottish Philosophy seemed 
about to set. In the preceding year our country had lost in Stew- 
art the most accomplished and least abstract expounder of the doc- 
trines of Reid. Nearly ten years earlier, the brief and brilliant 
career of Thomas Brown was ended. Mackintosh still remained, 
his speculative ardour interrupted by the temptations of public 
life, although no narrow strife of party had defiled the purity or 
clouded the grandeur of a mind too capacious for mere sec- 
tarianism either in Philosophy or politics, and whose literary 
fragments excite regret only because they are so scanty and 
desultory. ‘The eminent intellectual ability of the elder Mill is, 
notwithstanding his Scottish birth, more properly associated 
with South Britain, and neither the acute work of Ballantyne, 
nor the empiricism of the phrenologists, requires any exception 
to the statement, that with Stewart, Brown, and Mackintosh, 
Scottish Philosophy seemed, twenty years since, to be passing 
away. 
Nor does a greatly different verdict seem called for, as regards 
the national life in intellectual pursuits, when we consider the 
ne of the country, either in general literature or specu- 
ative theology, now and in the intervening period. With the 
operations of Scott and Jeffrey, the most obtrusive and charac- 
teristic Scottish action upon modern literature ceased. Since 
Hume, there has been no Scottish movement among the prin- 
ciples of philosophical theology, of a diffusive influence extend- 
ing over Europe. Chalmers introduced the vitality of a mag- 
nanimous and genial mind into doctrines in divinity, which, in 
the spirit of the national theological conservatism, tended, philo- 
sophically speaking, to assume a dogmatic rigour of the scholastic 
type; and, like Arnold in England, illustrated the suitability 
of Christianity to the ever changing social and intellectual 
condition of the successive ages of mankind. It is well if the 
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watchmen of public opinion can stil] discover symptoms of Scot- 
tish progress in the career which he commenced,—congenial 
efforts of Christian manliness in the cause of high thought and 
expansive Christianity, which might guard our theology and 
ecclesiastical life, from the perilous isolation of a merely protest- 
ing, instead of an advancing and reconciling power. Must we 
say that Scotland, which in these years has been the scene of 
so much social, ecclesiastical, and religious activity, is, in the 
calmer sphere of meditation and learned research, to follow pas- 
sively in the wake of Europe or America, or, with abated mental 
energy and progress, to repose amid her old traditions? May 
we not put a more liberal interpretation upon the present pheno- 
mena of her intellectual life,—one which recognises the peculiar 
character of the nation, with its proper function in the history of 
opinions, and judge that, in an age of the dissolution of doc- 
trines into their elements, it is good to find symptoms of the 
action of a law of doctrinal cohesion, even at the expense of the 
more enlarged philosophic sympathies? Whatever answer may 
be rendered to these questions, it must be congenial to those 
who are interested in them, to study the character of the new 
type of Scottish speculation, which has been in the course of for- 
mation in these twenty years, by an intellectual giant, who is all 
the more conspicuous and remarkable as he now stands so nearly 
alone, in the ebb of literary activity in Scotland which has been 
apparent during this generation. 

We cannot affirm that a corresponding ebb has been going on 
in England. The condition of reflective studies in the southern 
part of the Island seemed hardly more propitious than in Scot- 
land twenty-five years ago. English Philosophy had been a 
blank almost since the early years of last century. It was needful 
to look across the gulf of more than a hundred years, to discover 
in the distance the great monument of speculation reared by 
Locke. Hartley, Price, and Harris are indeed eminent names 
in the interval. But for several generations, philosophic thought 
had lost its charm for the leading minds of England. It was 
expressly discouraged by her universities, where the Modern 
Philosophy was at no time regarded with special favour. Yet, 
on the other hand, a quarter of a century since, the Scottish 
mind exhibited chiefly symptoms of a speculative decline; while 
England was beginning to abound in the seeds of fresh thought, 
which have since produced no inconsiderable harvest, not only 
in metaphysics and logic, but in poetry, the social science, theo- 
logy, and other departments cognate to Philosophy. It was then 
a period of transition. The aged Bentham stood almost alone, 
as the prophet of the worldly utilitarianism which was nour- 
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ished by the philosophic teaching of a former generation. But 
England was summoned to a course of meditation, transcending 
her wonted mental experience, by the dreamy sage of Highgate ; 
and invited to muse on the deep meaning and beauty of nature 
by the recluse of Rydal Mount. To these two fountains, aided 
by some tributary streams, no small part of what is peculiar to 
the national thought and literature in this generation may be 
traced. But even with the help of Scottish gravitation towards 
the British metropolis, the generation has not sent forth a master 
mind of mark enough to take a place in Philosophy in the ranks 
of the intellectual grandees of England, beside her own Bacon 
or Locke. 

An important chapter in modern intellectual history might, 
however, be formed out of the materials presented in the social 
and literary history of South Britain during these years. Strange 
tides of opinion have been passing through many minds, moving 
old institutions and traditions, and gradually depositing a litera- 
ture as different in its character from that to which the preceding 
period was accustomed, as the external arrangements of life in 
this country now are different from their state in the days of our 
fathers. It has been to England a period of the revival of theo- 
retic principles, good and evil, into life, all over the substratum 
of the national mind. These principles, with their implied logi- 
cal consequences, have been struggling into practice, with not a 
little of that force and consistency of purpose which earnest con- 
viction directs against the seductions of ease and present expedi- 
ency. Theories-—the upheavings of the philosophic mind, have 
risen in greater number and force in England in these times than 
since the great Revolution. The present fermentation of opinions 
is, indeed, a signal illustration of the power of general principles, 
to modify even the practices and institutions which are discovered 
to be at variance with the logical results of speculation ; and to 
produce an epoch which can least of all dispense with those com- 
prehensive minds, whose function is to guide wisely the revolution 
needed to reconcile concrete social institutions with abstract doc- 
trines. Free reflection is directed towards the depths of political, 
ecclesiastical, and theological questions. The organization of la- 
bour, and of national and international society, is discussed in 
many quarters in a manner which forces the disputants within the 
province of Philosophy. The recent history of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs suggests many applications of the meditative habit of mind to 
the problems of the Church. Nowhere, perhaps, on the ecclesi- 
astical horizon, can the philosophic observer discover an object 
which better deserves his patient study than the Church of Eng- 
land, with its singularly complicated and anomalous external 
and internal relations; and containing elements now galvanized 
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into a mutually destructive life, after the almost unbroken 
slumber of nearly two centuries. It is probably the region of 
theological controversy which presents the most obvious signs of 
the spread of a bold and novel intellectual life. The old ques- 
tions of the criterion of certainty and the rule of faith, are raised 
in treatises by learned ecclesiastics, and in others, by philoso- 
phical religionists, all conducting towards a state of opinion, in 
which the principles of the Reformation seem destined to under- 
go a more searching scrutiny, by Romanists on the one side, 
and Rationalists on the other, than they have experienced in 
this country since the Western Churches revolted from Rome. 

Nor is the change in Continental less than it has been in Eng- 
lish thoughtful literature, during the last quarter of a century, 
but it has gone in an opposite direction. In the earlier part of 
that period, Schelling and Hegel were conspicuous, among a host 
of less notable names, as philosophical leaders in Germany; and 
Cousin was the centre of the most brilliant and numerous circle of 
thinkers which France has known since the decline of the Car- 
tesian school. Now, after a course of speculation the most active 
and extravagant which modern times have witnessed, Philosophy 
appears at last in a state of collapse in Germany, and political 
revolution has meanwhile silenced its voice in France. The 
dark cloud of civil and ecclesiastical despotism gathers over the 
nations of the Continent most prolific of letters. We are re- 
minded of the gradual decay of Philosophy, when the universal 
mind of the West was formerly wasting beneath the corrupt rule 
of the Roman emperors, and of the calamities of Boethius, in an 
age which illustrated the connexion of intellectual decline with 
the departure of christian manliness. For the valuable reflec- 
tive research of the future, as for the other seeds of human pro- 
gress, we are apt, when we look around, to turn from the coun- 
try of Leibnitz and that of Malebranche, to the land which 
produced Bacon, and Locke, and Reid. 

But symptoms of the action of recent German and French 
Philosophy upon the British mind are notable in the present in- 
tellectual literature of this country. The philosophical methods 
and language which have originated in Germany, in the last 
seventy years, so fill the vision of some of the minds devoted to 
this study in Britain and America, that they seem to have forgot- 
ten the fact,—concealed in the past behind the cloud of German 
metaphysics, that we have a characteristic British philosophical 
literature of our own; and moreover, that many of these foreign 
doctrines, in spreading among us, are only returning to the land 
of their origin in a sublimated form. Modern Philosophy may, 
notwithstanding, be vaguely described as developed according 
to the British and the Continental type; and the old Scottish 
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was a modification of the British, with some important peculiar- 
ities. The following paragraphs, in describing the rudiments 
of English and Scottish speculation in the early history of each, 
may in part illustrate this statement. 

When we ponder the deep convictions by means of which the 
majestic spirit of Bacon roused the mind of England, we find him 
guiding men in another step of that series, alternating between 
dream and waking—notionalism and realism, which the history 
of human intelligence presents. His works express the many- 
toned call of a great soul to break through illusions—to descend 
beneath words to their true meaning, beneath changing appear- 
ances to the unchanging generalities which mere phenomena 
may either conceal or conduct to. But this call of Bacon was 
addressed, so to speak, in the national dialect ; and in the tone of 
one conscious that the function of man is patiently to seek truth, 
rather than dogmatically to assume that he has found, and may 
systematically expound it. Man cannot, he would say, ascend 
at once to the apex of Being, and form an a priori science of 
existence, as if the knower were the lord of the knowable. He 
must ascend by slow degrees, and, as the servant of experience, 
surrender the luxuries of dogmatic hypothesis. Such was the 
spirit of Bacon. Instead of a finished system of his own, he 
characteristically offers a series of aphorisms and historic illus- 
trations, which enforce the impossibility of exhausting Being in 
knowledge, the inferiority of the knower to the knowable, the 
broken intercourse in which the balance of this inferiority may 
with self-denial be gradually reduced, and a true communion 
between man and nature established. We cannot now pause 
in his company. But the reader who wishes to absorb into 
himself the spirit of that philosophy of which Experience is 
the watchword, may profitably return often to the De Aug- 
mentis and the Novum Organum. 

We pass down the stream of time well-nigh seventy years, to 
exchange the art and spirit of Philosophy—the principle of pro- 
gress contained, in the form we have alluded to, in these works 
of Bacon, for the scientific theory concerning Experience, pre- 
sented in the writings of Locke. The triumphs of Experience 
were becoming illustrious in physical discovery. But the illu- 
sions against which Bacon warned had not disappeared. Man 
was still lorded over by preconceptions through which he vainly 
tried to conquer his way to reality. Even the current Philo- 
sophy of the age appeared to Locke to provide, in the famous 
dogma of innate principles, a refuge for notions which could 
not be traced back to what is real. Bacon had urged men to 
explore appearances in search of universal truths, and to aban- 
don their preconceptions. But Descartes, Lord Herbert, and 
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other leading thinkers seemed to say that universal truths might 
be found among human preconceptions, without the labour of a 
previous inductive scrutiny of appearances, The relation of hu- 
man knowledge to Experience must itself, therefore, be scienti- 
fically determined, Their mutual adjustment, by means of an 
inductive study of our knowledge in its most general aspect, 
was the design of the imperfectly performed work of Locke. 

With Locke and his associates the proper Philosophy of South 
Britain terminates. Bacon impelled men to search fora knowledge 
of the real through the seeming; and Locke offered an ambiguous 
solution of the question, whether Experience is the only cause, 
and its sphere the utmost limit of human knowledge. The grand 
glimpses of Bacon, and the solid thought of Locke, are the chief 
excitement which the higher mind of Britain supplies, in the 
earlier period of its modern history, to the speculative tendencies 
of Europe. Careless of subtilty, and averse from what is mys- 
terious, Locke has probably promoted Philosophy as much by 
the controversies for which the doubtful parts of his writings 
have afforded room, as by the doctrine which they unambigu- 
ously contain.* A psychological analysis of these two memorable 
minds would be a study of the English intellectual character. 
So delicate a process must not be interposed in this superficial 
survey of the main stream of speculation in Britain. We 
go on to describe an important passage in its course. That 
course was changed when the Essay of Locke became the ali- 
ment of a few Scottish thinkers towards the middle of last cen- 
tury. The circumstance seems to illustrate some of the points 
of difference in the character of the minds of the two divisions 
of this island. 

When we consider the national character, we perhaps expect 
to find, in the higher intellectual operations of the Scottish mind, 
the tendency to test or verify dogmatic assumptions, rather than 
to seek for principles which may be assumed. We look fora 
searching logical analysis of theories, instead of the application to 
practice, of opinions received although separated from first prin- 
ciples and void of the symmetry of system, which is more charac- 
teristic of the English mind. We also expect to meet, in the pro- 
ductions of Scottish genius, a greater congeniality with what is 
purely abstract, a more entire submission to the march of merely 
speculative reasoning, and less facility to compromise with the 
other tendencies of human life, or to subordinate speculation to 


* We of course refer here only to the purely philosophical works of Locke, and 
especially to his Lssay, which Sir James Mackintosh ranks as one of the four 
books “ which have most directly influenced the general opinion of Europe during 
the last two centuries.” But if Locke’s Letters on Toleration are taken into the 
aceonnt, how greatly must the estimate of his influence upon subsequent opinions 
and legislation be increased ? 
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action. On the whole, one might anticipate in North Britain 
more angularity of philosophical doctrine, and a nearer ap- 
— to the extreme margin of knowledge, with perhaps a 
ess genial development of the entire humanity, and less satisfac- 
tion in the practical solution of intellectual difficulties than might 
be exhibited in the south. England is likely to have a series of 
liberal thinkers, presenting various modifications of opinion ; 
Scotland, a system of doctrine, definite and dogmatic enough to 
form the foundation of a school. The substratum of good sense, 
common to both nations, is perhaps more logically refined and 
purely intellectual in Scotland; richer, more pliable, and better 
adapted to practice in England.* 

These somewhat sweeping generalities concerning the char- 
acter of communities often fail in the application of them to 
individuals, But the quality of the intellectual work performed 
by leading philosophers of the two divisions of this Island, seems 
to us to illustrate some of the mental features which we have at- 
tributed to their inhabitants. It has been the function of the 
Scottish mind to supply, if we may so say, the logical digestion 
needed by the aliment which the great English philosophers 
have provided. If the works of English guides of thought ex- 
hibit freer and richer developments of all the elements of man’s 
complicated being, and communicate through more numerous 
channels with practice, the fruits of Scottish reflection are fetched 
with more patient care from a narrower field, and are better 
adapted to satisfy a single tendency. Minds like Bacon and 
Locke occupy a point at which man and the world may be 
surveyed with a more ample sweep, in all the variety of sea and 
land; Hume and Reid explore, the one with a keener scrutiny, 
and the other with a more patient attention, the remote boundaries 
and intricate recesses of the province of intellectual Philosophy. 
These two Scottish thinkers may be said to have passed Locke's 
theory through the winnowing mill of the logical understanding 
and the common sense, and to have reached results which were 
overlooked in the more discursive range of Bacon, and with the 
less purely speculative aims of Locke. 





* The Scottish mind—its love for what is logically definite and exhaustive—its 
tendency to employ itself in the analysis, verification, or defence of dogmas, rather 
than in seeking for them without any prejudgment, may be partly the cause and 
partly the effect of the popularity of that systematic type of Theology which has 
educated the national mind since the Reformation. The christian science of 
Calvin, with its moral weight and logical tenacity, has defined the limits of system 
within which religious thought has been conducted by the christian guides of 
the nation. The consequent difference of national character seems to be illus- 
trated, in respect to religion, in the small prominence of the reference to doc- 
trinal orthodozy in the English popular mind, when compared with the acute, if 
often dogmatic, recoguition of “sound” doctrine, which has been associated with 
so much that is valuable in the better class of the Scottish peasantry. 
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We do not mean here to resume the old story of the doctrines 
of these celebrated persons. <A passing suggestion concerning 
the meaning of the'r respective performances, in the intellectual 
evolution of the national mind, is all we profess to offer. The 
successors of Locke in the South resolved Experience into sen- 
sation, and yet professed to give a scientific account of all human 
beliefs. A more rigorous interpretation of the English Philo- 
sophy, with a determination to pursue its principles into their 
logical issues, marks the singular specimens of Scottish subtilty 
involved in the scepticism of Hume; which originated, by a 
reaction, the “school” of Reid, and also, through Kant, directed 
the modern mind into a career of speculative action that is not 
yet ended. It is of course true, as regards practical conviction, 
that a system of universal scepticism can never be more than 
an “amusement” of the understanding; but every considerable 
effort by man to make his knowledge an object of scientific 
attention, and to discover its elements, is influential in human 
affairs, as well as intrinsically interesting. The great influence 
of these writings of Hume, upon the subsequent course of modern 
opinions in philosophy and theology, proves that his bold attempt 
to fiud what was implied in the current speculative opinions of 
his age may be regarded as more than a mere “ amusement.” 
And no one who wishes to study the different genius of the 
English and Scottish styles of British speculation should neglect 
to compare the “ Essay on Human Understanding,” with the 
“ Treatise of Human Nature.” 

If the Treatise was founded upon principles to which the 
Essay may be said to have given currency, it originated in its 
turn a series of philosophical writings, which profess to discover 
other mental phenomena than those accounted for by the theory 
which Hume had found to hang together so loosely as to render 
a universal speculative doubt unavoidable. In Hume’s interpre- 
tation of the current Philosophy, we see how British speculation, 
which awoke at Bacon’s summons to men to cast aside tdola, and 
to search for the real among the seeming, has, in the act of re- 
viewing the real extent of human knowledge, condemned men to 
perpetual banishment from truth, by resolving knowledge into illu- 
sion. Faith must be revived and vindicated. Experience must 
be explored more patiently, in quest of witnesses to realities which 
transcend the “ impressions” into which the Scottish penetration 
and subtilty of Hume had analyzed the account of human know- 
ledge given in the English Philosophy. The recognition of 
dogmatic first principles was eminently a Scottish task. It 
engaged Reid and his associates. The retirement of a Scottish 
manse nourished the leading mind in this new school. For 
obvious reasons, the field selected by Reid, in his search for an 
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evidence of reality which might repair the ruin occasioned by 
the recent explosion of speculative scepticism, was chiefly that 
part of human knowledge which relates to the world of the 
senses, Amid our very sensations we find ourselves, through 
perception, face to face with external realities which do not pass 
away when the sensations cease. Perception is the watchword 
or symbol of a dogmatic faith, which the reflective mind can 
vindicate, and which every mind must experience. There is 
really something in the rose or lily which by the vulgar is called 
smell, and which continues to exist when it is not smelled... . . 
Hardness and softness are neither sensations nor like any sensa- 
tions ; they were real qualities before they were perceived by 
touch, and continue to be so when they are not perceived. .... 
Upon the whole, it appears that our (British) philosophers have 
imposed upon themselves and upon us, in pretending to deduce 
from sensation the first origin of our notions of external exist- 
ences, of space, motion, and extension, and all the primary 
qualities of body—that is, the qualities whereof we have the 
most clear and distinct conception.” These, and very many 
similar passages indicate the style in which Reid searched the 
human mind, in order to illustrate that kind of faith and intuition 
in which the mind gains a direct intellectual intercourse with 
the world of Matter. 

It was thus that the speculative ingenuity of one Scottish 
mind employed the received principles of the English Philosophy 
to effect a dissolution of human beliefs; while the patient judg- 
ment of another revealed a profounder meaning in Experience 
than Locke had recognised. The philosophic ore discovered 
in England was, as it were, transmitted to Scotland, to be there 
tested by sceptical subtilty, and thus indirectly to give occasion 
to an energetic expression of the national dogmatic faith or 
common sense, 

The period of the decay of the old Philosophy in England and 
Scotland respectively, has some analogies with the period of its 
manhood. The incipient decline of Locke’s theory in the south is 
connected with the name of a writer, who merits credit for his 
attempt to apply an important psychological law to account for 
our knowledge. We refer to David Hartley, author of the “ Ob- 
servations on Man,” an expounder of the phenomena of mental 
attraction or association, noticed by Hobbes in the previous 
century, and the laws of which have since been popularly em- 
ployed, in a sort of chemistry of tdeas, to explain some mental 
facts supposed to be imperfectly provided for in the doctrine of 
the Essay of Locke. Hume has recognised the value of the 
principle, in the constructive portion of his speculations. And 
it is curious to remark, that this law of the mechanical associa- 
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tion of mental states, which, entangled as it was with physio- 
logical hypothesis, engaged English Philosophy in its dotage in 
last century, was discussed in this century in Scotland by Dr. 
Thomas Brown; and, freed from the incrustation of these hypo- 
theses, has been by him applied as an almost universal solvent, 
in the formation of the ingenious system by means of which 
Brown beguiled not a few acute minds from the doctrines of 
Reid. Scotland thus again filled its characteristic office in the 
evolutions of British opinion. 

But we have symptoms of a new type of abstract speculation 
in Britain, even before the old Philosophy of the country had 
exhausted itself. Germany, instead of England, now presented 
material to the Scottish logical intelligence. The name of 
Kant is associated with a revolutionary epoch in the history of 
modern European thought. The formalism of Kant, and 
even the absolutist dreams of his German successors, began 
to supersede the doctrine of the eighteenth century every- 
where ; and Germany was regarded by not a few as rendering 
a service in the modern somewhat similar to that rendered 
by Greece in the ancient world. Cousin, more than any other 
writer of the age, was giving a diffused popularity to the study 
of the new systems. It was, in these circumstances, amid in- 
fluences to which his extraordinary familiarity with what has 
been written by philosophers peculiarly exposed him, that Sir 
William Hamilton presented, in successive instalments, his Philo- 
sophical Discussions to the British public. In these Discussions, 
the student of philosophical literature may note conclusions, and 
inethods of searching for them, which recall Aristotle and Kant 
oftener than Locke and Reid. Their very language seems to warn 
the reader to transport himself to an intellectual position remote 
from the one occupied by the guides of thought whose works we 
have been tracing; and to indicate, that, in the silence of the 
old questionings which had busied thoughtful Englishmen and 
Scotchmen in preceding generations, the great Continental 
movement in metaphysics, which had reached its height twenty 
years since in Germany and France, was helping to give a voice 
to a new representative of our insular Philosophy. The problems 
of the universe and of absolute knowledge, suggested by the 
terms “ unconditioned” and “ conditions of the thinkable,” are 
substituted for those more homely researches into the history of 
consciousness, expressed by the once familiar terms “ intellectual 
powers” and “ mental states.” Yet the reader of these Dis- 
cussions may also discover in them some marks which attest not 
merely a British, but even a peculiarly Scottish parentage. He 
is thus reminded of their nationality, and also of the cosmopolite 
influences amid which they were produced, in the decline of 
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British, and the crisis of Continental and especially of French 
philosophy. 

At this stage in our review we should be prepared to offer 
some satisfaction to a variety of questions. What are the prin- 
cipal fragments of philosophical doctrine placed before us in the 
new Scottish writings? Do they fit together into an organized 
body of Philosophy? What is the relative proportion of original 
and derived doctrine which they contain? What is the method 
according to which that doctrine has been sought forand obtained? 
What the arrangement of the philosophical studies and sciences 
which they suggest? What the negative and the constructive 
value of that Philosophy, regarded as a whole, and also in respect 
to one or more of its subordinate ramifications? What import- 
ant links of connexion may be described, between these extremely 
abstract discussions, and some of the more interesting and obvious 
pursuits of mankind ? 

With these questions more or less in our view, we shall in the 
first place try to describe the chief philosophical opinions of Sir 
William Hamilton, within the compass of a few brief paragraphs, 
and with some regard to what seems to be the mutual relation 
and relative importance of principles presented in his works in a 
fragmentary form. We may remark, however, that the occa- 
sional manner in which these doctrines have been introduced to 
the world, and the dense brevity of style which marks a writer 
who scorns to render himself intelligible to unreflective and illo- 
gical minds, combine to increase the difficulty of investing with 
a general interest a course of reasoning and contemplation suffi- 
ciently difficult to repel the multitude even in the most favour- 
able circumstances, conducted as it is almost uniformly in the 
remotest and least accessible regions of speculation. Then, the 
systematic use of a nomenclature, constructed with a rigorous 
precision suited to convey philosophical meaning with singular 
efficiency to minds prepared for receiving it, unavoidably con- 
fines the stream of abstract discussion within a channel from 
which it cannot speedily escape to deepen the common opinion 
or literature of the age. Symbolic language, moreover, may be 
stereotyped after this fashion in the narrow department where 
thought, as in the mathematical sciences, is conversant with 
necessary truth; but the scientific language of one age must be 
outgrown by the results of observation, and of fresh experiments 
in meditation, in the next, in those truly human studies which 
deal with probability, and in which knowledge, while advancing, 
is still imperfect. The general reader is on the whole apt to 
miss in these Discussions the plain and sometimes ambiguous 
language of daily life, through which the ample volume ‘of the 
thoughts of Locke is discharged, or the natural grace and beauty 
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in which the most subtle and original opinions of Hume are 
presented in his Essays. He cannot meditate freely when the 
evolutions of his thought must be fitted in to the movements 
of a complicated machinery of words. But, after all, the inborn 
thinker finds congenial companionship in Philosophy, whether 
she appears in easy negligence, or in her academic robes. 


The object singled out for investigation in the new Scottish 
philosophical writings is HuMAN KNOWLEDGE. The more pre- 
cise purpose of a large part of them is, to unfold the most general 
and abstract Law or Condition to which our judgments must con- 
form, and by which therefore they are limited. The problem more 
immediately examined in them is perhaps rather the limitation of 
human intelligence, than that which, under the designation of the 
origin of knowledge, has more or less determined all the chief 
systems of modern speculation. But the one of these problems 
is essentially implicated in the other, and both of them are in- 
volved in the discussions of Sir William Hamilton. 

It is the uniform lesson of his Philosophy, that human conscious- 
ness admits only a limited knowledge, and that the Absolute and 
Infinite are merely “ names for two counter imbecillities of the 
mind of man.” The philosophic axiom, that an unconditioned 
consciousness, and an unconscious knowledge, are alike impos- 
sible, is everywhere proclaimed ; and the assumption is formally 
defended and illustrated in the discussion devoted to the “ Phi- 
losophy of the Unconditioned.” That intellectual point of view 
from which the limits of intelligence or consciousness may be 
studied seems, in short, to be the one which affords the most com- 
prehensive and harmonious view of these new Scottish specula- 
tions, 

The task of the thinker, who occupies this position for his 
study of thought, is, to exhibit—if possible systematically and 
exhaustively, the necessary laws by which human conscious- 
ness, as such, and also in each of its different modifications, is 
limited. In this respect, the work of Sir William Hamilton is 
the supplement and counterpart to that of Locke. If Locke 
describes the various sorts of ‘ ideas,” which are the immediate 
objects of our judgment, together with the most general classes 
into which they may be resolved ; the Scottish thinker studies 
our judgments themselves, to find the conditions which must be 
fulfilled, in order that acts of intelligence may be performed in 
relation to any objects. If the objective element in knowledge 
was appropriated, and, in a measure, psychologically analyzed, by 
Locke; the subjective and necessary conditions of all conscious 
intelligence are selected for logical and metaphysical study by 
Sir William Hamilton. In British philosophy, Locke and 
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Hamilton thus divide between thein the two departments which 
belong to a complete reflective review of knowledge,—the objects 
of knowledge, and the subjective limits of intelligibility. 

The Scottish philosopher assumes two distinct kinds of neces- 
sary limits to human knowledge :—The logical, or those which 
apply both to the mental act of intelligence and to real exist- 
ence; and the metaphysical, or those which, in virtue of its 
structure, limit the human understanding, but not necessarily or 
universally the real existence to which the understanding may 
be applied. The violation of the former is impossible, not to 
the understanding merely ; it is absolutely impossible. Absolute 
existence, on the other hand, may, and does, transcend the 
second class of limits ; but as such it only transcends the limits 
of human intelligence. Our mental faculties are conditioned ; 
existence is Unconditioned, Logic is, in short, the science of 
those conditions of conscious intelligence which cannot be vio- 
lated either in thought or in existence, and the fulfilment of which 
yields merely the not-impossible. What is conformed to these 
laws of logic is thinkable, and may be real; what violates them 
can neither exist nor be conceived in the mind. Merrapnysics 
is the science of those limitations to thought which are not 
necessarily limitations of existence. All that is thinkable in the 
human mind, must be conformed, not only to the logical, but 
also to the metaphysical laws of our knowledge. But, in the 
realm of existence, though not in that of thought, there may be 
that which transcends the metaphysical limits of intelligibility, 
and which, while not intelligible, is real. 

A large part of these Philosophical Discussions, and of the com- 
ments connected with the author’s edition of Reid, may be said 
to be occupied with an analysis of the metaphysical limits of in- 
telligibility ; combined with psychological descriptions of certain 
alleged faculties or modifications of metaphysically conditioned 
consciousness, which are revealed in the mind of man, (e.g., per- 
ception, memory, imagination, with the laws of mental associa- 
tion, &e.) The Metaphysics is a Scoto-German supplement to 
Locke, and the Psychology is a scientific refinement on Reid and 
Brown. (The Logic, meantime, we cast out of the account.) 

A metaphysically-limited consciousness of phenomena is thus in 
a manner the element,—the “cogito, ergo sum” of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s constructive philosophy. His task, as a meta- 
physician, is to find and classify the conditions by which con- 
sciousness must be limited. As a psychologist, he should discover 
and describe the various modes or faculties of our conditioned- 
consciousness, 

The “ relativity” of human knowledge, ¢.e., the metaphysical 
limitation of it, implies, we are told, the relation of a subject 
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knowing to an object known. And what is known must be 
qualitatively known, inasmuch as we must conceive every object 
of which we are conscious, in tlie relation of a quality depending 
upon a substance. Moreover, this qualitatively-known object 
must be protended, or conceived as existing in time, and extended, 
or regarded as existing in space ; while its qualities are intensive, 
or conceivable under degree. The thinkable, even when com- 
pelled by analysis to make the nearest approach that is possible 
to a negation of intelligibility, thus implies phenomena objectified 
by thought, and concewed to exist in Space and Time. With 
the help of these data, may we not discover and define the high- 
est law of intelligence, and thus place the key-stone in the 
metaphysic arch ? 

When, for example, we try to conceive Time or Space—in 
order to determine the grasp of our power of conceiving, we find 
that we cannot realize either an absolute or an injinite conception 
of them. We can as easily “ think without thought,” as con- 
strue to the mind an absolute commencement or an absolute ter- 
mination of time; that is, a beginning and an end beyond which 
time is conceived as non-existent. Nor can we conceive either 
an infinite regress or progress of time; for such notions could 
only be realized by the infinite addition in thought of finite 
times, and such an addition would itself require an eternity for 
its accomplishment. If we dream of effecting this we only de- 
ceive ourselves, by substituting the indefinite for the infinite, 
than which no two notions can be more opposed. Time can thus 
be conceived only in a conditioned interval between two oppo- 
site, (an absolute and an infinite,) unconditioned, contradictory 
extremes or poles, each of which is inconceivable, but of which, 
on the (logical) principle of excluded middle, one or other is 
necessarily true. 

The law by which our notion of Time is thus conditioned may, 
it is assumed, be taken for the type of the universal law of the 
limitation of human intelligence. We cannot think any object 
or event either Absolutely or Infinitely. Ad/ thinkable existence 
must, in the act of thought, be limited by the mental conditions 
implied in an exercise of thought confined between these two 
contradictory, unthinkable extremes. 

But the speculations of Sir William Hamilton are not merely 
negative, analytic, and polemical. They may also be illustrated 
on their positive, synthetic, and conciliatory side. They may be 
represented as the fruitful seeds of metaphysical discovery. 
Judgments, hitherto regarded as ultimate, may be accounted for 
by means of this elementary law of the limitation of thought. 
Philosophy itself may be advanced by the simplification and con- 
solidation of its doctrines. Thus, the hitherto unaccountable 
VOL, XVIII. NO. XXXVI. 2A 
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mental necessity of attributing every quality to a SUBSTANCE, is 
merely a result of the Law of the Conditioned. And we experi- 
ence an irresistible mental impulse to believe the existence of a 
CAUSE, when any change is observed by us. But the theory of 
the conditioned virtually implies that we cannot conceive an 
Absolute commencement of existence. As a consequence of this 
intellectual inability, thus derived, we cannot conceive any change 
as a new existence, but only as a new form of an old existence ; 
we are thus under an intellectual necessity to refund every new 
appearance into a previous one. But this mental weakness, and 
consequent necessity, is only the causal judgment in its most 
abstract form. That judgment is thus only a special result of 
the necessary limitation of thought; and the virtue of this 
theory of causality is said to lie in the possibility, which it re- 
veals, of a reconciliation between the doctrine of FREE-WILL or 
moral liberty, and the axiom that every change implies a cause, 
—thus opening a new vista of progress to the metaphysician and 
the scientific divine. 

These are specimens of the principle of metaphysical progress 
which is alleged to be contained in this scientific demonstration 
of the limitation of human knowledge. They are presented in 
conjunction with a mass of subtile psychological doctrines, con- 
cerning the specific differences of the acts of human conscious- 
ness, Ifthe mental phenomena are all “ conditioned,” they are 
not, on that account, entirely similar. Reflection, on the con- 
trary, reveals characteristic features by which they may be 
grouped into classes; and reflective analysis, of a very refined 
sort, is applied to them by Sir William Hamilton, in the discus- 
sions which relate to experimental Psychology. In common with 
the elder Scottish psychologists, he confines his attention chiefly 
to that modification of conditioned consciousness which Reid 
calls perception. But he also examines, with singular acuteness, 
the laws by which conditioned consciousnesses are associated, 
and the marks by which the representative knowledge of memory 
and imagination may be distinguished from the immediate con- 
sciousness of perception. 

The preceding paragraphs seem to contain a slight outline of 
the scheme, within which Sir William Hamilton may be de- 
scribed as exhibiting, in fragments, in his various philosophical 
writings, his doctrines concerning the metaphysical or neces- 
sary conditions of human consciousness, and the psycholo- 
gical modifications which that consciousness is discovered to 
manifest when it is studied experimentally. In the view we 
have given, it may appear that, on the whole, this new doctrine 
issues in a definition of abstract intelligibility, and a metaphy- 
sical determination of its necessary contents; rather than in 
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a psychological induction of our varied and vital acts of cog- 
nitive intercourse with real existences—physical, human, or 
divine. The judgment, that Matter exists, is represented as un- 
accountable, and the theory of perception is cut short on the 
margin of most interesting questions. In regard to speculative 
theology, we are told that “the only valid arguments for the 
existence of God, and the immortality of the soul, rest on the 
ground of man’s moral nature.” 


But what definite judgments, it may be asked, should be pro- 
nounced concerning this curious and highly abstract speculative 
theory, the parts of which seem to be formally united with the 
tenacity of the strictest logic? Scotland has presented, in 
David Hume, just one other reviewer of knowledge in its First 
Principles, who can be associated with Sir William Hamilton, 
in respect of his undaunted resolution to tread only and at all 
hazards on its extreme margin, as well as his perfect acquaint- 
ance with every part of the ground he occupies ;—and of the 
speculations of Hume, we may affirm, that their intellectual force 
is not yet exhausted, nor has their design and meaning been 
fully interpreted. But what is the intrinsic value, and probable 
historic influence of this new, all-embracing theory? What 
does its presence in the great manufactory of opinion augur 
for the future ? 

It must be grateful to persons endowed with any expan- 
sive intellectual sympathy,—even apart from the question of 
their positive truth, to contemplate the existence, in our British 
literature, of new speculations, tending to excite the action of — 
the higher mental faculties. Any book which is fitted thus 
to increase the quantity of active thought in the world should 
be welcomed. He who does not look to the philosophical 
writings of Sir William Hamilton, as to an INTELLECTUAL 
Gymnasium, forgets the chief office of all truly philosophical 
writing and discourse. The philosophic reader will not in- 
quire first concerning the number of true propositions con- 
tained in a speculative work; he will look to the amount of 
reflective power which the study of it discovers or tends to 
generate. Indeed, a contribution to society of fresh and better 
disciplined intellectual action, rather than the disclosure of 
hitherto unknown truth, has been, and perhaps must continue 
to be, the chief service rendered by this department of literature. 
The thoughtful reader of this class of books does not, it may 
well be, review the list of new doctrines which his reading 
has communicated to him, until he has reckoned up some of 
the changes in his mental experience which it has promoted. 
He will look within, to find the intellectual movement which the 
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writing has favoured, as well as without, to learn the propositions 
it has denied or demonstrated. When he wants to know its char- 
acter, he will ask, not only what satisfaction, but also what dis- 
satisfaction it has occasioned in his mind,—what fresh longing to 
go beneath the surface of words and common opinions has been 
awakened—what ideal associations have been kindled—what new 
conviction of an end in life has been formed, and what old one 
deepened. Nourishment of this sort is what the truly philosophi- 
cal taste craves for, and what the best guides in Philosophy have 
sought to supply. The vain show, or even the reality, of much 
miscellaneous information was the sham science against which the 
old Greek sages waged unceasing war. And they carried it on 
less by presenting to their disciples systematic intellectual results, 
than by making them feel the need for such, and the impossibi- 
lity of the attainment, except through reflecting often and long 
upon familiar judgments, and the meaning of forms of words 
which might be current among them. When we watch the evo- 
lution of a dialogue in Plato, instead of obtaining at its close an 
answer to the question with which we started at the commence- 
ment, how often do we learn only that we have not gained it,— 
not that it cannot be found at all, but that the chase is longer 
and harder than we had supposed, that one discussion or even 
a series of discussions cannot convey it, that sometimes it can- 
not be conveyed at all from without, but must be drawn forth 
by reflection from within, and that this very work of reflection 
itself, to be successful, must not be the work of merely a day or 
a year, that it is rather the work of life, to be persisted in from 
day to day and from year to year, the symptom of a growing 
strength in man’s reason, but of a strength which must become 
weakness, if it is separated from moral courage and calm devo- 
tion of the heart and will to God. 

We believe it must be the opinion of every reader of these 
Discussions, who can rise above the sedative influence of system, 
penetrate through their novel nomenclature to its living mean- 
ing, and pass in succession the speculations they contain through 
a series of independent critical judgments of his own, that,— 
whatever be the truth of their doctrine, they at least tend 
powerfully to cherish the philosophical life. But this remark 
cannot well be dismissed without some comment. Two obvi- 
ous qualities in the writings of Sir William Hamilton may 
appear on the surface hardly to agree with their possessing or 
diffusing intellectual vitality and power. One of these is, his 
extraordinary familiarity with the philosophic opinions of all 
ages and nations; the other, the method of doctrinal discove 
employed by him in the formation of his own theories, which 
seems to press the life out of the very speculations to which it 
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gives birth. Each quality has a close relation to the intellectual 
character of this age, as well as to the value of the new doctrine 
regarded as the science of knowledge. 

The extraordinary number of proper names and quotation 
marks, accumulated upon these pages—especially obvious when 
they are compared with the pages of Locke, Hume, Reid, or 
indeed any of the other masters of British thought—indicates, 
even to the superficial eye, how frequently the fresh flow 
of original discussion is interrupted by allusions to Greek, 
Medieval, Continental, or the earlier British literature; and 
by criticisms of the nature and originality of particular opinions 
held by philosophical writers. The author’s own views are seldom 
projected in complete freedom from the course of previous opinion, 
and usually they are blended with, or appear to be suggested 
by, some disquisition which has been found in books. 

But these tacts do not really subtract, so much as they seem on 
the surface to do, from the originality of the philosopher, while 
they even illustrate the relation of Sir William Hamilton to the 
History of Philosophy in advantageous contrast to a prevailing 
fashion. We know not any other writer who has proved in how 
great a degree books may stimulate the intellect into independent 
action; nor any recent philosopher who has interpreted the 
theories of the past and the present less biassed by an exaggerated 
opinion of the exclusive importance of history, or by precon- 
ceptions of the historic course of speculation, in its manifold 
phases in each successive age. 

The works of Schelling and Hegel in Germany, of Cousin 
and the eclectics in France, the popular writings of Lewes and 
Morell, and even the ingenious work of Maurice, illustrate the 
manner in which the study of Philosophy is becoming a study 
of history, and how hypotheses about the past and future course 
of speculation are substituted for abstract speculation itself. 
But this exaggeration of the important truth,—that the material 
to be examined by the philosopher includes the course of social 
thought as well as the phenomena of individual self-conscious- 
ness, tends to realize the fable of the dog and his shadow, by anni- 
hilating in the end Philosophy and its history. Meantime it is 
perverting that history. The opinions of the past have been 
not a little distorted, in the attempt to fix them down on the 
procrustes-bed of an a priori theory of what the course of Phi- 
losophy in the human race must be. One feels as if he were 
breathing an unhealthy intellectual atmosphere, when he is 
taught to search, in a narrow modern speculation regarding his- 
tory, for all the liberal thought which has been produced by the 
meditation of three thousand years; and he is apt, when thus 
confined, to long for the bracing exercise of a critical hunt 
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over the open fields of the literature of the past. We cannot 
avoid deprecating the prevailing inclination to substitute a 
preconceived history of speculative and theological opinions, 
in the place of the mysteries of philosophy and the reve- 
lations addressed to faith in theology, which constitute the 
proper intellectual and moral aliment of the thinker and the 
divine. 

The reader of the philosophical writings of Sir William 
Hamilton is in little danger of being seduced into inaction by 
either of these illusions, Jets of original thought find their way 
through innumerable crevices in the massive and _ beautiful 
structure of references to the literature of the speculations of 
the world, which remind us that old philosophical opinions 
are not the chief part of Philosophy. And while the author 
often indulges in the luxury of a classification of systems, an 
induction of passages ample enough to vindicate the arrange- 
ment is usually presented. Matter extracted from previous 
writings, without reference to any artificial arrangement at all, 
is exhibited on almost every page, and in a way likely to cast 
the seeds of fresh thought in the minds of well-prepared readers. 
In the wilderness of learned reference over which we have 
to travel in certain parts of his works, we feel as if we were 
breathing a healthier-‘atmosphere than when we are witnessing 
the brilliant historic panoramas of Cousin. 

But we must not be tempted into any discussion of the prin- 
ciples with which the remarks we have made bring us into con- 
tact—the relation of previous results of human thought to the 
fresh thinking of the world, the crystallization of old opinion in 
its connexion with the safe formation of new, individualism or 
private judgment in contrast with the history of the collective 
human intelligence. We have still to consider the method in 
which the speculative structure we have been describing has been 
reared. 

When we explore the literature of Philosophy, we find 
that some minds have tried to solve the perennial problem of 
knowledge and existence, by a series of demonstrations based 
on abstract metaphysical axioms, after the fashion of geometry 
and the other a priori sciences ; and others, on the contrary, by a 
course of inductive inferences, founded on experiments pursued in 
their own minds, in analogy with the method followed in physical 
research. At present we only refer to this fact. We do not raise 
the question, to what extent, by either of these means, the ob- 


jects of philosophic study have been transferred from the inde- 


terminate region of doubt and mere opinion to the narrow territory 
of certainty,—whether, in short, there is a nucleus of certain 
knowledge already formed within the proper province of the 
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philosopher. But we may affirm that the philosophical aspira- 
tions of Europe, in the last two hundred years, have supplied 
illustrations of the experimental or inductive, and also of the 
speculative or demonstrative, type of philosophic investigation. 

The mental science which is proposed in the Essay of Locke is 
virtually an Induction of the intellectual phenomena under the 
name of ideas. In that treatise Locke states, and then attempts 
to verify, the inductive hypothesis—that experience is sufficient 
to account for human knowledge. The statement is contained in 
the opening chapters of the second book; and the author after- 
wards tests his hypothesis upon some of those mental facts, (e.g., 
our ideas of space, time, number, infinity, power, substance, the 
material world, and the Divine Being,) which seem most difficult 
of solution by means of experience. We find Reid, too, in all 
his principal works, engaged in an observational scrutiny of 
selected acts of his own mind, which thus yielded to him infor- 
mation and inferences that Locke had failed to note. The region 
in which the observations and experiments of these and other 
congenial inquirers was carried on is not, indeed, as with the 
astronomer or chemist, one which abounds in solid and extended 
objects. Notwithstanding, it is the method of inductive research 
which is applied by them to its evanescent phenomena. 

But we follow a different method when we accompany Spinoza 
and Hegel, or even Descartes and Leibnitz, from their prin- 
ciples to their conclusions. We are not now putting an in- 
ductive interpretation upon mental events; we seem instead 
to be evolving a series of Demonstrations from assumed abstract 
principles. We have quitted the region of contingency and pro- 
bability ; we have entered on, and are confined within that of a 
priort speculation. But in the endeavours to exclude mystery 
from philosophy, by rendering a perfect logical explanation of 
knowledge, have we not separated knowledge itself from reality, 
and converted individual life itself into a step in the sublime de- 
monstration? Hegel’s extraordinary deduction of All out of 
Nothing, may be taken for a logical reduction and exposure of 
the attempt to solve the problem of knowledge and existence 
merely by abstract speculation ; just as Hume, in the last cen- 
tury illustrated the insufficiency of the merely physical Philoso- 
phy of his age, by using its principles to dissolve mind and 
matter into a series of “ impressions.” 

We incline to think that some of the more important differ- 
ences between the new Scottish doctrine and the older Philo- 
sophy of the country, may be traced to the method which Sir 
William Hamilton has employed in the interpretation of human 
knowledge, and the formation of the philosophical sciences. 
We refer, it must be added, rather to the manner in which the 
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views in his writings that are of chief moment have been actu- 
ally developed, than to the principle of progress or mode of 
considering the objects which he studies that has been formally 
announced by him. In the definitions which he has given, 
and more especially in his elaborate contrast of Philosophy as 
conversant with “ contingent matter,” and “ to be pursued on 
the hunting-field of probability,” with Mathematics, which treats 
of “ necessary matter,” to be reasoned out in the iron chain of 
demonstration, he seems expressly to ally himself with those who 
have treated the principles of knowledge as a collection of men- 
tal facts, which might be resolved into classes through induction. 
Psychology is here the root, and the other philosophical sciences 
(logic, metaphysics, ethics, &c., and whether a priori or a pos- 
terior’) are the branches which grow out of it. Human know- 
ledge, accordingly, whether its ultimate principles consist of 
“‘ necessary” or “ contingent” judgments, is only contingently 
known by the philosopher, through the reflex observation and 
classification of these judgments. 
But when we turn from these general statements and contro- 
versial discussions to study the actual texture of the new 
doctrine, we find in many parts of it a synthesis of necessary 
_ notions and judgments, and not a body of inductive generali- 
zations drawn from mental experience. In some places we 
seem to be in intercourse with the most illustrious of the 
scholastic commentators on Aristotle, and not with a writer 
who lives two centuries after the revolution in the method of 
physical discovery which was inaugurated by Bacon, and an- 
nounced as the principle of progress in the mental sciences too, 
by those masters who formed the rudiments of British Philo- 
sophy. On the whole, we appear to be in company with a 
guide in whose teaching the analysis and synthesis of abstract 
notions and judgments, as contrasted with the induction of real 
mental facts, holds nearly the same proportion as it does in the 
teaching of Descartes, whose constructive Philosophy is of the 
demonstrative type.* We feel that we need, in these circum- 
stances, to guard ourselves from the risk of accepting demon- 
strative consistency in thought, as a ground for belief in doc- 
trines which can only be contingently known; and from thus 





* The English reader may now, for the first time, provide himself with a ver- 
sion of the chief philosophical works of the great French leader of thought. The 
excellent translation of the Discours de la Methode, (Edinburgh, 1850,) done by a 
Scottish writer who has studied Descartes in the spirit of a true metaphysician, 
is, we are glad to learn, to be followed immediately by a carefully edited transla- 
tion of the Meditations and some parts of the Principia from the same hand. This 
is creditable to the industry and ability of the writer, and we may add, to the en- 
terprise of the publishers. It illustrates too the increased comprehensiveness of 
spirit in which Philosophy is now pursued in Scotland. 
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weaving a web of abstract speculation, instead of unravelling 
the actual web of the human mind. Sometimes, too, when the 
reader expected to be hunting for legitimate assumptions, with 
help from the rules of probability and elaborate verification, 
he finds that he is asked to consign well-defined quantities of 
meaning to appropriate words, to connect in propositions the 
words thus carefully freighted with signification, and then to 
discharge and distribute these meanings, by the aid of logical 
definition and division, in the shape of highly-refined conclu- 
sions. On the whole, probably no other British philosopher 
can be named who has drawn so large a number of derived 
propositions from so small a number of assumed ones, using 
definition, division, formal induction, and syllogism so often and 
so successfully for awakening his readers to a distinct conscious- 
ness of what has been already assumed by implication; who has 
opened so many paths of argument too narrow to be discerned 
by common minds, and shed on each a light which reveals their 
formal connexion with the centre from which they are derived ; 
who, in short, conducts so irresistibly to his numerous conclu- 
sions all who have come within the magic circle of his premises. 
Neither, on the other hand, can we mention any other recent 
British thinker whose doctrines might more probably stimulate 
discussion and encounter opposition, if they are criticised as the 
final metaphysical adjustment of the great problems of the in- 
tellectual life of man. 

Perhaps this curious discordance between the logical texture 
of the doctrine and the conviction which it carries,—and which 
justifies its character as an intellectual gymnastic, may in part 
be accounted for by the inclination, especially manifest in his 
latest writings, which seems to draw our Scottish philosopher 
away from the old British occupation of adding, through an 
induction founded on reflection, to our contingent knowledge 
concerning mental phenomena and first principles,—into his 
favourite sphere of evolving deductively the necessary con- 
sequences of judgments which are assumed to be axiomatic, In 
saying so we do not mean to deny either the value of such 
speculative discussions, or that they may, indirectly, promote 
powerfully an experimental study of the origin, principles of 
growth, and limits of human knowledge. If only we observe 
faithfully “ the constitutive truths which consciousness imme- 
diately reveals,” before they are assumed for axioms in reflective 
science, we enter without doubt a rich mine of truth in this 
region of philosophic demonstration, and one likely ultimately 
to yield valuable inductive classifications regarding man. But 
it is a mine into which the elder British philosophers have 
seldom entered ;—unless Samuel Clarke and his school of philo- 
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sophical theologians, or Hume,* who employs deduction nega- 
tively to illustrate the logical incongruity of the received dogmas, 
may be said to have done so; and it is moreover one in which 
thinkers may go far astray if their first step be a false one. 
He whose course of philosophical study consists principally 
in an evolution of the necessary consequences of such judg- 
ments, and who is thus elaborating a science of what must be 
in Thought, is in danger of excluding from his regard not a 
little of what is in Man, including those intellectual powers 
through which man gains his knowledge of things. He thus 
virtually separates Belief from Thought; and, finally, having 
eviscerated knowledge altogether, his Philosophy, instead of an 
inductive study of man regarded as a knower, becomes an elabo- 
rate deduction of the logical contents of a few abstract metaphy- 
sical axioms. But is there not a something among the First 
Principles of human knowledge—call it a nucleus of beliefs in 
real things or what we will—which cannot be derived by 
demonstration from the abstract and necessary conditions of 
thought, and which, when it is made an object of reflex study, 
must be collected in an inductive examination of the living 
mind by the psychologist ? 

We cannot, in our narrow limits here, pursue to a satisfactory 
conclusion these hints concerning the law of doctrinal discovery 
in Philosophy, far less apply that conclusion for critically appre- 
ciating the massive specimens of the fruits of research in the 
different departments of reflective labour which this wonderful 
volume exhibits. It is sufficient to indicate that it seems to contain 
the seeds of an a priori science of human knowledge, and that 
these seeds have so germinated in the more recent and elaborately 
developed parts of the book, that the experimental study of Man 
is well-nigh overshadowed by the elaborate structures of demon- 
strative metaphysics. The realities of existence are discharged 
out of knowledge ; the abstract conditions of thought, with their 
necessary consequences and conclusions, are exhibited as a suffi- 
cient substitute. The illustration of our meaning must occupy 
nearly all the remaining part of this article. 

But before we offer that illustration we may just refer to a 
great and as yet ill-adjusted theme, which is nearly related to 
the principle or method of doctrinal progress in philosophical 
studies,—we mean the theory of the Classification of the Sciences, 
and especially of the philosophical sciences. This speculation 
becomes more needful as the division of intellectual labour is 
accumulating fresh scientific knowledge in different provinces of 


* But we do not mean to subscribe to Stewart’s depreciatory remark on Hume’s 
manner of applying the experimental method in philosophy. (Diss., p. 207.) 
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research ; and, indeed, it must always be interesting to the 
truly philosophic labourer in any department. Additions to the 
number and bulk of those organized masses of knowledge, to 
which the name science may be appropriated, generate confusion, 
if their respective landmarks be not preserved, and if their mutual 
harmony be disturbed, by the development in one of principles 
which contradict those alleged to be discovered in another. ‘The 
philosopher, moreover, is dissatisfied so long as he confines his 
thought within the province appropriated to any one of the 
subordinate systems of knowledge usually called by that name; he 
seeks for the One Science which absorbs every other, or, if that 
be unattainable, for the “ Philosophia Prima,” which deals with 
the axioms of each, and justifies their separation into distinct yet 
united provinces. The modern mind has not been uninfluenced 
by these considerations. Perhaps the most suggestive and 
luminous of all the works of Lord Bacon is that in which he 
reviews the condition, prospects, and mutual relation of the 
various parts of knowledge. The progress of knowledge has 
occasioned many similar surveys, in Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, in the interval since Bacon. It is the speculation to 
which some of the most eminent minds of this generation have 
devoted themselves. We cannot now discuss their suggestive 
questions or conclusions, Our readers may refer, for example, 
to the small treatise on Method by Coleridge, (which was meant 
to govern the arrangements of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, ) 
for the germs of much which has been taught since, in English 
literature, concerning the laws which govern progressive know- 
ledge, and the classification of the sciences. 

We should have been grateful to Sir William Hamilton for 
more help in answering a question so appropriate to this age, 
but especially to the present condition of philosophical studies, 
and to the important modifications in the old Scottish method of 
philosophic research which his writings sanction. Is metaphysics 
conversant with man, or with necessary abstractions? What is 
the connexion between the study of the mental phenomena— 
the inductive generalization of the mental powers, commonly 
called psychology, and a metaphysical criticism of the necessary 
conditions of thought? What is the ground, in the structure of 
the living human intelligence, of the dogmatic assumptions which 
stand at the head of the demonstrations of formal logic and 
metaphysics? Setting out with their respective axioms, the mere 
logician and metaphysician may construct a priori sciences, in 
a mood of mind as alien from the philosophic spirit as is that of a 
mere mathematician. We should regard an exhibition of the 
connexion between either of these studies and the great philoso- 
phic stem, of which they are represented as branches, as a valu- 
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able addition to the teaching contained in this volume ; in so far as 
it might contribute philosophic vitality to animate the study of 
the symbolic formulas of the one and the abstract speculations of 
the other. This is a service, as regards the former, not rendered 
by Aristotle, nor by Kant, and which is nevertheless needed, if 
the Ancient Logic, remodelled by Kant and Sir William Hamil- 
ton, is ever to coalesce with the inductive psychology, which has 
hitherto been characteristic of the itnenlilied sciences in Great 
Britain,* , 

But we must bid adieu to these general questions of method, 
in order that we may study the tendency of the new Scottish 
doctrine, in the definite metaphysical discoveries to which it 
lays claim. The ultimate law of the limitation of human thought, 
—the Law of the Conditioned—is alleged to yield these dis- 
coveries. When we are investigating the consequences which 
are referred to it, we may gain some insight into the spirit of 
that system of doctrine which they contribute to form, 

Obvious illustrations of Sir William Hamilton's theory of the 
weakness of human intelligence are of course supplied by these 

erennial mysteries of thought—Space and Time, ‘Their attri- 
Sates have converted them into standing retreats for meta- 
physical contemplation and logical subtilty from age to age. 
Through these sublime avenues to the inconceivable, speculative 
minds have ever been ready to permit thought to wander, and to 
exhaust itself in the act. The varied specimens of the weakness 
of intelligence which are exhibited when the mind endeavours 
either, on the one side, to exhaust Space and Time, or, on the 
other, to realize their infinity, supply the chief proof alleged in 
the celebrated controversy with Schelling and Cousin, of “ the 
impossibility of a knowledge of the unconditioned.” 

3ut a more familiar kind of mental experience than any 
afforded by such necessary judgments concerning these mysteries 
is represented as also the fruit of the intellectual weakness which 
they so palpably illustrate. If, on the rare occasions on which 
we formally make the attempt, we find ourselves mentally unable 
to exhaust time, we daily experience the mental inability to isolate 
a change, that is implied in the judgment which inevitably forces 


* In this connexion we must recommend the study of an important work in 
the higher literature of philosophy—the Prolegomena Logica of Mr, Mansel. 
(Oxford, 1851.) In any critical discussion of recent English philosophical books, 
this acute and learned work should occupy a large space, It includes the substance 
of two articles, for which the North British Review is indebted to the author, 


Along with several other recent logical and metaphysical works from the same 
University, it proves an increasing energy and expansion in these studies in Oxford, 
since the period, a quarter of a century ago, when Archbishop Whately published 
his Elements—the book which has done more than any other to render logical 
studies widely popular. 
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us to connect every change with a cause. The “ causal judg- 
ment” is the most familiar and frequently repeated of all our 
judgments, It is one which we are forced, whether we will or 
not, to entertain, whenever we contemplate changes as such ; and 
it ison the tide of this irresistible mental impulse that we may be 
said to be carried towards the inferences of common life—the 
general lessons of the physical sciences—and even the august 
truths of natural and supernatural theology. 

This irresistible mental tendency to attribute every change toa 
cause is a specimen of the kind of racts which engage the study 
of metaphysicians, It has been an object of reflective scrutiny 
by philosophers for ages.* What do we mean when we judge 
that every event must have a cause? Why is this judgment 
necessary ? The discussion of these two questions is especially 
associated with the carly history of Scottish Philosophy, It may 
be said to have occasioned a third question, which is partly in- 
volved in each of the others, with regard to the sind of necessity 
of which this famous judgment is the expression, We may 
glance at the modern history of the controversies immediately 
connected with the two former questions, before we examine 
the speculation of Sir William Hamilton. 

It was the doctrine promulgated by Ilume—that causation is 
only succession, and that the alleged necessity of the causal judg- 
ment is the result of the custom, generated by daily observation, 
of associating events in orderly sequences—which roused Kant 
from his “ dogmatic slumber,” and also added not a little to the 
bulk of our British philosophical and theological literature. 
The speculation did good service after its fashion, by proving 
the impossibility of discovering, through observation, more than 
various uniformities of succession in the changes of the universe, 
Does a “ cause” mean a tertium quid, which may be perceived 
through the senses to be distinct from the mere succession of 
events? The illusion which might suggest this question Llume, 
Brown, and Mill have helped to remove ; and they have thereby 
dispelled a haze which had previously obscured the provinces 
of experimental research. Observation of successive nature can 
only reveal phenomena succeeding one another. The practical 
recognition of this obvious maxim of the Scottish philosophers has 
illuminated the atmosphere which surrounds scientific observers, 

But is the “ causal judgment,” then, the gradual issue of our 
experimental intercourse with an external universe, in which the 





* A history of opinions concerning the theory of Causation, in ancient, medinval, 
and modern times, in the Indian and Arabian Schools, might fill a volume, and 
include nearly all the great questions of metaphysical science. We meant to 
have illustrated this assertion, but our space confines us to a slight reference 
chiefly to Scottish opinions. 
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events succeed one another in constant and orderly sequences, 
and is it formed in the mind, in these circumstances, either by 
induction, or by the force of habit? This favourite hypothesis, 
in harmony, as it is, with Locke’s solution of all mental facts by 
means of the direct or indirect action of the objects of experience 
upon the mind, seemed insufficient to account for the irresistible 
force and the universality of the causal judgment; nor can ob- 
servation, which only reveals successive events, account for the 
peculiar ingredient in the meaning of the word cause which is 
not contained in any modification of succession. Accordingly, 
the leading Scottish philosophers since Hume, with Kant in 
Germany and Cousin in France, have recognised, in this irre- 
sistible causal judgment, attributes which cannot be explained 
either by induction or by the habit of observing events, and far 
less by any single act of observation, With various modifications, 
they hold in common the opinion, that this curious mental state is 
due to something deeper than a perception of the changes in the 
external world, or even than the consciousness of volition and its 
results. Causality is, in short, a necessity, which, according to 
Reid, compels the mind to recognise a “ cause;” according to 
Brown, a “ constancy in sequences;” and which, according to 
Kant, connects events in thought as a condition indispensable 
to our thinking about them at all. But it is a necessity which 
they unanimously regard as an unaccountable law of the mind— 
“a primary datum of intelligence.” 

Sir William Hamilton coincides with these philosophers in 
the opinion that any modification of experience is insufficient 
to explain this mental phenomenon of causality. But he differs 
from them too. He professes to solve the difficulty which has 
so long puzzled the metaphysicians, by means of that law of 
the necessary confinement of all thought “ in the conditioned 
interval between unconditioned contradictory extremes or poles,” 
which, as we said, he has copiously illustrated in our judgments 
concerning Space and Time. This alleged discovery is perhaps 
the most characteristic expression of the genius and tendency of 
the new Scottish Philosophy. Those who wish to interpret that 
Philosophy, in its deeper relations to the future history of opi- 
nion, must here be willing to descend beneath those forms of ex- 
pression in which we daily give utterance to our irresistible causal 
judgment, in order to appreciate the subtile and ingenious inter- 
pretation put upon them by Sir William Hamilton. We shall 
here quote the passage in the Discussions which most effectively 
expounds the proposed theory :— 

‘“* The phenomenon of causality seems nothing more than a corollary 
of the law of the conditioned, in its application to a thing thought 
under the form or mental category of existence relative in time. We 
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cannot know, we cannot think a thing, except under the attribute 
of existence; we cannot know or think a thing to exist, except as in 
time; and we cannot know or think a thing to exist in time, and 
think it absolutely to commence. Now this at once imposes on us the 
judgment of causality. And thus:—<An object is given us, either by 
our presentative, or by our representative, faculty. As given, we 
cannot but think it existent, and existent in time. But to say, that 
we cannot but think it to exist, is to say, that we are unable to think 
it non-existent,—to think it away,—to annihilate it in thought. And 
this we cannot do. We may turn away from it; we may engross 
our attention with other objects ; we may, consequently, exclude it 
from our thought. That we need not think a thing is certain; but 
thinking it, it is equally certain that we cannot think it not to exist. 
So much will be at once admitted of the present ; but it may probably 
be denied of the past and future. Yetif we make the experiment, we 
shall find the mental annihilation of an object, equally impossible under 
time past, and present, and future. To obviate, however, misapprehen- 
sion, a very simple observation may be proper. In saying that it is im- 
possible to annihilate an object in thought, in other words, to conceive 
as non-existent, what had been conceived as existent,—it is of course 
not meant, that it is impossible to imagine the object wholly changed in 
form. We can represent to ourselves the elements of which it is com- 
posed divided, dissipated, modified in any way; we can imagine any- 
thing of it, short of annihilation. But the complement, the quantum, of 
existence, thought as constituent of an object /—that we cannot repre- 
sent to ourselves, either as increased, without abstraction from other 
entities, or as diminished, without annexation to them. In short, we 
are unable to construe it in thought, that there can be an atom abso- 
lutely added to, or absolutely taken away from, existence in general. 
Let us make the experiment. Let us form to ourselves a concept of 
the universe. Now, we are unable to think, that the quantity of 
existence, of which the universe is the conceived sum, can either be 
amplified or diminished. We are able to conceive, indeed, the 
creation of a world ; this indeed as easily as the creation of an atom. 
But what is our thought of creation? It is not a thought of the mere 
springing of nothing into something. On the contrary, creation is 
conceived, and is by us conceivable, only as the evolution of existence 
from possibility into actuality, by the fiat of the deity. Let us place 
ourselves in imagination at its very crisis. Now, can we construe it 
to thought, that the moment after the universe flashed into material 
reality, into manifested being, that there was a larger complement of 
existence in the universe and its author together, than, the moment 
before, there subsisted in the deity alone? This we are unable to 
imagine. And what is true of our concept of creation, holds of our 
concept of annihilation. We can think no real annihilation,—no 
absolute sinking of something into nothing. But, as creation is cogit- 
able by us, only as a putting forth of divine power, so is annihilation 
by us only conceivable, as a withdrawal of that same power. All 
that is now actually existent in the universe, this we think and must 
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think, as having, prior to creation, virtually existed in the creation ; 
and in imagining the universe to be annihilated, we can only conceive 
this, as the retractation by the deity of an overt energy into latent 
power.—In short, it is impossible for the human mind to think what 
it thinks existent, lapsing into non-existence, either in time past or in 
time future. 

“ Our inability to think, what we have once conceived existent in 
time, as in time becoming non-existent, corresponds with our inability 
to think, what we have conceived as existent in space, as in space 
becoming non-existent. We cannot realize it to thought, that a thing 
should be extruded, either from the one quantity or from the other. 
Hence, under extension, the law of ultimate incompressibility ; under 
protension, the law of cause and effect. 

“TI have hitherto spoken only of one inconceivable pole of the con- 
ditioned, in its application to existence in time, of the absolute ex- 
treme, as absolute commencement and absolute termination. The 
counter or infinite extreme, as infinite regress or non-commencement, 
and infinite progress or non-termination, is equally unthinkable. 
With this latter we have, however, at present nothing todo. Indeed, 
as not obtrusive, the Infinite figures far less in the theatre of mind, 
and exerts a far inferior influence in the modification of thought, than 
the Absolute. It is, in fact, both distant and delitescent; and, in 
place of meeting us at every turn, it requires some exertion on our 
part to seek it out. It is the former and obtrusive extreme,—it is the 
Absolute alone which constitutes and explains the mental manifesta- 
tion of the causal judgment. An object is presented to our observa- 
tion which has phenomenally begun to be. But we cannot construe it 
to thought, that the object, that is, this determinate complement of exist- 
ence, had really no being at any past moment; because, in that case, 
once thinking it as existent, we should again think it as non-existent ; 
which is for us impossible. What then can we—must we do? That 
the phenomenon presented to us, did, as a phenomenon, begin to 
be,—this we know by experience ; but that the elements of its ex- 
istence only began, when the phenomenon which they constitute came 
into manifested being,—this we are wholly unable to think. In these 
circumstances how do we proceed? There is for us only one possible 
way. Weare compelled to believe that the object, (that is the cer- 
tain quale and quantum of being,) whose phenomenal rise into existence 
we have witnessed, did really exist, prior to this rise, under other 
forms. But to say, that a thing previously existed under different 
forms, is only to say, in other words, that a thing had causes.” —(Pp. 
591-594.) 


It is further maintained by Sir William Hamilton that the 
inability we experience to separate a phenomenon from its sub- 
stance in thought, may be accounted for by the Law of the Con- 
ditioned, which forbids us to conceive existence unconditionally 
limited. But as he has not formally expounded the process 
through which the judgment of substance is thus imposed upon 
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the mind, we shall confine our attention, in the remarks which 
follow, chiefly to his proposed reduction of the causal judgment. 

This proposed analysis of the judgments of Causality and Sub- 
stance is surely a singularly ingenious speculation, and one as 
comprehensive in its scope as is human knowledge, with which 
the mental facts, for which it professes to account, are univer- 
sally blended. But serious difficulties seem to lie in the way of 
a recognition of this new doctrine among the articles of philoso- 
phic faith, as a satisfactory account of the meaning hed neces- 
sity of these judgments. A few of these we shall now take 
the liberty to indicate. But before doing so we must remark, 
how difficult it is to inject a common meaning into the 
words and phrases proper to philosophic discussion, and to 
retain that meaning there in its original integrity. Nowhere 
are writers more apt to be at cross-purposes with their readers, 
than when they are employing the small stock of abstract words 
which are the instruments of speculation, but which living 
thought so seldom visits. The meaning which has been lodged in 
the words is apt to ebb away, even while the thinker himself is 
in the act of using them; and the mob of critics, who do not 
send the living stream of reflection appropriate to the vocables 
of philosophy through the pages of a philosophic discussion, 
necessarily reject, as unreal, a meaning which transcends the 
level of the state of mind in which they address themselves to 
the discussion. In our comments we must not forget this general 
principle, as we hope ourselves to have the benefit of it. 

When the great modern astronomer would verify the applica- 
tion to the planetary system of that law of motion upon earth 
which is illustrated in the fall of a stone or an apple, he vindi- 
cated its applicability, by proving that the rate of motion in the 
celestial and the terrestrial bodies corresponds. After Locke 
had announced his proposed generalization of human knowledge 
into Experience, he sought—in the spirit of the inductive 
method—for what we may term crucial instances of his pro- 
posed induction, that he might thereby vindicate experiment- 
ally his proposed theory. Now the explanation of the “ causal 
judgment” proposed by Sir William Hamilton, which carries 
consequences so weighty in its train, may be studied from the 
point of view of that tuductive method from which the Science 
and Philosophy of Britain thus drew their inspiration in the 
past. We may here accordingly refer to the Facts of mental 
experience. We may investigate that third question already 
raised,—what is the character of the “ mental necessity” of 
which we are conscious in every causal judgment; and, especially, 
does it correspond with those acts of intelligence and belief which 
illustrate the highest law of the weakness of thought? There is 
one species of necessity with which we are familiar, in our notions 
VOL. XVIII. NO, XXXVI. 2B 
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and judgments concerning space and time. Thus we cannot 
imagine “ an absolute commencement of time,” or “an absolute 
boundary of space,” although we may put in words an expression 
of the implied unthinkable judgments ;—and we cannot imagine 
“a square circle,” for any proposition in which the implied 
judgment might be expressed is only an empty sound. The 
science of Geometry may be roughly said to supply a collection 
of specimens of this sort of necessary judgments. The contrary 
of these geometrical truths cannot be conceived or imagined. 

Now it is here that, in the spirit of the British Philosophy, 
we may apply the scrutiny of the inductive method to the pro- 
posed theory of causality. Is the causal judgment the efflux of 
a mental necessity, similar in kind to this, for example, which 
reigns in the region of mathematical demonstration? Are we 
unable to conceive the absence of a cause, when a change is per- 
ceived or imagined by us, in the same way as we are unable to 
conceive a square circle or an absolute commencement of time ? 
Sir William Hamilton has pointed out the weakness of the 
attempts to resolve the causal judgment into the Principle of 
Contradiction, which have been made in the opposite schools of 
Locke and Leibnitz ;—a method of proof in which it is virtually 
ranked among merely logical judgments, (analytical judgments a 
priori), and in which the metaphysician argues in a circle when 
he would make good his point. That every effect must have a 
cause may be proved after this fashion; but that every change 
must have a cause is not so implied in the meaning of the word 
change that the contrary proposition is a logical contradiction. 
But, while we are satisfied that the causal necessity is thus 
to be distinguished from a merely logical or formal necessity, 
we are not equally satisfied that it may be regarded as similar 
in kind with the necessity which belongs, for example, to our 
judgments concerning space and time. We can only indicate 
in outline our view of some lines of argument which cannot here 
be described. 

First of all, then, we hesitate to recognise the truth of the as- 
sumption that we are unable to represent te ourselves in ima- 
gination an absolute commencement—an unconditional limitation 
of existence; even as without doubt we are unable to conceive an 
absolute commencement or unconditional limitation of time. We 
do not feel that existence, as applicable to causality, can neither 
be added to nor taken from in imagination, just as time or space 
can neither be absolutely increased nor absolutely diminished in 
thought. We do seem to be able to imagine an absolute nega- 
tion of existence at one moment and the existence of the universe 
in the next. In short, we co not feel, in the illustration drawn 
from “ creation,” that we are compelled to recognise the necessity 
—for the imagination of a “ previous form of existence,” as often 
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as a change is perceived or imagined. And we are confirmed 
in this hesitation by the express testimony of Hume and the 
implied testimony of Reid. 

In the next place, is not the relation of an effect to its cause 
conceived to be different in kind from that of a contained 
part to a containing whole out of which it has been evolved ? 
Is the universe of changes, as known, merely a variety of forms, 
implicitly contained in an absolute identity of existence? Varied 
illustrations might be offered, not easily to be reconciled with a 
description of the causal judgment, which asserts that no more is 
implied in it than simply, an assertion that the object in which the 
change is manifested must have previously existed under a differ- 
ent form ; or than an inability to “ deny in thought that the object 
which we apprehend as beginning to be really so begins,”—with 
the implied necessity to affirm “ the identity of its present sum 
of being with the sum of its past existence.”—(P. 586.) Is not 
this to represent the causal judgment as an affirmation that 
every “change” must be only an apparent, and not a real com- 
mencement of existence—that it must be one of the many forms 
common to the only real, and yet unknown existence, which 
underlies them all? But does that expression truly exhaust, or 
indeed adequately represent, the meaning of the word cause, 
and of the affirmation that all changes must be caused? Here 
we must distinguish, it is true, between creation, and new 
modifications of created existences. But take any actual in- 
stance even of the latter. We witness the movement of a 
planet, and the phenomenon occasions a causal judgment. But 
does that judgment signify merely our inability to avoid imagin- 
ing that the moving body previously existed in a different form ? 
Rather do we not, through that judgment, express a belief, of 
which we can conceive ourselves rid, concerning things or real 
existences :—that there must be more objective existences in the 
universe than merely the changing object which we observe? 
The conviction of a cause is elicited, not merely by a constant 
succession of events, but also by a single or isolated event; and 
Dr. Brown, doubtless, has misunderstood the question, in so far 
as he has confined his regard to the contemplation of “ invariable 
succession.” On the occasion of a single change, belief is pro- 
jected, as it were, into the realm of things not yet observed, and 
of which we may never have any observation ; but though we 
may, in consequence, remain always in ignorance of the special 
conditions of the supposed change, the conviction that objective 
conditions there must be still abides in the mind. This belief, or 
indirect perception, propels scientific research in quest of them. 
And it has the characteristics of a mental state, different in 
essential particulars from that which is experienced when we 
try to realize in imagination an absolute beginning of time, or 
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the contrary of the mathematical axioms and of any of the 
necessary deductions from them. Further, that change of form 
with an identity of existence does not satisfactorily represent the 
contents of the belief which is implied in what may be called the 
causal state of mind, might be suggested by the circumstance, that 
the question concerning the cause of this universal flux and reflux 
of existence, and of each separate element in it, remains in un- 
abated force, after each new manifestation of existence has been 
thus recognised in imagination to have existed previously. 
Causality thus appears, in our actual mental experience, not 
as an inevitable manner of conceiving, but as an inevitable ex- 
pression of a@ human belief regarding real things, of which changes 
are symbols, and which are gradually discovered as these sym- 
bols are interpreted by science. And does not this belief forbid 
us to transform what is judged to be real whether conceived of or 
not, into the subjective issue of a mental impotence to imagine 
either of two contradictories—an Absolute or an Infinite Ex- 
istence? Surely something has been omitted in any descrip- 
tion of the causal judgment which implies that a cause is merely 
a result of the abstract conditions which hinder human thought 
from realizing unconditioned existence. Are we not conscious 
of believing, and therefore of knowing, in the finite causes of the 
finite effects around us, realities, which may not, except by dis- 
charging the very life of its proper conviction out of our causal 
judgment, be withdrawn from this part of our knowledge? Are 
not the proper objects of that judgment thus anchored, as it were, 
in a sphere, not beyond knowledge, where they resist the 
stream which carries the parts of space and the periods of 
time into the negation of an Unconditioned? Ifso they cannot 
be virtually created through the impotence of man to realize the 
Absolute in existence. Nature is known as a collection of finite 
existences, real although finite, and not as the result of a series 
of ineffectual struggles, by the imagination, to realize uncondi- 
tioned limitation of existence in time. Are we then to recognise 
as specimens of the same universal mental law, on the one hand 
the inability to exhaust time in imagination, and on the other this 
alleged inability to exhaust ezxistence in time, with its implied 
abstract necessity for conceiving every new phenomenon to be 
only another form of an identical existence? We are carried 
irresistibly, by a sublime force of the philosophic imagination, to- 
wards an Unconditioned time, when we try to conceive any finite 
period as the whole ; this is, as it were, a wave of the philosophic 
imagination, surging up to its extreme limits. But it is surely 
on more than a mere wave of the imagination that we are carried 
back from a real event to its real cause. It is on the solid ground 
of the intellectual common sense, where we find ourselves in 
cognitive intercourse with existences, which the very causal judg- 
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ment itself, as one of the manifestations of the common sense, 
forbids us thus to sublimate into the Unconditioned. 

If, then, we contemplate the proposed Law of the Conditioned, 
in analogy with the spirit of the British type of philosophic method, 
as an inductive generalization, gathered through a series of men- 
tal experiments on our necessary judgments concerning space, 
time, and ideal existence, it does not seem that we can include in 
that induction, a mental fact, which is virtually a judgment con- 
cerning real things,—a belief, suggested by every real event, that 
there is more wa existence in the universe than itself. Belief 
cannot subsist in an absolute negation of knowledge with respect 
to that which is believed ; although the needed knowledge may 
sometimes be only a bare judgment of objective existence. To 
know or believe that an object really exists, implies the addition 
of a new mental element, which seems to exclude the mental act 
in which it is essentially contained, from the range of a law that 
may account for acts of mind which relate to space and time. 

In brief, it might seem that the causal judgment is not ne- 
cessary to thought, if the word “ necessary” means that we cannot 
realize in representation, an object non-existent now, and in ex- 
istence an hour hence. But the causal judyment is necessary to 
thought, in the sense that we cannot realize in belief that there is 
no cause of a perceived change. Every object in which a change 
is observed, suggests the inevitable belief, that it is not the 
only object in the universe, and that the changes which it ma- 
nifests are dependent on the existence of other objects. This 
inevitable belief, with which the causal judgment is charged 
prior to all experience, is a part of the mental phenomenon to be 
accounted for; and we may not assume that this belief in ob- 
jective existences is contained under the abstract conditions of 
the thinkable, just as a belief in the speculative truths of mathe- 
matics is involved in the inability to realize in imagination the 
reverse of the successive conclusions contained in that science. 
In regard to causality, the problem seems to be,—to account for 
a necessary belief concerning objective existence, which, although 
not contained in the abstract conditions of the representable, is 
yet forced upon the mind even when it is in ignorance of the 
cause of any particular change. As in Logic, we find specimens 
of analytic judgments a priori; and, in Mathematics of synthetic 
judgments a priori, which we may call speculative ; is not the 
Causal Judgment a specimen of a class of judgments prior to 
experience and synthetic, yet not merely speculative or ideal, but 
charged with a conviction concerning what is real, and the absence 
of which can, moreover, be realized in thought? 

But even if the causal judgment be evolved, like geometrical 
necessity, so that we cannot conceive a change, except as a new 
form of a previous existence, it may be doubted whether an in- 
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ability to conceive implies, or is equivalent to,a necessity to believe. 
In this view, we might proceed to follow the new speculation 
deductively—as we have already suggested how it might be ex- 
amined inductively, and endeavour to determine the connexion 
between a conviction of real existence on the one hand, anda 
mathematical or ideal necessity of thought deduced from the 
abstract conditions of the thinkable on the other. Assum- 
ing the operations, in the mine of a priori abstractions, to have 
been ,successful, in the discovery that the ideal existence of a 
cause is implied in any possible mental representation of change, 
it is still a question whether we can firmly cross from the ideal to 
the real and objective on these lines of abstract thought. We 
shall not here engage in a kind of discussion which has often been 
already raised, for instance, by the abstract proof of the divine 
existence proposed by Descartes, or the abstract demonstrations of 
the foundation of Natural Theology, by Dr. Samuel Clarke and 
others. Weare content thus to suggest speculations which bear 
some analogy with this new scientific demonstration of the ne- 
cessity of a cause on the occurrence of a change. 

But what account (it may be here asked) can be given of 
this inevitable causal judgment or belief? If it can neither be 
resolved, by psychological induction, into the Law of the Con- 
ditioned, nor deduced by scientific demonstration from that ab- 
stract Law, may it not be at least associated meanwhile with 
some other recognised order of our mental phenomena? We 
do not profess to offer any theory for the satisfaction of this 
question. But perhaps we may gain a deeper insight of the ques- 
tion itself, if we contemplate it in association with the universal 
tendency of man to believe in the existence of a Supernatural 
Being, whose attributes transcend human imagination. Every 
event which can be imagined—every conceivable addition, 
through the causal judgment, to our knowledge of real objects, 
leaves the mind dissatisfied. All visible changes “ ery out” for 
an origin which transcends imagination. We do not, of course, in 
thus referring to them, account for either of these beliefs,—far less 
for the one by means of the other. We only suggest, as a topic 
for meditation, the analogies between the conviction which is in- 
evitably experienced when a change in any object is observed, 
and the mysterious faith in the existence of a First Cause, 
which underlies human life, and is developed in the study of 
those indications of intelligence with which the arrangements 
of nature are charged. Might not the recognition of this 
causal belief, with its manifold forms, help to relieve the the- 
ological argument founded upon the exhibition of design in 
a finite universe, from the inconsequence of professing more 
in the conclusion than was implied in the premises? The 
primary theistic judgment is perhaps just one of the many modes 
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in which our rudimentary conviction concerning the relations of 
real existence expresses itself. In its lower form, that rudimentary 
conviction may be manifested in what is called the judgment 
of Causality. In its higher or theological forms, it expresses our 
faith in the existence of a Cause which transcends imagination, 
and fully satisfies the craving which every perceived change sug- 
gests. But, apart from experience, each form of the belief implies 
a knowledge of existence and nothing more. It is an expression 
of our conviction that every conceivable change—every pheno- 
menon which begins to exist, is dependent on something beyond 
itself, so that if that “ something” had no real existence, the 
change could not have been realized. And the profound con- 
viction of the universal dependence of conceivable changes on 
an inconceivable Being or First Cause, might be elicited both 
by the act of Creation, and by the phenomenal modifications of 
the created universe subsequent to creation. The study of the 
particular antecedents of particular consequences by degrees adds 
intelligence to our original causal belief. Our vague superna- 
tural judgment, too, is gradually matured into a conviction of the 
Personal God, through reflection on our own moral agency ; 
through the study of the plans of the Divine Free Agent, whose 
designs constitute that meaning in Nature of which Science is 
the interpretation ; and, finally, through intercourse with God 
in His miraculous revelation. That our elementary beliefs may 
be thus educated into an intelligence which far transcends their 
original dimness, we have ample proof, in the contrast between 
the rudimentary perception of matter, and the comparative 
blaze of light which physical research has shed upon the outer 
world.* Let us add, that this suggestion of the connexion 
between the belief developed by every change, and the belief 
in a Supernatural Cause of the universe may, of course, be 
combined with more than one special hypothesis concerning the 
precise relation of the Divine Being to each separate succes- 
sive change. The rival theories of Occasional Causes, and a 
Pre-established harmony, at variance, as they seem to be, in 
regard to a problem which is perhaps indeterminate, may con- 
tinue their controversy, if it be really more than a merely verbal 
one; and different philosophical hypotheses concerning the tran- 
scendent meaning of a miracle, founded on these rival schemes, 
may continue to find favour. Thoughtful minds may meantime 
consider whether a study of the Causal, in association with the 
Theistic judgment, be not fitted to yield some nourishment for 
the growth of a Philosophy, spiritual yet not illusory, physical and 
yet not merely mechanical, and which might interpret the Ideas 
of Plato and the Forms of Bacon, in analogy with the style of 
thought peculiar to this age. 





* The study of Berkely’s theory of tision and similar speculations, may illustrate 
this sentence. 
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But we must return from this digression. We have pointed 
to some of the difficulties which seem to meet us, when we apply 
either an inductive or deductive test, to the new solution of 
our judgments concerning Cause and Substance, by means of 
the abstract conditions of thought. But apart from the question 
of its consistency with the facts of our mental experience, we 
are unable to reconcile these memorable speculations of Sir 
William Hamilton with the other principles of his own Philoso- 
phy. A recognition of the faith and intuition named Percep- 
tion, for example, is represented throughout these writings as a 
safeguard against Scepticism, and perception is described as a 
direct cognitive intercourse of man with the material world. 
But what virtue or meaning in this faith, it may be asked, if a 
deeper insight reveals a higher law, which resolves substances 
and causes, and thus all finite realities, into results of negative 
judgments, involved in the abstract conditions of the thinkable 
by which existence is finited. The Unconditioned becomes the 
only reality ; and yet. the Unconditioned, as a negation of all 
knowledge, and thus of the knowledge of its own reality, cannot 
be an object of human belief. Even the vista of moral liberty 
seems to open upon us, only that we may witness the moral 
agents disappearing, with substances and causes, mental and 
material, in the darkness of the negative and Unconditioned. 

We wait for a fuller development of the Philosophy of the 
Conditioned which might, we do not doubt, remove many of 
our difficulties respecting its harmony with mental facts, and 
its internal consistency. In the present slight sketch of the most 
recent evolution of the Scottish Philosophy, we have only indicated 
some of the tendencies which seem invincible, if an exhaustive 
theory of the necessary conditions of pure thought is gradually 
to become the universal solvent of the mysteries of mind. When 
the thinker withdraws himself into the sphere of abstract meta- 
physical demonstration, and yields to its influences, he is apt too 
soon to be persuaded that, when thus engaged, he has been solv- 
ing the relations of our real knowledge, and putting actual 
human judgments through the ordeal of philosophic criticism. 
metaphysical evolution of the ideal conditions of thought, which 
does not coalesce with our experience of the intellectual life,— 
which divorces thought from Existence—and seems to recognise a 
Belief that is wholly void of intelligence, has, we cannot but think, 
only imperfectly developed the theory of human knowledge. 


Here at the close of this long disquisition, we find that we are 
hardly upon the threshold of our subject. In our course we have 
fixed our attention chiefly upon the principle of progress which 
distinguishes the genius of the old Scottish Philosophy, as that 
has been revealed in its historic rudiments; and we have referred 
to some symptoms in the speculations of our Scottish philosopher 
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that seem to imply a departure from the method of doctrinal re- 
search by which reflective studies in Scotland have hitherto been 
characterized. Even on this comparatively narrow foundation 
of historical criticism, we ought, with a view to an adequate 
appreciation of these new elements of Scottish speculation, to 
study them in connexion with the critical method and system 
of Kant and the school of rational psychologists. And a just 
judgment of the elevated place which Sir WiLitiam Hami_- 
TON occupies, as the representative of the national intellect, 
applied to — more abstract and comprehensive than 
any in which that intellect has hitherto been engaged, requires 
some favourable comparison of his philosophical fragments, and 
of the system into which they seem to form themselves, with the 
opinions of the two other great living masters of modern specu- 
lation—ScHELLING and Cousin. But we should be giving a 
proof that we have not yet learned the most precious lesson 
which can be drawn from metaphysical contemplation, if we 
ventured, especially in what must be the closing stage of our 
present journey, to explore these labyrinths. 

The Philosophy of the Conditioned is exhibited in these Dis- 
cussions in some of its applications as well as in its abstract 
character. But our space is more than exhausted. We had 
prepared some remarks, on the proposed employment of the new 
theory of the limitation of knowledge, in the work of philosophi- 
cal and theological Eclecticism. An interesting, course of 
thought might be pursued, in reference to the great outstand- 
ing phenomena of the controversies of opinion in Philosophy 
and Theology. Asitis, we would only suggest the value of some 
more precise and available canon of conciliatory criticism, than 
the proclamation of human ignorance concerning all which tran- 
scends contemporaneous and successive nature together with the 
abstract conditions under which phenomena must be represented 
to the mind. How can faith be maintained amid an absolute 
negation of knowledge, which implies a total suspense of judg- 
ment? Belief may consist with an imperfection of knowledge, 
but how shall it be applied at all to that of which we can know 
nothing, and which on this ground admits a conciliation of all 
doctrinal affirmations which do not involve logical contradic- 
tion? Philosophy and theology, in as far as they are regions 
of faith, and yet regions of mystery, can neither be consigned to 
the unknown nor be conquered by reasoning. Are they not 
eminently the middle ground, from which we wander, on the 
one hand, by a universal suspense of judgment, and on the 
other, by demanding premises for every judgment which we ac- 
cept as an article of faith? Sir William Hamilton promises 
that “a world of false, pestilent, and presumptuous reasoning, 
by which philosophy med | theology are now equally discredited, 
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would be abolished” in the recognition of owr impotence to com- 
prehend what however we must admit. But as this principle has 
not been pursued by him, in its articulate application to the chief 
dogmas of theology, and as in itself it might suggest more than 
a long article, we shall only commend it to the attention of our 
readers. It is a great but profoundly interesting research which 
is needed, in order to determine whether doctrines of faith, ap- 
parently discordant in intelligence, may be really in harmony, and 
to detect those doctrines which, as mutually contradictory, cannot 
co-exist. The sanguine mind may fondly imagine Philosophy to 
contribute some help, in the Christendom of the Future, to undo, 
by a comprehensive conciliation, a part of its own work of ex- 
cessive elaboration of dogmatic forms of thought and expression 
in the Christendom of the Past; and thus to atone for the in- 
creasing anarchy of sects, which speculation has encouraged in 
the Church, by a revision of theological science which should 
distinguish dogmatic forms that are essentially exclusive from 
those which may co-exist in thought. For conducting the 
Church towards this ideal of Christian science, we look with 
more hope to the presence and slowly-diffused influence of in- 
dividual minds, of the comprehensive type and animated with 
the Christian spirit, than to any synod or conclave of theologians 
formally met to adjust doctrinal differences, 

In parting now from his works, we must express our gratitude 
to Sir William Hamilton, for the help which the results of his 
many years of labour must yield, to those who desire to promote 
expansive thought and the philosophic spirit in every department 
in which the human intellect may be employed. Whether or 
not the sons of Scottish thought, in coming generations, shall 
regard the philosophic watch-towers which he has reared for the 
reflective review of human knowledge, as those from which a 
complete and satisfying survey of the mysteries of our in- 
tellectual life may be attained, every true lover of such enter- 
prises, in time to come, must wonder when he meditates on 
the logical symmetry of the work, or when he is led to occupy a 
contemplative position on any one of its unfinished monumental 
eet adorned so richly with memorials of the philosophic 
abonrers of former ages. Even if he should terminate his 
study of this structure of Scottish speculative genius, in the 
opinion that it affords no position for a full review of know- 
ledge, and that it closes the region of faith against the eye of 
intelligence, he must still go forth from his meditations among 
these master-works of one of the most extraordinary minds of 
modern times, in a humbler spirit, and move thereafter with a 
more cautious tread, when he has returned to take his part 
cither in the vexing controversies of common life, or in those 
deeper questions which perplex the spirits of men from age to age. 
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Art. III.—1. Report from Select Committee on the Observance 
of the Sabbath day; with the Minutes of Evidence and Appen- 
diz. Ordered by the House of Commons to be Printed. 
August 6, 1832. 

2. The Duty of observing the Christian Sabbath, enforced in a 
Sermon, preached before the University of Cambridge, §c. By 
SamvuEL Leg, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University, &c. Second Edition. London, 1834, 

3. The Pearl of Days. By a LABouRER’s Daueuter. London, 
1848. 

4. The Hendersonian Testimony. Edinburgh, 1849. 

5. Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew of Lochnaw, Bart. By 
Tuomas M‘Crig, D.D. Second Edition. Edinburgh, 1852. 

6. Statistics and Facts in Reference to the Lord’s Day. By the 
Rev. Joun Bay er, B.A., Clerical Secretary to the Society 
for Promoting the due Observance of the Lord’s Day. Lon- 
don, 1852. 


WHEN things are considered from the outside, the number 
Two is certainly the most apparent cypher of the world; and 
that owing to the very nature of existence, All things go 
flocking in pairs before hoary Proteus, that time-honoured shep- 
herd of the Dorian mythology, who continually drove his count- 
less creatures over the fields of space, and was the symbol of the 
heaven-descended energy, or soul, of the visible universe. Every 
positive has its negative, every part its counterpart, every right its 
left, every surface its substance, every position its opposite, every 
yes its no. Each child of the Mighty Mother is united in mar- 
riage with another, and the two are one; but each is nothing with- 
out the other, or rather (not to state the point too curiously at 
present) each is quite another thing without the other. Sun and 
planet, earth and moon, night and day, cold and heat, plant and 
animal, animal and man, man and woman, soul and body, are so 
many instances of this duality. Yet the contemplation of these 
relations is unsatisfactory, so long as this external point of view 
is insisted on. There must be some deeper law, underlying all 
this apparent duality: and so, indeed, there is; but it cannot 
be seen without looking at things from the inside, that is to say, 
not from the sensation of them (nor yet the judgment according 
to sense concerning them) but from the Idea ;—for this is one of 
those weightier matters which yield their secret only to the eye 
of spiritual discernment. 

Beheld from the ideal point of view, then, night is not night 
without day, nor day day without night. The thought of night 
implies that of day. Be it supposed that the earth did not turn 
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on its axis, yet going round the sun once a year, so that one 
hemisphere should bask in continual light, and the other lie in 
boundless shade. The imaginable Adam of the darkling side 
could never have called the unchanging state of his dreary 
gardens by the name of night; nor the restless denizen of the 
unshadowed and excessive paradise have ever known that the 
sun was the Lord of Day. It is impossible to pronounce the 
conception of Day, in the mind, without speaking that of Night 
at the same time, and also without (likewise in the same moment 
of thought) the intellectual sense of the likeness in unlikeness of 
Day and Night. Think Day, and you also think both Night 
and the Relation between Day and Night. In truth, then, the 
idea (call it that of Day, or that of Night) is threefold, not 
twofold :—Day, Night, and their Relation. Day is the thesis, 
Night the antithesis, their Relation the mesothesis of the triad, 
—for triad it is, and not a mere pair or duad, after all. It is 
the same with all the other couples cited above, and with all 
couples, for every idea is a trinitarian. Positive pole, negative 
one, and that middle term wherein they are made one; sun, 
planet, their relation ; solar atom, planetary one, their conjunc- 
tion ; and so forth. The term of relation, betwixt the opposites 
in these ideal pairs, is sometimes called the Point of Indifference, 
the mesoteric Point, the Mid-point. This mid-point is to be 
seen standing betwixt its right and left fellow-elements in every 
dictionary : for example, Men, Man, Women; or adjectively, 
male, human, female. ‘So God created man in his own image: 
in the image of God created he him; male and female created 
he them.’ 

Now this threefold constitution of ideas is universal. As all 
things seem to go in pairs to sense, and to the understanding, 
so all are seen in threes by reason. This law of antinoimy is no 
limited, no planetary law, nor yet peculiarly human; it is cos- 
mical, all-embracing, ideal, divine. Not only is it impossible 
for man to think Beauty without simultaneously thinking De- 
formity and their Point of Indifference, Justice without Injustice 
and theirs, Unity without Multiplicity and theirs ; but those seve- 
ral theses (Beauty, Justice, Unity, namely) cannot be thought 
without these their antitheses, and without the respective middle 
terms of the pairs. As the eye of common-sense cannot have 
an inside without an outside, nor a solar orb without a planetary 
orbicle (inasmuch as it ceases to be solar the instant it is stript of 
its planet), so the eye of reason cannot see an inside without seeing 
an outside and also their connexion as the inside and the out- 
side of one and the same thing, nor a sun without his planet and 
their synthesis in a solar system. In short, three-in-one is the 
law of all thought and of all things. Nothing has been created, 
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nothing can be thought, except upon the principle of three-in- 
one. Three-in-one is the deepest-lying cypher of the universe. 

It were irrelevant in the present connexion to enlarge on the 
significance of the number Five, or rather of Five-in-one,—for 
such is the true formula of all those Pythagorean figures, which 
have so pleased and tantalized the mind of man in every age. It 
was on the fifth day of creation that the animal kingdom proper 
made its appearance :—but, of course, Man is never to be in- 
cluded in that kingdom, seeing he is an animal and something 
more, that something more being his greater part. It were as 
philosophical, in fact, to class an animal with the vegetable world, 
merely because it is a plant and something more, as to call man 
an animal, He is in the kingdom, but not of it: he has a sphere 
all to himself, constituting and belonging to the fifth kingdom of 
terrestrial nature. Precisely as a mineral is a congeries of atoms 
and something more, as a plant is a mineral and something more, 
and as an animal is a vegetable and something more, is man (be 
it repeated aloud) an animal and something far more—the space 
between him and the highest of the brutes being immeasurably 
greater than what separates the ox from his pasture, or the 
heather from the rock to which it clings, It was therefore on 
the Fifth day that the animal world was made manifest in the 
beginning, according to the Scripture. Now, there are five 
kinds of sensible form, five structures or tissues, in the general 
anatomy of the animal nature: there is the amorphous, exempli- 
fied by the earthy nature of the bones and the fatty matters of 
the cellular substance; there is the globular shown in the blood, 
‘which is the life ;’ the cellular, particularly seen in the skinny 
parts, but shed through the whole frame, covering, protecting, 
and supporting ; the fibrous, the specific tissue of the muscular 
system, and entering into all tubular structures; and, fifthly, 
there is the cerebral, the proper matter of the brain and nerves, 
which no man can yet describe or qualify. There are likewise 
five organic systems in the more exalted ‘ moving creature that 
hath lite ;’ the stomach and its assistant chyle-elaborating organs ; 
the quickening and circulating system, namely, the heart, the 
lungs, and the vessels ; the muscular and bony, or the locomotive 
apparatus; the reproductive one ; and, fifthly, the nervous sys- 
tem,—‘ the be-all and the end-all here.’ Then the higher ani- 
mal trunk (even such as occurs in the cetaceous sea-brutes, or 
great whales of the fifth day), itself containing five well-marked 
compartments, sends out five limbs, two hind-legs, two fore-legs 
or arms or wings, and one neck :—for the innocent reader must 
understand that these new anatomists consider the animal head 
as nothing more than the last vertebra, or end-bone of the neck, 
developed to extravagance, as if it had been made of obstinate 
glass (like that in the well-known tale) and slowly expanded 
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by some patient blowpipe: and as for the tail, it is just the 
other end of the neck, and it can be done without, witness 
Man himself. Indeed Man himself is the most perfect type, 
by way of inclusion always, of the animal form; just as a lion 
is really a more finished plant than any rooted palm in his 
jungle. It is therefore not out of place to take notice of his five 
senses, the five parts of which each of his legs and arms is com- 
posed, the five fingers of his hand, the five toes of his foot, and 
the five teeth in each of his four infantile jaws (those legs and 
arms of the face, the nose being the facial fifth or neck), not to 
mention any more of these fantastical, but obtrusive and innu- 
merable fives, In short, the prevalence of this number Five in 
the animal domain has impressed the more recent mind of Europe 
with its image, just as it seized the imagination of the men of 
eld; and an eminent continental naturalist founds his classifica- 
tion on the fact, taking Five as the cypher of animated nature. 
To carry these cursory remarks about this number, and the 
fifth note of the weekly octave, a little farther (by way of curi- 
osity, if not for much edification) it should be mentioned that an 
interesting and important proposition has been advanced and 
argued by Dr. Samuel Lee, the learned and authoritative He- 
braist of Cambridge, which will be found to affect the present 
question in a touching manner.* That proposition is to the 
threefold effect ; first, that the primitive Sabbath of those patri- 
archal epochs, which went before the Exodus of the arising He- 
brew people from Egypt, was in reality put back a day by Moses 
after and in commemoration of that outcoming; secondly, that 
this was intended to be a temporary and purely Jewish change, 
or a mere deciduous graft, foreordained to fall off when the ful- 
ness of the time should come for making the whole world kin by 
and in Jesus Christ ; and, thirdly, that the Sunday of Christen- 
dom is actually the Sabbath-day of Abraham. The professor 
pleads for this view with much erudition, and with a great show 
of reason ; and he cites names no less redoubtable than Capellus, 
Ussher, and Gale in favour of the point, in whose researches the 
same result had come out. Now there is certainly no doubt, but 
that the all-conceiving editorial We are competent to the criticism 
of any and everything under the sun; but I, the present organ 
of that singular Plurality, know nothing of the Hebrew tongue 
and antiquities, and therefore refrain from venturing an opinion 
on the truth of this most ingenious and fruitful speculation.t 
But suppose it to be proved (and the extra-judicial mind will 





* See the Sermon named in the heading of this article. 

+ Having thus eliminated the /yo from the Nos, the distinction shall occasion- 
ally be kept in view during the progress of the present discussion, in order to save 
Our Majesty from the consequences of any opinion which may be deemed too per- 
sonal and limited. 
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perhaps find it difficult to resist) then it follows that the Saviour 
arose, not on the first day of any but the Jewish, temporary, 
and purposely misdated week, but on the old, new, and sempi- 
ternal Sabbath of the world, as our divine observes. 

To come down from those more solemn altitudes, and take up 
the numerical thread again: It might be charming, especially 
to such as are never afraid to inquire too curiously, to find out 
why Five follows Three with so much pertinacity everywhere ; 
why it lays hold on us every time we shake hands; why it 
answers our eye from so many high places; what its ideal signi- 
ficance is; what it means;—in one word, what its rational 
ground can be; but Terminus forbids. It was both desirable and 
in keeping to bring out the secret of the tri-unity of all things 
and all thoughts, at the beginning of this criticism, and that 
because of its symbolical relation to the Divine Trinity; but 
these notes and queries about the natural and ideal Pentad or 
quincunx (to steal an illustration from the landscape-gardener) 
are intended partly to deepen the sense of numerical periodicity 
in the affairs of the constitution of man, and partly to serve as a 
bridge from the cosmical Triad to that peculiarly human cypher, 
number Seven, which is the proper object of Christian and 
civilized solicitude in this the nineteenth century. 


According to the popular thought, finding its voice in poetry, 
the life of Man has seven ages, It is certain that his average 
zon, or proper period, is now threescore years and ten, being 
ten times seven years; and the climacteric periods of his length 
of days in any case, according to broad and general observation, 
are so many multiples of the same number. In the language of 
science, though not that of the nursery, the time of infancy lasts 
seven years. Then the first teeth have come laboriously out, 
during the six years; and had their little day of rest, in the 
seventh. Then the volume of the brain (not the head) is com- 
pleted; at least, by the consent of the overwhelming majority of 
physiologists: and the fact, as it stands, has been heaved as a 
conclusive battering-ram against phrenology, by no less great a 
philosopher than Sir William Hamilton. Yet the proposition 
appears to be true only in a manner; and that a manner not 
incompatible with some actual or possible physiognomy of the 
head, which phrenology is or may well become. From the 
measurements of a more experienced and accurate cranioimeter 
than any predecessor, Mr. Straton, it comes out that, while the 
general figure and bulk of the brain is finished within the first 
seven years of life, yet, in a large proportion of men, the thing 
swells and fills up in a measurable enough degree, and in the 
few it actually grows and alters its shape, till the end of the 
forty-ninth annual revolution, a period of seven sevens, and the 
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real completion of a man.* It is not only allowed, however, but 
strongly affirmed by this observer, that the expansion taking 
place (even in a Napoleon or, let it be supposed, a Shakespeare 
or a Newton) betwixt seven and forty-nine is small, in compari- 
son with not only the growth from zero to seven, but even with 
what occurs between one end and the other of any of the first 
seven years, To continue;—the boy or girl ceases, and the 
man or woman begins to appear, upon the close of the fourteenth 
or second seventh year. Adolescence is done by the end of 
twenty-one, the third seventh; manhood and womanhood are 
brought to perfection (as such) by the twenty-eighth or fourth 
seventh year; and so forth :—but it is always to be understood 
that these periods and figures are deduced from a generalization 
taken, not only from all climates, but also from both sexes; for 
if woman is earlier, man is later, and the balance must be struck 
between them for undivided humanity. If the hand is analyzed, 
you have seven pieces,—five fingers, metacarpus, and carpus ; the 
foot,—five toes, tarsus, and metatarsus: and when the arm is ex- 
amined more curiously, than in that first glance which divides it 
into five, it yields you seven parts,—the shoulder-blade and collar- 
bone (composing the shoulder), the humerus, the ulna or ell-long 
bone of the forearm, the fibula or brooch-pin bone of the same 
(and the reason these are counted two is obvious,—the latter is 

lanetary to the former, it revolves round it, it has a purpose of 
its own, it and its muscular system turn the wrist on the ell-bone, 
which alone is the true forearm), the carpal system or wrist, the 
metacarpal or palm, and, seventhly, the digital one or bunch of 
fingers. In short, just as the first look at man divides him into 
threes, and the second into fives, he falls into sevens at the third 
analysis; and pages might be filled with its results, but it is 
better to refrain from anatomical detail. It has to be observed, 
however, that the pious medizval transcendalists were so pun- 
gently impressed by the sevensomeness of the microcosm, as they 
denominated man, that, having descried seven planets, they 
thought there could not possibly be any more, and therefore they 
made no more discoveries in that direction. They did the very 
same by their seven poor metals: and they associated these 
bright bodies, both in name and in the idea of mystical corre- 
= with the days of the week and the planets, gold with 

unday and the Sun (for Sol was dethroned in the days of the 
Ptolemaic Astronomy, and degraded to the planetary estate), 
silver with Monday and the moon; and so forth throughout the 
triple series. One can only say that the new Astronomy and 
Chemistry have exploded all this cunningly devised superstruc- 
ture ; but the number of the planets is not yet determined, far 





* Researches in Cerebral Development, &c. By James Straton. London, 1851. 
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less that of the metals, and therefore there is no saying what 
multiples of seven may come out in the long run. It is just 
possible, then, that the antique planetary and metallic Seven 
may turn out to be something more than fantastical jargon :— 
although it is certainly impossible not to laugh at the conceit of 
one of the latest ornaments of those old schools, who argued, 
against the earlier Copernicans, that it is beyond Omnipotence 
there should be more than seven planets, because there are only 
seven metals, and only seven holes in the head—two eyes, two 
ears, two nostrils, and one mouth ! 

The majority of our readers, and all our critics (since even 
critics and critics’ critics have critics, like the dogs’ man’s man’s 
man of my Lord Harkaway’s kennel,) will think this all moon- 
shine; yet your positive, sceptical, and contemptuous Modern 
Science is not, dares not, and cannot be ashamed of Seven; for 
moonshine itself is a web of seven-twisted thread, and the moon 
(that Penelope, who weaves the evervanishing fabric) goes on 
her way, and does all her stints of work, to the music of the same 
homely Number, whereby the very sea, ‘and the dead that are 
in it,’ are rocked in their great cradle to the selfsame tune. No 
sooner is a pencil of light made to pass through a prism, than it 
blabs its secret, and shews itself seven-twined and beautiful, It 
is to no purpose that the more refining optician avers, that there 
are only three primary colours. Possibly, nay certainly, there 
are; but there are seven colours of the rainbow, for all that. 
It is here as elsewhere, in fact: for the first analysis gives three, 
the second five, and the third seven; the first, third, end fifth 
constituting the natural chord of this painted scale. Ever since 
God did set his bow in the cloud, that rested on the mountains 
of Ararat, over against Noah and his household, on the occason 
of that first family-worship after the flood, the children of Light 
have been saying, We too are Seven, with speechful look, if not 
with still small voice. But if the eye is silent, the ear is not 
deaf to the seven-toned rhythm of the universe, nor the mouth 
dumb to give it echo, nor yet the fingers without skill to fetch 
its antitype out of reeds and pipes and strings. Music, that 
catholic and published tongue, that speech of cherubin and 
seraphin, that poetry taken wing, that science passed into ecstasy, 
that transfiguration of the common state of man (whether in the 
body, or out of the body, one cannot tell) is also a system of sevens, 
Enough, in short, might be advanced to shew that anatomy, phy- 
siology, optics, astronomy, and the science of music (which are 
surely not superstitious, nor mystical, nor transcendental, nor 
credulous of ancient authority) are all familiar with ‘the peculiarly 
human number Seven,’ as we have ventured to define it ;—and 
that not only because the body of man (that organization and 
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summary of the known powers of nature) is figured all over, 
without and within, with Seven, but also because his thought 
has (sometimes instinctively, sometimes rationally, sometimes in 
superstition) embraced and sanctified it in all ages and lands, 
and likewise because it is the astronomical ratio of the sub-system 
to which his world belongs, namely, that of the earth-and-moon. 
It is a number which his spirit knows, which his soul loves, 
which his body like an illuminated missal shews forth ; and it is 
the very number of his house in the heavens :—an irresistible 
fact, which carries the mind right into the heart of the proper 
topic of this various, but not unproportioned dissertation. 

It is certain that the division of man’s time into octaves, that 
is, into weeks of seven days each (the octave of one, being the 
first of the next week) is co-extensive with history and tradition, 
and also co-extensive with the world, except in those places 
where feeble races have gone prematurely down into dotage ; 
and such division has always been associated with the more or 
less serious consecration of one day, in the seven, as peculiar and 
supreme. Secular historians have never been slow to admit the 
fact ; the fathers of the Church were forward to proclaim it; 
and modern divines have not neglected to keep it forward. The 
day distinguished as festival, holiday, or high day of some sort, 
has invariably been that of the Sun, the symbol of the creative 
energy of the invisible Godhead ; or at least the same day, with 
a corresponding name and significance. In truth, Dupuis, in 
his famous Origine de tous les Cultes (which presents an infam- 
ously shallow theory of human worship, however) insisted that 
the system of chronology, the mythologies of Egypt, India, old 
Greece, and even the mythology (as he considered it) of Christen- 
dom, have all sprung out of an elaborate scheme of Sun-worship 
and its Sundays: and the book is so full of curious and im- 
portant things, that the student of these matters might well 
study it with advantage, appropriate its treasures, and then laugh 
at its presumption in trying to explain a deeper phenomenon by 
means of one lying nearer the surface,—as if a great brass handle 
could unlock the gates of St. Paul’s in London city without a key! 
When the sevensome analysis of Time began, history cannot 
tell, inductive science cannot find out, and no conjectural Dupuis 
or Volney of them all can divine. Not only as a writer in a Chris- 
tian Review; nor yet as one who makes bold to ‘ claim the honor- 
able style of a Christian,’ after the manner of Sir Thomas Browne 
in the preamble to his account of the Religion of a Physician ; but 
also as the humblest of the disciples of an older philosophy, drawn 
from profounder sources, than that of Helvetius and the Ency- 
clopedia, I have not adoubt upon the point. I believe that Man 
knew this, and many a far deeper secret, in Paradise, during the 
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true prehistoric epoch of human story ;* and that, after the fall 
from the intuitive and holy life of Eden, these things could not 
be forgotten in a day. Such is the idea set forth in the opening 
of the Book of Genesis: and, since it is impossible to argue so 
great a proposition within these limits, it is better just to alight 
at once on the plain fact, be its interpretation what it may, that 
the oldest written record in the world not only claims a pre- 
historic and all-conceiving epoch or angelic infancy for the life 
of humanity, but at once announces the measure of earthly time 
by Seven, and that from the divine side of the thing. Before 
going a step farther then, let us look into this miraculous account 
of the creation. It is a strange story, and every well-bred child 
in Christendom knows it by heart; but few bearded men can 
agree about it, although no one is willing to give it up, it is so 
strange and true. 

IN THE BEGINNING (how high and awful an archway into the 
scene !)—IN THE BEGINNING Gop (not found out by arguments 
of design, nor deduced from first principles, but known without 
a doubt, as the father is known of his children) CREATED THE 
HEAVEN AND THE EARTH. In the beginning (wherein was the 
Word) the city of God had been founded ; the solar system and 
our world had been set in motion: but ‘ the earth was without 
form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep,’ 
which covered it round. But ‘ the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters’ once more: and then began that pre- 
paration of the world for the inhabitation of man, which is com- 
monly called the Creation; but, in reality, the earth had been 
made unknown eons before, even ‘ in the beginning,’ 

I. For unknown eons the sun had been standing in the midst 
of his planets and their satellites, but no ray of light had yet 
reached the face of our deep, either because the sun had not yet 
grown luminous, or more likely because the vaporous darkness, 
that brooded over our waters, was still too thick. But at last it 
came, though not in sudden and full enough blaze to show the 
figures of either sun or moon; and a sunless grey morning arose 
upon the earth, to be followed by a moonless evening: for ‘ God 
divided the light from the darkness :’ and ‘ the morning and the 
evening,’ namely, the day and the night, ‘ were the first day? 
the day of the coming of light, therefore of necessity the first ; 
the day of the first glad tidings of the sun; the Sunday of the 
awakening week of time. 

II. Under the impulse of this new-come accession of muffled 
solar radiance, the waters divided : part arose, namely, the horrid 





* Truly prehistoric, because not progressive, being full, History wants strug- 
gle, development, rise, advancement, as its objects. A narrative of innocent days 
among the perfect is not History. 
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mist, and fashioned itself into a spheral and unbroken cloud ; 
part remained below, as it was, namely, the liquid element ; 
and the atmospheric or skyey firmament stood between them, 
The day and night of this world-wide sublimation ‘ were the 
second day. One might well conjecture that the air was so far 
cleared in the course of the day-time of this day, that even the 
reflected light of the moon might penetrate, though still too 
faintly to reveal her form: and in that not impossible case, it 
has been appropriately invested with the name of Monday. 

III. The next process was the standing out of the dry land or 
earth, and the gathering of the water into seas: followed by the 
springing of ‘ tender grass,’ or those seedless plants called acoty- 
ledons ; of ‘ the herb yielding seed, or the monocotyledons; and 
of ‘ the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself, upon the earth,’ the crowning class or dicotyledons, cap- 
able of propagation by grafts and cuts, their seed being in them- 
selves upon the earth. This was the third epoch: that of the 
coming forth of continents and islands, and their getting covered 
with the three kinds of plant, in their right order of succession ; 
first, with stony lichens, muddy funguses, tender mosses, ferns, 
and the like; then, with reeds, grasses, palms, and all manner of 
herbs yielding seed, but whose seed is not in themselves; and, 
thirdly, with the completed vegetable, whose British type is the 
vak with its acorns. This is the Tuesday of our week: the day 
of the manifestation of vegetable organization and irritability, 
call it Life who will; sacred in that Scandinavian form of the 
old Pagan mythology, which cannot but be dear to the imagi- 
nation of men who use the English tongue, to Tyr or Tuesco, 
the god of battle or conflict, the divine symbol of effort yet in 
process. 

IV. While vegetation ran riot over the dripping earth (and 
that under a leaden sky, still unbroken by a streak of blue, or 
even traversed by a blood-red beamless orb) nature could not 
unfold her ulterior resources: but that vast exuberance of every 
kind of plant swiftly appropriated and solidified enormous 
volumes of the atmospheric moisture ; and it is just possible that 
they also sucked in and assimilated opaque vapours or gases now 
not known ; so as to clear the way for the true arising of the 
sun on the morning of the fourth day, to be duly followed in the 
evening by the apparition of the moon and stars ; the irradiations 
of the solar heat, as well as other obvious powers, having mean- 
while been working towards the same magnificent result. Such 
was the splendid work of the paleontological Wednesday ; now 
symbolized and known to us as the day of Woden, the Valo- 
rous Person of the multipersonal godhead of our Norse fore- 
fathers, corresponding with the Hercules of the Egyptian-Greek 
theosophy. Hercules, going through his twelve labours, was 
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the sun, going through the signs of the Zodiac; so that our 
familiar name is a good one for this the day of the sun, moon, 
and stars. 

V. The Thursday or fifth of this marvellous octave was made 
memorable by a new and strange display of creative power, more 
than worthy of our ancestral conception of Thor the Thunderer, 
or god of sheer might. It was then that animal life began 
to appear. The waters brought forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life or soul, and that up to the level of the 
great whales of those pre-adamic seas ; while every winged fowl, 
also, was let fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven. 
The cetacea or water-mammals (quadruple-hearted, lungsed, 
red-blooded, viviparous, breasted creatures) were the highest 
manifestations of this amazing period; and they belong to the 
noblest class of all, even that in which the animal body of Man 
himself is included. It is a touching thing, in the Mosaic nar- 
rative, that God is not represented as having even ‘ seen that it 
was good,’ when he had said, ‘ Let there be light, and there was 
light ;) nor yet on the consummation of the purely separative 
work of second causes, which occurred during the second day: 
but when the Earth burst into unrestrainable vegetation, during 
eed yy ony of the Tuesday or third age, ‘ God saw that it was 
good ;’ and likewise, when the Sun had flashed for the first time 
upon the forest-green and ocean-blue of the world, and the moon 
had réechoed the Memnon-tone of his ray in the evening, and 
the stars had joined the chorus at night, again ‘ God saw that 
it was good.’ But now living things sported in the waters and 
in the open firmament; happy creatures, akin to Man, and 
therefore nearer to the Creator himself: and so, it is written in 
the Scripture for us to read, ‘ God blessed them,’ 

VI. Next came the grand day of work. In the morning, the 
animal kingdom was carried to completion ; the unapparent 
Maker seeing it to be good. But all those fish of the sea, and 
fowl of the air, and cattle upon the dry ground, and even all the 
creeping things that creep upon the earth, were unfinished till 
the coming of a greater than they. No order of things is com- 
plete till it have passed into union with a higher, any more than 
the seventh sound of an octave is complete till the eighth or first 
of a higher scale have struck. The atomic order is incomplete 
until embodied in the mineral, the mineral till taken up into 
the vegetable, the vegetable till lifted into the animal; and 
therefore all those goodly figures that rested in the coverts, and 
leaped upon the plains and mountain-sides of the foreworld, 
were but an uncrowned rabble (not even definable as the ani- 
mal kingdom) until their nature should have passed into incor- 
poration and unity with a nobler, that is to say, until the coming 
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of their Lord. ‘So God created man in his own image: in 
the image of God created he him; male and female created he 
them. And God blessed them: and God said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it ; 
- And God saw every thing that he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good. And the evening and the morning 
were the sixth day.’ It is almost frivolous, after so sublime a 
quotation as this, to remark that the prime feature of the day, 
in so far as man and woman are concerned, is the divine com- 
mand to be fruitful, or the extension of the Jaw of animal pro- 
pagation to man, notwithstanding that he is infinitely more than 
an animal (precisely as an animal is much more than a plant), 
having been made in the image of God. It is doubtless on that 
account that the day of our week, corresponding with this crea- 
tive sixth, is dedicated to Frigga or Freya, the Scandinavian 
Venus, or goddess of love and generation. Be that as it may, 
certainly every Friday of the year, but Good Friday above all, 
must be dear to the Christian who is not overmuch afraid of 
the formalism of days and years, when he bethinks himself of 
the Crucifixion of his God manifest in Flesh, and of the mother 
who stood near the cross :— 


‘ Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lachrymosa, 
Dum pendebat filius.’ 


VII. On the seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made: not that the almighty will ever ceases from working, 
since the sustaining of the universe is a standing and perpetual 
miracle ; but that this particular series of operations, namely, 
what geologists call the paleontology of the world, or the pre- 
paration of its surface for the appearing of Man in the image of 
God, was done. That which the penman of this wondrous 
scroll set himself to describe was finished. The house was 
thoroughly furnished unto every good and perfect work, the 
man and his mate had come, and it now behoved their life to 
begin. ‘ And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it; 
because that in it he had rested from all his work which God 
created and made.’ How daring a poetic license, yet what 
a touch of nature, to speak of our never-weary God resting, 
when the morning of the seventh terrestrial seon had arisen on 
the darling, for whom his Fatherhood had been creating and 
making during the six week-days of the world! What a sweet 
and altogether human, yet godlike thought, to bless the day as 
though it were a living thing,—for no blessing was pronounced 
by the Word upon the dayspring from on high, nor on the 
dividing waters, nor on the seas and the earth with its leafy 
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cover, nor yet on the sun and moon, but only upon the animal 
kingdom and its King! ‘ And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it.’ 

Such is the genesis of the present order of things in the 
world : told from the divine side of the phenomenon ;—for it was 
the manner of patriarchal thought, not to look into nature for 
the godhead, but to behold both nature and man in God. Such 
was the Mosaic Cosmogony, or Moses’ express idea of how this 
planet was got in readiness, and brought to the condition in which 
it now continues for a time. Next to its surpassing beauty is its 
philosophical accuracy, and next to that is its geological truth, 
for our especial wonder; its sublimity being a thing apart, and 
yet arising out of all those particulars of its literary character. 
Yet it was not written as a poem to delight the world; it was 
not elaborated as a speculation on the ideal triad; and still less 
was it raised on the basis of observation among stratums and 
ignigenous rocks. On the one hand, it was not a logical de- 
duction; on the other, not a geological, botanical, zoological 
induction of multitudinous instances, Above all, the day of 
the victorious observation of nature had not even dawned. 
Roger and Francis Bacon were yet afar off, the predestined 
sons of a new dispensation, which was not to begin till that of 
Moses and the prophets should be ended: Hutton and Werner 
were invisible in the distance, athwart a long and dreary Middle 
Age of Christian time: our geologists could not possibly have 
existed in any other age than this, for the growings of science 
are according to law, and the preliminary sciences were not 
ready for the success of their labours till the approach of the 
current century. Yet the narrative in Genesis, though making 
many exquisite distinctions, does not violate the ideas of causa- 
tion, of classification, and of geological series, brought out by 
the very latest science, in a single instance. That narrative 
must, therefore, have been written down from the traditions of 
the unfallen, all-naming state of man or its reminiscences; or 
else from direct insight, that is, from immediate beholding of 
the idea and the law; and that is, in either case, from inspira- 
tion, mediate or else undiminished by the traditionary medium, 
Adamic or Mosaic. 

It must already be evident, from some of the phrases used 
above, that we follow those new and doubly protestant divines 
who confess themselves compelled, by the great results of geo- 
logy, to acknowledge the days of this miraculous writing to be the 
symbolical representatives of mighty ages: and it therefore ap- 
pears to us that we are now in the morning of the seventh day, 
the Sabaoth of the Lord, the day of the life of man, but not de- 
termined or constituted a day (philosophically speaking) until 
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the sounding of its octave, that is to say, till the arising of an 
eighth morning, the first of a second week and higher scale of 
things; wherefore we do and must look for a new heavens and 
anew earth. These things we hold, without the discomfort of 
a doubt, but likewise with perfect respect for those who cherish 
the old opinion. It is not necessary to go with us in this, in 
order to accompany us with cordiality in our further argument. 
It is only desirable to admit that it is a questionable point, which 
faith and science may settle betwixt them some other day: and 
surely, when one considers the laboriousness and the rigour of 
- y, the thing deserves the compliment of an honest pause. 

et the mere English reader of the Bible also remember that 
he is reading a translation from an antique, oriental tongue, 
into a modern, western, and quite unrelated language. 

But aside from all this there still remains a fact of immense im- 
portance in favour of our view : and that fact consists in the differ- 
ence between the spiritual and intellectual attitudes of the writer 
and intended first readers of Genesis, on one hand, and of us peep- 
ing literal quidnuncs, English and Scottish, in the last three cen- 
turies of Christianity after a thousand years of popish corruption. 
The difference between the psychological attitudes of Moses and 
the like of Liebig or Murchison, to speak the truth, is almost as 
great as if the former had stood on his feet like a man, with his 
eye heavenward, and the latter had learned to stand and run 
about on his hands, with vast agility and the advantage of find- 
ing out a thousand terrestrial secrets, counterbalanced by the 
costly damage of only remembering, if not forgetting, instead of 
ever anew beholding things celestial. The patriarchal and pro- 
phetic spirit not only saw everything in God, as has already 
been remarked, the pious modern soul (even Shakespeare him- 
self) rather striving to see God in everything; but its vision, 
when philosophical, was all for things in the idea, not in the 
concrete instance, the very reverse being the protestant English 
turn of mind. They were imaginative and poetic ; we are the 
lovers of matter-of-fact, and the conquerors of common nature. 
Their spirit of inquiry took the way towards philosophy; ours has 
cut itself a road into inductive science. They were born-idealists ; 
we are sensationists born and bred, the seekers and the finders of 
whole treasuries of natural fact. Above all, it was their way to 
be continually putting the idea into some suitable symbol ; it is 
ours to consider everything as the symbol of some idea or law, 
and to be for ever hunting itup. Their whole manner of speech 
was symbolical and round; ours is literal, and deals in straight 
lines. Noticing, then, their characteristic, and following the 
bent of our own, the very first question it becomes us to ask in 
the present instance is, What is the idea put by that true Seer 
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into this symbol of these seven days, and what was a cosmical 
day to him? Thus interrogated, Science, the seeker of ideas 
and the discoverer of laws, answers with modest decision, One 
of our geological Epochas: adding with astonishment, In other 
particulars the Scripture is a marvel, for we have found it all 
out again in our own way! 

In conclusion of this short discussion of a long question, it 
must not be forgotten that those to whom the book of Genesis 
was and is addressed (exceptions going for nothing in history) 
could not have understood, and cannot understand, a discourse 
on geology. A geogenetic era would have been, to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, to the Greeks foolishness; and, in brief, it 
would have been a senseless sound in all Hebrew and Christian 
ears, until these present days: nay, to the overwhelming ma- 
jority even now, and for many a long age to come. The Bible 
was not written for us overwise and ridiculously few exceptionals, 
but for the whole world, bond and free; and even more espe- 
cially for the poor and otherwise unlettered. And as for the 
knowing and critical favourites of science, in the meantime, we 
have endeavoured (though only by a hint) to show them how 
easily their geology may be taken in, assimilated, and glorified 
by their faith: and, if the time ever come when sanitary 
amelioration, social reform, improved policy, ecclesiastical re- 
formation, theology made free by obedience, secular and religi- 
ous education, and whatsoever other good spirit is in the world, 
shall have not only brought out the life of God in the soul of 
every son of man npon the earth, but also made all men familiar 
with the rich results of science,—why then, the whole world 
shall easily comprehend how a genetic Day is only the Mosaic 
symbol for a geognostic Time. 

Then it is simply impossible that a nobler or a homelier, (nay, 
or another!) symbolical expression for the idea intended could 
have been found or invented. The sevensomeness of the lumi- 
nous or of the musical octave,* for example, is of another species : 
and, in fact, the only Seven in man’s common world of sense, 
which has to do with time, is that of the division of the lunar 
month by two, as measured by the waxing and the waning of 
the moon, and then by two again, giving her quarters. This is 
the only symbol in the world for the idea; for a symbol must 
partake of the very nature of what is symbolized, as the etymo- 
logy of the word plainly bears upon it yet. In truth, it is the 
characteristic of the greater Scripture symbols that they are the 
very symbols wanted, and the only symbols to be found. They 
are not arbitrary, not fanciful, not capricious; they are accord- 








* An exposition of the part that Number Seven plays in Music has unfortunately 
to be suppressed for sheer want of space. The musical reader will be able to 
supply the want perhaps. 
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ing tolaw. Hence the significance of the days of the succeeding 
weeks of the moon, and the sanctity of the sevenths, to Moses 
and his people, and to all such as have drunk into their spirit, 
Jew or Gentile: and, what is far more astonishing, hence their 
sacredness in the eye of almost every Pagan mythology! No 
wonder, then, that we find so many indications that the Patri- 
archs, rich with the remainders of the lore of Paradise, ended 
and rested from the work which they had done during the six 
creating and working days of their week, and blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it,—or set it weekly apart. But it was on 
Moses that the idea of this symbolical (if not literal) seventh, 
considered as a day of cessation from creating and making, 
seized with such divine force as eventually to move the greater 

art of the whole world to the thought. By him at length the 

lessed law of the Sabbath was formally announced, cut into 
stone, and published to the hosts of Israel at the foot of Mount 
Sinai: and thence it has already spread over Christendom, and 
all Moslem too; being sure to reach the uttermost parts of the 
earth inthe long run, REMEMBER THE SABBATH-DAY, TO 
KEEP IT HOLY. 

Jesus of Nazareth, that greater than Moses, did not come to de- 
stroy the law, but to fulfil it. He never abolished this patriarchal 
and Mosaic institution. On the contrary, the Church of Christ, 
though not founded on this rock, has been built, not in a little 
proportion, with stones fetched from no other quarry. It never 
appears that the early Jewish Christians (whether at Jerusalem, 
about the towns and country-sides of Judea, or in foreign parts) 
forgot the Sabbath-day of their countrymen, while they did not 
forsake the assembling of themselves together on the Sunday or 
first day of the succeeding week, as the day of their Lord and 
Master’s arising. ‘The example of fidelity to the old ways, of 
loyalty to Moses and the prophets, of the tenderest patriotism in 
unison with charities so wide as to overflow the earth, shewn by 
Jesus himself, might almost make one sure that they did not. 
Certainly the tenor of Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews, and in- 
deed of all the Pauline writings, was against any such self-asser- 
tion and insolence, if not impiety, as so divisive a course would 
have thrust upon the angry eye of those who did not believe 
their report :—and assuredly they would not be the worse 
of a true and whole Day of Rest and Old-Testament reading, 
followed by ever so partial and broken a day of New-Testament 
exercises. At the same time, the apostle of the other nations of 
the world always sternly insisted on the Jewish tests not being 
forced upon them; and a noble piece of charity and wisdom it 
was. They were to remain free, not only of all other particulars 
of the Mosaic ceremonial, but also of the particular day appointed 
by that authoritative lawgiver as the Seventh ;—and the parti- 
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cularity of the day selected, it must be evident, was the only 
thing that was purely ceremonial in the Fourth Commandment. 
It was therefore among those foreign converts, first called Chris- 
tians at Antioch, that the consecration of the Christian, not 
Sabaoth or rest, but Sabbath-day arose. Like all the disciples, 
Jew as well as Gentile, they came together on their Lord’s day 
(not having rested the day before, however, like their Hebrew 
brethren) ; but that very day was the Sunday of their heathen 
neighbours and respective countrymen, and patriotism gladly 
united with expediency in making it at once their Lord’s day 
and their Sabbath. Wherever Christianity appeared and 
triumphed and grew strong, accordingly, there the Day of the 
Sun became transformed, yea, transfigured into the Christian 
Sabbath-day; and, if our Cambridge Hebraist and his divines 
be right in their computation, that the Sabbath of the patriarchal 
dispensation was on one and the same day with the wild Solar 
holiday of all pagan times (the latter having, in reality, descended 
and degenerated from the former) then the restoration of the 
heaven-descended resting-day of Paradise, of Enoch, and of 
Abraham, was as beautiful as it was natural and easy. On the 
other hand, if this speculation be but a chapel in the air, and if 
the authority of the Church is to be ignored altogether by pro- 
testants, there is no matter; because opportunity and common 
expediency are surely argument enough for so ceremonial a 
change as the mere day of the week for the observance of the 
rest and holy convocation of the Jewish Sabbath. That primi- 
tive church, in fact, was shut up to the adoption of the Sunday, 
—until it became established and supreme, when it was too late 
to make another alteration: and it was no irreverent nor un- 
delightful thing to adopt it, inasmuch as the first day of the 
week was their own en afin at any rate; so that their compli- 
ance and civility were rewarded by the redoubled sanctity of 
their quiet festival. Perhaps the patriarchal and Hebrew Sab- 
bath needed this added charm to draw all the manifold nation- 
alities, idiosyncrasies of race, and climatic temperaments of the 
vast and various heathen-world, to the love and obedience of it : 
and certainly the time-honoured Sunday of our own forefathers 
is as good a Sabbath, just as it is as good a Seventh, as any other. 
Nor is it an easy thing to choose exclusively betwixt the two 
venerable names: for, while SABBATH is laden with the sweetest 
ideas of peace and repose and antiquity older than antiquity, 
Sunpay is doubly glorious, inasmuch as it speaks of the arising 
of the Sun of Righteousness as well as of the Sun of com- 
mon Light. Both these arisings were the beginnings of new 
divine epochs; both the openings of new creations: and they 
were both veiled, though effective, and hasting duly to be alto- 
gether revealed on the fourth days of Time. The latter was 
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natural and symbolical; the former is spiritual and real: but 
the imagination marries and makes them one, and the new name 
of their union is Sunday; as dear to the conquering heart of 
England, as is its Sabbath-day to Scottish constancy and awe. 
Thus, then, we stand before the patent and unavoidable, and 
really most curious fact, that at least all Christendom has for 
hundreds of years ended its work on the seventh day, and rested 
on the seventh day from its work, and blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it! Come it whence and how it may, that is the 
fact: and this were the proper place to inquire whether any- 
thing can be said concerning the rational ground, on which this 
institution of an ever-recurring day of rest has been erected, 
before going into the actual position of the institution, and state 
of the Sabbath-question, in our own age and country. If this 
uestion were to be answered in full, the reasonableness of the 
Biblical day of rest would be expounded as threefold. Its 
natural or scientific, its ideal or philosophical, its spiritual or 


‘religious reasonableness, in the strongest sense of that term, 


would be discussed in succession and together ; but it would be 
ridiculous to try the reaping of so broad and thick (and also so 
white) a harvest within the time of a Quarterly reviewer. As 
to the last of these heads, indeed, it is better to keep away from 
it altogether, than not to express one’s whole mind in a roomy 
and leisurely manner ; the religious part of the subject having 
been sorely vexed, almost ever since the Reformation. The Ro- 
man Catholics find this element in the authority of the Church ; 
the Grecians and the majority of Protestants, in the authority 
of Moses in the moral law ; and a large minority of Protestants, 
in the authority of Christian expediency and experience :—not 
to divide divided Christendom too much at present. For our- 
selves we cannot but think that the Fourth Commandment as 
standing in the moral law of an inspired lawgiver like Moses, 
the lifelong practice of the Church, and that Church’s experi- 
mental knowledge of the benefits of compliance with the Mosaic 
idea and of keeping up the old day, make a threefold cord, to 
gird the week withal, which shall never be easily broken: but 
we also profess it our opinion, that all the three strands are 
necessary to its integrity, and that on account of the change 
from Saturday to Sunday. Such, in brief, is pretty nearly our 
notion of the Christian-religious reasonableness of this service : 
and it is obvious that the natural-religious reason of its fitness, 
from the nature of the case, must spring out of the stem of 
philosophy and science, tree and bark, like a fruit ;—-else it is 
non-extant altogether. The ideal, philosophical, or truly rational 
ground of the necessity of every seventh day being given to 
waking rest, in addition to the nightly sleep of every whole day, 
has never been opened up and demonstrated ; and our own de- 
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monstration is too little elaborated, and therefore too long, for 
insertion here. The topic is merely mentioned in this con- 
nexion, partly to stimulate this high kind of investigation by the 
hint of deep-lying treasures, and partly to sound a note of defi- 
ance against all should-be philosophical sneerers at our hebdo- 
madal pause. 

The natural or scientific argument (for argument it is, and 
nothing more) is greatly more accessible; and it has very often 
been drawn upon, though by no means exhausted at any of its 
streams. Like the argument of design, and all purely scientific 
arguments, it goes up from the facts to the conclusion of the 
case, not down from principles to details. Like those argu- 
ments it is cumulative and a thing of increasing probability, not 
direct and matter of demonstration. The greater the numerical 
and qualitative strength of the probability, the nearer to the 
nature of certainty; until the amount of probability become so 
large as to be tantamount to demonstration. The Copernican 
astronomy, even as it stands now, is raised on an immeasurable 
mountainous foundation of mere probability ; not on logical de- 
monstration, but only on so huge a sum of probability as is, what 
Kant denominates, an analogon of demonstration ; and therefore 
we refuse to deal with a person who will not acknowledge it, as 
being an unreasonable fellow. Such precisely is the kind of 
service which science may one day be able to render to the 
cause of the weekly Sabbath, and that in full measure, heaped 
and running over: yet hitherto this great power has contributed 
only a few half-hewn and unplaced stones to the work. Unlike 
the religious and philosophical processes, this of science is a 
cumulative task, now fairly begun, necessarily slow, always to 
be going on; and every passing labourer may do his share of it, 
as he passes :—until some master-builder and his workmen take 
it all upon themselves, as in other departments. Revelation is 
like the coming of light; philosophical demonstration at least 
goes in a straight line; but the path of science, with its observa- 
tions and inductions, is devious and very slow: and we have 
nothing better than a handful of uncut pebbles, fetched from no 
foreign brook, for our present offering. 


I. The multifarious sevensomeness that is so striking in the 
bodily life of man and in his immediate world, as has been 
shewn above, should come in here as the van of the argument 
a posteriori ; but it is needless to repeat the illustrations. Nor 
must too much weight be laid upon them. Taken all together, 
and increased by as many more instances as science may know, 
they do no more than furnish a broad and reiterated hint, to the 
effect that the periodicity of seven is deeply natural to the 
movements of the human lines This pointed indication is only 
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a preliminary business, though a thing that may well mean more 
than meets the eye; but it has no scientific (that is, intelligible) 
connexion with the last or first day of the hebdomadal seven 
being spent in rest. All that science has yet done in this direc- 
tion is probably summed up in the evidence of physiology and 
physicians, averring that the powers of the body need repose ; 
that the bow of vitality must be unbent every now and then, if it 
is to keep its spring; that in these days of overtension during 
the six days the rest of the seventh has grown indispensable, in 
addition to the successive nights; and so forth. Now all this is 
undeniable, and the materialist will perhaps be the foremost to 
urge it home in his own way; but it is general, and cannot 
possibly condescend upon the proportion of time necessary or 
desirable for the kind of Sabbath it inculeates. When coupled 
with the Christian reason for the weekly rest, indeed, it is of 
much value ; and it has been put before a Parliamentary com- 
mittee in that connexion.* But when this general opinion of 
science, regarding the want of a daytime of rest now and then, 
is ingenuously viewed through the medium of the unfailing ten- 
dency to periodicity in the Constitution of Man, the presump- 
tion is strong that such daytime should recur at regular inter- 
vals: and then that particular sevensomeness in human affairs, 
which has just been animadverted on, puts in its claim for the 
hebdomadal period as being at least peculiarly human, if not the 
best for the purpose. At all events, the combination of these 
three scientific considerations must be held to constitute a power- 
ful moving barrier against all would-be rational encroachments 
on our sacred institute, not easily resistible when aggressive, and 
not to be broken down when honourably assailed. 

II. It has already been suggested that, when anything has to 
be said by science concerning man, it is man in the genus or 
rather kingdom, not in the individual, the city, the nation, or 
the race: a broad average must be struck of the ways of man 
in all times, climes, and other circumstances. This cannot be 
done to perfection by the limited survey of fallen, and still grow- 
ing and therefore boy-like, humanity as it now is; but a nearer 
approximation must be always being aimed at in researches of 
this sort. It is accordingly impossible to tell with accuracy, by 
induction, how many of the twenty-four hours should be spent 
in the state of rest by the normal or ideal man; nor yet how 
many have been and are passed in rest by the average or actual 
men of history. Wesay Rest advisedly, for this period needs not 
be altogether spent in sleep or the completed trance of animal 
a any more than the waking period ever is passed in ab- 
solute wakefulness and erection of the whole being: neither 





* See especially the fine testimony of Dr. Farre at page 116 of the Report. 
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any more, nor any less; and this observation is important in the 
sequel. But it has here to be observed that the all-pervading 
law of dualism, which has been explained already, at once 
insinuates the hint that twelve hours are for work and twelve 
for rest, say rather, twelve for activity and the same for 
repose, for, of course, many modes of activity are neither 
creating nor making. Action and reaction are equal, except 
when free-will disturbs the balance. It is only in man and 
by him, that the law of equilibrium is broken. He is the sole 
sad occasion of either scale ever kicking the beam. Now, that 
in the present age, with his overlate and overearly hours ; his 
coffees, teas, tobaccos, hops, alcohols, and opiums; his riotous 
eating of flesh on one side, and living on husks on the other ; 
his frivolities and his toils; his unresting competitions, of the 
field, the workshop, the market, the theatre, the college, the 
forum, the church, the state, and even the drawing-room ; his 
ambitions and fears; his grandiose anxieties and lowlived cares ; 
in one word, that now, with his legion of follies and sins, not 
uncompanioned by noble though exaggerated aims, man does 
not (or cannot) allow himself daily rest enough, is what nobody 
doubts: and it does not appear that the historical world was 
ever better, either here or anywhere else. Yet there is a 
natural indolence in him too, whereby he saves one part of him- 
self to overstrain another; and the lazy trick preserves him from 
headlong ruin: the boxer does not use his brain, the student 
leaves his muscular system untaxed; and so things are kept as 
near the straight line as such an awkward squad can keep. 
Taking this variegated and extravagant creature all in all how- 
ever, considering eight hours as the average-time he spends in 
sleep, and allowing him two for his meals and little unbent 
occasions, the poor fellow gets only ten hours of retributive 
quiet instead of twelve. In fact, fourteen hours of activity in 
the twenty-four is on all hands, in parliament and out of it, 
counted a just average distribution of the daily life of man, at 
least in Great Britain and Ireland. It is true and sad, indeed, 
that multitudes do not and cannot secure more than eight of 
rest ; but doubtless there are just as many who take their whole 
twelve, and unprofitable servants they are: and if not a few of 
us scarcely make out our six, there are not a few who deftly 
manage to suck up eighteen, not knowing what todo! But even 
human legislation, to say nothing of divine lawgiving, bethinks 
itself of nations, colonies, and planted continents of men and 
women ; and the true average there is only ten hours of repose 
instead of twelve. Now the defect of two hours a day for six days 
of labour is exactly made up, to the comprehension of an infant- 
girl lisping her first Sunday-hymn, by the twelve of a weekly 
Sabbath daytime. It is, of course, understood that the whole 
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twelve hours of the seventh night time are also sacred to rest ; 
and this is the strong point of those Sabbatarians, who have 
been pleading with their coutrymen, besieging corporations, and 
praying the legislature, for no onal holiday, but for an 
undiminished rest and festival of the soul. In the meantime, 
however, it is but too clear, take it how one will, that in this 
overwakeful century, the stimulants and overaction have it all 
their own way; and hence—what do we see? Men not living half 
their days; men not reaching their legitimate fulness of de- 
velopment, in body or in being; men too fragmentary, too 
feverous, too one-sided, too busy and little-minded, excited but 
not strong, lively but not long-lived: and if men, then nations. 
Surely the sweet and solemn Sabbath-rest of yore were a true 
cordial, and the beginning of many subsidiary calmatives, for 
this chronic and outwearing fever of the world. 

III, But is the Sabbath then, it will perhaps be retorted 
here, to be a day of sheer animal repose? Is it set apart for 
sluggish quiet? Must great Christendom imitate the fru- 
gality of the maid of all work, and spend her weekly holiday 
in sleep?—By no means. In the first place, excessive as is 
the activity of some one or more parts of the nature of almost 
all men during the week, the whole nature of almost none 
is ever awake an hour on end, from the beginning to the 
close of life. We are sleepy and conservative, as well as wild 
and wasteful, though not wisely. What is wanted, then, in a 
physiologically conceived sabbath is the going to sleep of the 
weekday propensities, sentiments, and faculties; and the awak- 
ing, rather, of such as are too latent from busy day to day: and 
hence a natural right of each individual to the choice of his Sab- 
bath occupations and enjoyments, always within proper social or 
sacred limits. Yet are there two principal things, common to 
nearly the whole race: firstly, the poor body, in one part of its 
organism or another, is overworked; and secondly, it is with 
secular things and forms of thought that men are overbusied 
during the week. Thence the two plain indications of bodily rest, 
on one hand, and the conversation of the mind with the higher 
order of ideas within the reach of man’s apprehension, on the 
other, as the natural avocations of the seventh day of the 
week. It is change of occupation that is true rest. For the 
laborious artisan, for example, what a restful alternation to 
be sweetly attired, to sit at home, to open the family-classic 
leisurely morning and evening, to sing the immortal songs 
of King David and the other inspired psalmists with all his 
neighbours in church or chapel, to send his aspirations to 
heaven winged by his brethren’s prayers, to caress and teach his 
sunday-dressed x Pevding to pray down the blessed Spirit of God 


into his lowly home, and, this low life almost forgotten, to take 
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the sleep of the beloved in an unwearied bed this one dear night 
of the week! The student, too, possessed by the one thought of 
his work day after day, chased by it through his fitful day- ‘sleep, 
pursued by it all the night, never without its image before him 
or ready and eager to come forward in a trice, his brain and 
nerves “thrilling all over with it, rules of health given to the 
winds, many natural movements of the heart bidden aw ay, a rush 
into society of an evening his one unwilling and rarely ‘pleasing 
change, were surely a whole world the better of the pause, the 
altered circumstance, the sociality, the homeliness, the common 
joys, the blessed associations, the church thoughts and feelings, 
the pure air, the moony evening peace, the less turbid sleep, the 
swift low-voiced parenthesis, of his and all men’s predestined 
Sabbath-day. Or could the great minister of state forget his 
greatness, and his burdens, and his dread responsibilities, and his 
cares almost too heavy for a man to endure and live, commend- 
ing them heartily to God for a day, as remembering that the 
beneficent elevation to which he is raised above his fellows does 
not absolve him from the unescapable necessity, imposed on every 
man of woman born, of living two lives, an outer and an inner, 
a lower and a higher (or else a lower still),—it is never to be 
doubted but that the sight and companionship of wife and chil- 
dren, the soft extension of his allowable couch, the quiet un- 
attended meal, the high bible-reading, the serenity and depth of 
the public service, the canticle sung at home to the music of 
Handel, and the early hours of a Mosaic day of rest, might well 
be more than half the battle on the side of God and the’ Right ; 
and England, with all her lands, would rise up and call ‘him 
blessed, 

Such is the sort of change or rest, not only prescribed by the 
commandment, and practised during at least two Dispensations 
in the Church, but deducible from the latest conceptions of phy- 
siological science :—not, indeed, that science would by this time 
have discovered the natural necessity of a seventh day of such 
rest, and drawn out its formula as a rule of life, but that the 
thing being almost as old as time, science comes into the world 
and sees that it is good, and can honestly plead for its conserva- 
tion and extension. At the same time, we are disposed to go 
further than some of our Sabbatarian friends in behalf of the 
first element of the world-old Sabbath, namely, bodily rest, 
intending that of brain and nerve, as well as that of bone and 
muscle; and this is the element with which the State has to 
do, intent upon refreshed and healthy citizens against the day 
of need. The body has far less to do with the manifestation 
of humanity than the phrenologist supposes, but far more 
than anybody else suspects. It is mentioned with lyrical em- 
phasis that, when Israel went forth of Egypt, “there was not one 
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feeble person among their tribes.”* The wild Sunday of the 
great Pagan nations of antiquity was no Sabbath, and they are 
gone; the Jews were always disobedient, idolatrous, and Sab- 
bath-breaking, though singularly persistent too, being a living 
contradiction, and they are scattered; the gay and turbulent 
Sabbath of Continental Christendom is liker the Pagan Sunday 
than the quiet feast of Christian people, and they are the prey of 
Despotism, that many-headed vulture. In short and urgent fact, 
the nations want a genuine day of rest, else they perish : and we 
Britons need it more now than ever, being the advance- guard of 
humanity in Europe; and that almost alone now, needing all 
our self-possession and well-rested strength. The whole physio- 
logy of the country craves repose: and that man is no faithful 
keeper of the Sabbath-day, who expends it in an excess of even 
bible-studies, passionate communings in the closet, church-ser- 
vices and sermons, prayer-meetings, Sunday-school labours, do- 
mestic solitude and unsociality, and untimely vigils. Such a 
day was never drawn from the Old Testament, and nobody ever 
pretended to draw it from the New. To listen to the re-reading 
of the well-known Law, to tell the oft told tale of Egypt and the 
wilderness, were quieting and easy exercises, alike to priest and 
people, to parents and children. By all means, let the Sabbath 
be maintained as ‘a day of holy convocation,’ as it certainly was 
from the very commencement of the Mosaic era; but let it also 
be remembered and kept holy as a day of much passivity and 
real repose, for such was its other, and indeed its primary use 
from the beginning. 

But we must stop midway in this a posteriori or after- 
hand discussion of the claims of the Christian Sunday on the 
attention and observance of the world. The adverse reader must 
understand however, as the friendly one knows full well, that 
this is not a hundredth part of what has to be said; and the pur- 
pose of this article will be abundantly subserved, if it drive the 
former to the more secret and legitimate study of so national and 
momentous a subject. Even the little that has been advanced, 
on the present occasion, has been put forth in a peculiar style, of 
set purpose : the commoner strain of argument. has been avoided, 
or only alluded to: and there has rather been presented the in- 
dividual view of a particular mind, living much aloof from others, 
than anything like the generic plea of ever so catholic a party. 
It is the humble contribution of a private student to the common 
cause. Such as it is, it is a distant and unfinished approximation 
to the adequate expression of one mode of thought concerning 
this Patriarchal, Mosaic, and right Christian institute of the 
Sabbath-day :—an institute thoroughly paganized and vilified in 
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Sir Andrew Agnew. 417 
the territories of the Greek and Roman Churches already, and 
grievously imperilled in our own land at last. Last century 
there arose amongst doubters and unbelievers, this century there 
has actually arisen among professing Christians and w ellwishers, 
a spirit of indifference and hostility to our most patriotic and 
politic, as well as world-old and sanctioned Day of Rest. Ex- 
citement cannot stop, pleasure cannot be stayed, cupidity will 
not withhold from gain, public and popular tyranny must and 
will have unrested slaves, the senses grudge the soul a day. Yet 
this reverted and fateful current of apathy, frivolity, and dissipa- 
tion has by no means been suffered to run unstemmed. True- 
hearted men of every class of our composite society have lifted 
up their voices, and put forth their hands, Bishops and divines, 
noblemen and gentlemen, clergymen and scholars, physicians and 
men of science, preachers and teachers, bookreading and _book- 
writing artisans and peasants, even humble maids with workaday 
fingers round their pens, and thousands of dumb, but prayerful 
dwellers in palaces and in huts ‘where poor men lie,’ have come 
forward with their strong protest against the rapid and insidious 
changing of the old English and Scottish Sabbath into a Pagan 
Sunday, no better than the Roman Merry-Andrew’s holiday of 

iddy France, or of wicked Austria and her cruel allies in be- 
fated Italy. Most prominent by parliamentary position, equal 
to any in the depth of the principle that quickened him, foremost 
in persistive constancy, and the favourite butt of popular as of 
polished —_ stood and fell, in the thick of this unprosperous 
cause, the late Sir Andrew Agnew, the principled and stedfast 
member for Wigtonshire, during seven sessions of Parliament. 
Conceiving that his nature has ‘been much misunderstood, and 
in order to come a little nearer the actual Sunday-question as 
it stands in the everyday world of London and Edinburgh, it 
may be an act of justice to inquire, in these pages, devoted by a 
North British Review to this urgent social and scientific, as w vell 
as religious, subject of Sunday in the Nineteenth century, what 
manner of man the arch-sabbatarian of this century of Sabbath- 
loving Christianity really was. For a full-sized image of the 
man, the well-written and hearty Biography by M‘Crie must 
be referred to by the more curious student ;—a work already 
in its second edition, and too well known and approved for a 
regular review at this time of day. 

‘The scion of a long-ascending line of baronets, constables, 
knights, untitled Scottish barons, and Norman soldiers of for- 
tune in "England and Ireland, a race remarkable for keeping to 
the purpose of their heart even in Scotland the land of perti- 
nacity, this obstinate and unflinching Sabbatarian was born at 
Kingsale in Ireland just sixty years ago, the only child of a poor 
young father who died before the birth of this genuine Agnew. 
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From the showing of his congenial biographer, one might well 
suppose that the old and aboriginal Agneaus must have been 
so-called (like Kirke’s Lambs) on the principle of contraries. 
Yet combative, aggressive, and self-providing soldiers and con- 
stables as it behoved them to be (in order to suit the times 
we fancy) they seem to have early displayed a religious turn 
of mind; and that quite compatible spirit could not fail to show 
itself indomitable, valiant, dogmatic, and ready alike for coercion 
or martyrdom, in such a race. Taken all in all, this ancient 
family of the Agnews seem to have approved themselves as 
soldierlike, loyal, stedfast, kindly, and prudent a house as any in 
the land; at once proud and homely, brave yet wary, pious but 
by no means suffering their proper goods to be spoiled, more 
capable of deep conviction than of wide toleration, and much 
more tenacious than ready to render a reason. 

On the other hand the De Courcys, those old Earls of Ulster, 
with the head of whom the first authentically recorded Agneau 
planted himself in Ireland, (whence a descendant eventually crossed 
in the reign of David LI. to Wigton, and acquired Lochnaw, 
formerly a royal castle,) probably underwent the softening, 
light-hearted, sprightlier, and less earnest influences of the 
Green Isle. Be this as it may, it is curious to find these 
long-parted lineages coming together again near the close of 
last century, in the marriage of Lieutenant Agnew to the 
Honourable Martha de Courcy, eldest daughter of John twenty- 
sixth Lord Kingsale, premier baron of Ireland; a loving, 
sensitive, and most excellent woman, who would assuredly have 
been frightened out of her wits among the old Scottish Agnews. 
Their son Andrew and his sweet mother resided chiefly at King- 
sale, under the guardianship of the maternal grandfather, until 
the death of Sir Stair in 1809, when he was summoned to take 

ossession at Lochnaw. ‘Then he was handed over to Edin- 
omy Oxford, Cheltenham, and glorious London for a season. 
A young baronet, of an uncommonly high and delicate spirit, 
elegant, accomplished (for that he was—especially in heraldry), 
and as amiable as his mother, though as staunch as old Sir 
Stair, this must have been a perilous time for the future friend 
of the workman :—and certes, that gay youth was actually 
getting ready to be the workman-like friend of all who toil, us 
of the horny hand, and us also of the knitted brow! Well- 
principled and, what is equally to the purpose, well-natured, he 
escaped the dangers of youth and fashion. Nay, the stedfast and 
self-preserving blood of the Agnews moved easily and at once in 
his heart to the music of ideas more remote and fascinating than 
those of prudence and honour, The accents of antique gospel- 
lore fell on his ear like no foreign tongue, Such glowing oracles 
as Gerard Noel, M‘Crie the historian, and Chalmers had only 
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to speak, that so prepared a spirit might hear and understand 
the sign: and in an Agnew to understand was to obey, when 
the subject-matter of intelligence was the saving of one’s soul 
alive. In short, Sir Andrew solidified with the advance of man- 
hood into an Evangelical Protestant, with a natural preference 
for episcopacy and the Church of England, derived from habit 
and early associations, but sturdily Scottish and Presbyterian at 
the core ;—and, in fact, he eventually identified himself heart 
and hand with what is called the Free Church of Scotland. 

In 1830 Sir Andrew was sent to Parliament by the county 
of Wigton, and after some reluctance he went with the Reform 
Bill. But another sort of task, and a deeper Reformation was 
getting in readiness to try his mettle. Parliament was besieged 
in 1831 with petitions about the Sabbath. The out-of-doors 
leaders of the movement eventually fixed on him as their par- 
liamentary chief; and a stout and obstinate battle he fought of 
it, in the house and on the platform, before both open and ex- 
clusive meetings, in season and out of it, till he died in the cause. 
The man became possessed by the idea of our blessed Sabbath ; 
and that to such a pitch of inspiration that, if the age had not 
been at once averse to repose and incredulous of good, or even 
(with such fearful odds against him) if he had been as logical, 
imperious, and eloquent as he was otherwise able and heroic, he 
must have won the day. Yet this gallant and unyielding soldier 
of the Law and the ‘Testimony wanted no laurels. It was his 
rare distinction te be indifferent to popular applause and not 
afraid of popular obloquy. Here, said he, is the last new ballad 
just sung under my windows: send it down to the North. When 
the Zanies were mocking Copernicus on the public stage, he said 
the same :—Let them have their fun: the things I know give no 
pleasure to the people, and I do not know the things that give 
them pleasure. For more than twenty years Sir Andrew waged 
a thankless and unpromising and (sooth to say) a little successful 
warfare, never fearing the face of clay, nor covetous of admira- 
tion and sweet voices, but trusting his convictions, and true to 
his secret God. We question whether any public character of 
recent times has done his stroke of work from such a depth of 
conviction, so unsustained by adventitious circumstances, even 
Clarkson, and certainly Wilberforce, not excepted. In the last 
result, this is his proper glory—to have been capable of doing 
without commensurate success and without applause! Yet Sir 
Andrew had respect unto the recompence of reward: he would 
scarcely have been a true Agnew if he had not. But he neared 
the goal before he died. ‘ It is dangerous,’ he said in that great 
hour, ‘ to speak of what we have done.’ ‘ The instrument is 
nothing: God is all in all.’ It is what they all say, the good 
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men and true, in one dialect or in another :—Not unto us, O 
Lord, not unto us! 

Such is a faint image of the great Scottish Sabbatarian. The 
cause is left with us who remain, now that he has joined the ma- 
jority at last; but we want a chief. In the meanwhile, this were 
a proper time and place to review the past procedure of the case 
in the spirit of searching and inexorable criticism, to see if it were 
not defeated or deferred by the errors of its friends; and also 
to discuss the broader and more politic principles on which the 
standard should be advanced anew. But these practical ques- 
tions must be deferred till another opportunity. The lawyers 
have decided that the People’s Palace, as it is fondly called by 
the Proprietors, cannot be opened of a Sunday; and the recent 
ministerial and Parliamentary changes render it unlikely that 
a special bill will be soon presented. After all, moreover, the 
true beginning of a National Reformation were the radical self- 
reform of the friendly. Above everything, let the professing 
Sabbatarian, whether Jew or Gentile, whether Popish or Pro- 
testant, Evangelical or Formularian, cease from mere opinion 
and denunciation, and begin to be a Sabbatarian in right earnest. 
That is to say, let him see that he really work like an honest 
man during the six days of the week; for no soft and sighing 
donothing, no minion of ease and pietistic self-enjoyment, no idle 
busybody whose soul has lost its original sense of the comeliness 
of industry, is obedient to the First Part of that most noble Fourth 
Commandment, or can even try to obey the Second. He must 
then make sure that, supposing him to have been faithful to the 
primeval pledge of honest labour, he really and truly rest on the 
Seventh Day, and all his household, nay, and all the world in so 
far as he is concerned. He must be no party to the overtasking 
of ministers and teachers, any more than to the mulcting of 
household or street servants of ever so small a part of their one 
day of rest, and freedom, and Christianlike self-disposal. In 
short, he must irremissibly determine that not only himself, but 
also every other man of woman born however humble (to the 
extent, that is, that he can help or withhold from hindering) shall 
actually be a gentleman of the grand old type of the Garden of 
Eden, at least for fifty-two days, or seven weeks and a half, of 
the Christian year. What an altered world it were, even in a 
secular point of view, if such a consummation could only be 
brought about! Then in very deed might the gentle poor 
man, a far nobler being than the poor gentleman of “ the ignorant 
present time,” look down without reserve into the welcoming 
eye of his loftiest brother man, were it a burdened prophet, a 
laurelled poet, a crowned discoverer, or a king sitting on his 
serviceable throne. 
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Art. 1V.—1. The Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Knt., 
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in his Voyage into the South Sea, in 1593. Reprinted from 
the edition of 1622, and edited by Capr. C. R. DRINKWATER 
Betruune, R.N., C.B. 


. Select Letters of Columbus, with Original Documents relating 


to the Discovery of the New World. ‘Translated and edited by 
R. H. Masor, Esq., of the British Museum, 


. The Discoverie of the Empire of Guiana. By Sin WALTER 


RALEIGH, Knt. Edited, with copious Explanatory Notes, and 
a Biographical Memoir, by Sir Rosert H. ScnompureK, 
Phil. D., ete. 

Sir Francis Drake his Voyage, 1595. By Tuomas May- 
NARDE. Together with the Spanish Account of Drake's attack 
upon Puerto Rico, Edited from the original MSS., by W. D. 
Coo ey, Esq. 


. Narratives of Early Voyages undertaken for the Discovery of 


a Passage to Cathaia and India, by the North-West, with Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Worshipful Fellowship of the 
Merchants of London, trading into the Last Indies; and from 
MSS. in the Library of the British Museum. Now first pub- 
lished. By THomas RunDALL, Esq. 

The [Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia, expressing 
the Cosmographie and Commodities of the Country, together 
with the Manners and Customs of the People; gathered and 
observed as well by those who first went thither as collected by 
William Strachey, Gent., the first Secretary of the Colony. Now 
first edited from the original MS. in the British Museum. 
By R. H. MaJor, Esq., of the British Museum. 


. Divers Vouages touching the Discovery of America, and the 


Islands adjacent, collected and published by R. Hakluyt, 1582. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Joun WINTER 
Jones, Esq., of the British Museum. 


. A Collection of Documents on Japan, with a Commentary, by 


THomas RunpDALL, Esq. 


. The Discovery and Conquest of Florida, by Don Ferdinando de 


Soto. Translated out of Portuguese by RicnHarp HAKLuyT ; 
and edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by W. B. Rye, 
Esq., of the British Museum. 


10. Notes upon Russia, being a Translation from the earliest 


account of that Country, entitled Rerum Muscoviticarum Com- 
mentarii, by the Baron Sigismund von Herberstein, Ambassa- 
dor from the Court of Germany to the Grand Prince Vasiley 
Ivanovich, in the years 1517 and 1526. Two volumes. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by R. H. 
MaJor, Esq., of the British Museum. 
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11. A True Description of the Voyages to Discover a North-East 
Passage to Cathay and China, undertaken by the Dutch in the 
years 1594, 1595, and 1596. By Gerrit DE VEER. Printed 
at Amsterdam in 1598. Translated from the Dutch into 
English, and published by W. PuiLure in the year 1609. 
Edited and collated with the original Dutch, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by Cuarves ‘I. Beker, Ph. D., F.S.A. 


OF the many Societies which have been lately formed for the 
publication or republication of special kinds of literature, there is 
none, if we except the admirable “ Parker Society,” which seems 
to us to be more thoroughly serviceable and free from dilettantism 
than that of which the already published labours are above enu- 
merated. With one or two exceptions, these volumes are all 
worth republishing in our day, although few of them contain 
the elements of that kind and extent of popularity which would 
recommend them to the notice of a publisher by trade. We are 
glad to see the goodly list of subscribers appended to the Socie- 
ty’s prospectuses, and we trust that it will be increased in length 
by the glimpses we propose to give of the contents of the works 
hitherto issued ; for we should regret to hear that the publica- 
tion of any of the numerous, valuable, and interesting works 
advertised for early appearance, had been prevented or postponed 
by insufficient encouragement. 

We will not waste space in commenting upon the highly attrac- 
tive and useful nature of the general subject-matter of these works. 
Its value and interest are universally appreciated, and there is 
scarcely any other special class of subject which makes so press- 
ing an appeal to “ general readers.” It must be said, in praise 
of our own time, that by no other age has that appeal been more 
cordially responded to than by it. The world is thoroughly 
alive to the supreme value of facts, which are fast superseding 
the literary reign of fiction, as the principal source of enlightened 
interest and excitement. We hasten to do what little can be 


done in a single Article, towards enabling our readers to judge of 


the capacity of the Hakluyt books to satisfy this wholesome 
thirst for actual truth in one of its most attractive kinds. 
1" . Oren >: . . . m 
The observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, in his voyage into 
the South Sea, in the year 1593, was the first book published by 
the Hakluyt Society. It was chosen rather as a fit book to 
stand at the head of a list of old travels, than from any great 
need of a new edition, since that of 1622, of which this is a re- 
-aeig pel ; Mss” : 
print, is by no means scarce. The editor, Captain Drinkwater 
Bethune, has added to the text a few good notes, and has, through- 
out the work, explained all technical and obsolete words, and 
identified the places mentioned with their modern appellations. 
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Sir Richard Hawkins opens his “ Observations” with a long 
dissertation on the naming of ships. It appears that his mother- 
in-law, the Lady Hawkins, craved the naming of the vessel in 
which he was to sail upon his southern expedition, and having 
gained her point, christened it the “ Repentance.” Sir Richard, 
who describes his ship as “ pleasing to the eye, profitable for 
stowage, good of sayle, and well-conditioned,” did not relish the 
prophecy contained in the “ uncouth” name. The lady replied 
to his expostulations that Repentance was the safest ship in 
which to sail to the haven of Heaven, and would give no further 
explanation of her choice. It is possible that she may have im- 
agined the ship was to be used in the traffic of slaves; her hus- 
band having been the first Englishman who traded in human 
beings, for which reason he was granted the unenviable addition 
to his arms of “ a demi-moor proper; bound.” In this case her 
gentle heart may have led her to hope that even in her son’s 
life-time, the cruelty of this new traffic would be seen and re- 
pented of. Sir Richard finding her inexorable, tried to console 
himself by remembering that his mother-in-law, though “ a reli- 
gious and most vertuous lady, and of good understanding, was 
no prophetesse.” But he could not dismiss the unlucky name 
from his mind, and at last sold the ship to his father. Shortly 
after this “ her Queen’s Majestie” passing by the “ Repentance” 
to her palace at Greenwich, commanded her bargemen to row 
round about the new vessel, and after reviewing it from “ post 
to stemme,” disliked nothing but its name, which she desired to 
be forthwith changed to the “ Daintie.” Under this new name 
the ship achieved great things in her Majesty’s service; but to 
its owner, from whose recollection the name chosen by his wife 
could not be effaced, she ever brought cost, trouble, and care, 
so that at last he purposed to sell it at a great loss, whereupon 
his gallant son, who had a love to the ship, and did not fear her 
under her new name, repurchased her, returning to his father 
the full money he had received, and a few months after set sail 
upon his voyage, in which, though there was some cause for 
repentance, the new name seems upon the whole to have shed 
its influence. After this history, Sir Richard gives a biographi- 
cal sketch of several ships of good and bad names. The “ Re- 
venge” was a martyr to her unchristian title in no less than 
eight memorable instances. The “ Thunderbolt” had her mast 
cleft by lightning on the coast of Barbary; upon another occa- 
sion her crew was blown up with fire, nobody knew how; and, 
finally, she, with all her company, was burnt in the river of 
Bourdieux, The “Journey of Revenge” was equally unfortunate. 

Sir Richard’s voyage in the “ Daintie,” the narrative of 
which fills the first Hakluyt volume, was upon the whole cer- 
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tainly not one to be repented of, though at the close of it we 
read of an unsuccessful encounter with the Spaniards. On his 
return from the South Seas he was most honourably received, 
and in 1620, was made vice-admiral of Sir Robert Mansel’s 
expedition against the Algerines; shortly after this he died sud- 
denly. 

Sir Richard Hawkins’s observations have been styled “a book 
of good counsel.” They are indeed full of good sentiments as 
well as of useful and curious information. In some few instances 
we are compelled to doubt the accuracy of the latter, as for 
example, when he warns us in hot climates to shut “ scuttle or 
window” as night approaches, and to avoid sleeping in the open 
air, lest the planet the most prejudicial to the health of man, 
namely the moon, should enter, and leave a “ furious burning 
pain, enough to drive one mad,” wherever it may chance to 
shine upon us—or when he warns us against the firing of ships 
by water that may have had brimstone or other combustible 
substances in or near it—or where he tells us of a single tree 
that collected moisture sufficient to supply an island with water ; 
but as these and all similar wonders are founded on the report 
of others, we must not place the less reliance on such informa- 
tion as Sir Richard collects from personal observations, On one 
point of experience we must all wish that he had given us more 
minute information, as in spite of our many new discoveries, we 
find ourselves far behind him in it :— 

“ Although our fresh water had fayled us for many dayes before 
we saw the shore, by reason of our long navigation, without touching 
any land, and the excessive drinking of the sicke and diseased, which 
could not be excused, yet with an invention I had in my shippe, I 
easily drew out of the water of the sea, sufficient quantitie of fresh 
water to sustaine my people, with little expence of fewell ; for with 
foure billets I stilled a hogshead of water, and therewith dressed the 
meat for the sicke and whole. The water so distilled we found to be 
wholesome and nourishing.” 

“ The Select Letters of Columbus” form one of the most 
valuable of the Hakluyt books: with the exception of the first, 
which was translated in 1816, in the Edinburgh Review, they 
appear for the first time in English. In addition to five letters 
from the hand of Columbus, we find one written by Dr. Chanca, 
physician to the fleet during the second voyage, and a very 
valuable document extracted from the will of Diego Mendez, 
one of the officers under Columbus in his fourth expedition. This 
last is a narrative of the various adventures in which its author 
served Columbus, and of some undertaken by himself, in the 
absence of his superior. 

Mr. R. H. Major, of the British Museum, has prefaced this 
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work with an account of all those travellers who are supposed to 
have preceded Columbus in touching upon American soil; be- 
ginning with the Chinese account of a supposed voyage to 
America in the seventh century, and following every possible 
claimant of every country till the days of Martin Behaim, who 
is said by some to have discovered the Azores, and was a con- 
temporary of Columbus. Of the many claims brought forward, 
the greater number are completely overthrown; but it is of 
course undeniable that American ground had been trodden by 
some, prior to Columbus, though by those who knew not where 
they were, or what great work they had achieved. 

The account of Columbus’s real and supposed precursors is 
followed by a summary of his own life, long enough to suffice 
as an introduction to his letters, to those who are ignorant of his 
biography, and not long enough to weary such as need only to 
be reminded of its leading points. Upon glancing at the letters 
which follow, it seems wonderful that so long a period should 
have been allowed to elapse before they were presented to the 
English reader. It is hardly possible to imagine a more inter- 
esting document than the first announcement to the Old World 
of the discoveries of Columbus. On the arrival of his first letter 
in Spain, it was speedily published and issued from all the prin- 
cipal towns in Europe. In Italy, the letter was even versified 
and sung about the streets. In England, Sebastian Cabot tells 
us there was great talk of the new discovery in all the court of 
Henry the Seventh, “ insomuch that all men with great admira- 
tion affirmed it to be a thing more divine than human to sail by 
the west into the east, where the spices do grow, by a way that 
was never known before.” It was supposed, of course, that India 
had been reached by making the circuit of the world, whence 
the name of West Indies was given to the new islands. This 
memorable letter was addressed to “the noble Lord Raphael 
Sanchez,” treasurer to King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. 
After a short introduction, Columbus gives a rapid sketch of his 
route, naming the several islands upon which he landed, and 
of which he easily took possession in the names of his sove- 
reigns. These were North Caico, Little Inagua, Great Inagua, 
Cuba, and others of less note, and lastly Espanola, or St. 
Domingo. Of these islands he gives a most enticing descrip- 
tion, speaking of high flowering trees, throngs of nightingales, 
and beautiful birds, rich pastures, honey, new and delicious 
fruits, valuable metals, commodious harbours, and abundance of 
fresh water, Of the inhabitants he says, “They go always 
naked as they were born, with the exception of some of the 
women, who use the covering of a leaf or small bough, or an 
apron of cotton, which they prepare for that purpose . . . 
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they are timid and full of fear . . . when I have sent one 
or two of my men to any of the villages to speak with the natives, 
they have come out in a disorderly troup, and have fled in such 
haste at the approach of my men, that fathers have forsaken their 
children, and the children their fathers. As soon, however, as 
they see that they are safe, and have laid aside all fear, they are 
very simple and honest, and exceedingly liberal with all they 
have, none of them refusing anything he may possess when he is 
asked for it; but, on the contrary, inviting us to ask them. 


. They exhibit great love for all others in preference to’ 


themselves.” Such was the first impression made upon Europeans 
by the race of men who were destined to be exterminated by 
those they received so gladly. Columbus returned their cour- 
tesy in kind, and directed his men to follow his example. 

These simple Indians practised no idolatry, but believed that all 
strength and power and all good things were in heaven, from 
whence they inferred that Columbus’s ships had descended. In 
this character, therefore, they announced the Spaniards at each 
new village, whereupon “ both men and women, children and 
adults, young men and old,” when they recovered from the first 
surprise of such an announcement, would come in crowds to see 
the celestial beings, “some bringing food, others drink, with 
astonishing affection and kindness.” 

Columbus describes Cuba as being larger than Great Britain, 
and affirms that in a distant province, which he did not visit, the 
men were born with tails. Of Espanola he says, “it is greater 
than all Spain, from Catalonia to Fontarabia ;” furthermore, 
he was told by the inhabitants, of an island much larger than St. 
Domingo, “ whose inhabitants had no hair, and which abounded 
in gold more than any of the rest.” After telling of his having 
left a small garrison upon the Island of Espanola, and giving a 
few further particulars of the Indians, whose conversion to 
Christianity Columbus “ conceived to be the supreme wish of 
his most serene King,” he thus concludes this memorable letter: — 


‘I bring with me individuals of this island (Espanola) as a proof 
of the truth of what I relate. Finally, to compress into a few words 
the entire summary of my voyage, and of the advantages derivable 
therefrom, I promise that, with a little assistance afforded me by our 
most invincible Sovereigns, I will procure them as much gold as they 
need ; as great a quantity of spices, cotton, and of mastic, (which is 
only found in Chios,) and as many men for the service of the navy as 
their Majesties may require. I also promise rhubarb and other sorts 
of drugs, which I am persuaded that the men whom I have left in the 
aforesaid fortress have found already, and will continue to find. 
. » » But these greatand marvellous results are not to be attributed 
to any merit of mine, but to the holy Christian faith, and to the piety 
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and religion of our Sovereigns ; for that which the unaided intellect 
of man could not compass, the Spirit of God has granted to human 
exertions, for God is wont to hear the prayers of his servants, even 
to the performance of apparent impossibilities. Thus it has happened 
tome . . . who have accomplished a task to which the powers 
of mortal men have never hitherto attained; for if there have been 
any who have hitherto written of these islands, they have done so 
with doubts and conjectures, and no one has ever asserted that he has 
seen them, on which account their writings have been looked upon as 
little else than fables. Therefore let the King and Queen, our princes 
and their most happy kingdoms, and all the other provinces of Chris- 
tendom, render thanks to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who has 
granted us so great a victory and prosperity. Let processions be 
made, and sacred feasts be held, and the temples be adorned with 
festive boughs. Let Christ rejoice on earth, as He rejoices in heaven, 
at the prospect of the salvation of so many souls of so many nations 
hitherto lost. Let us also rejoice, as well on account of the exaltation 
of our faith, as on account of the increase of our temporal prosperity, 
of which not only Spain, but all Christendom will be partakers.” 

From the whole of Columbus’s letters, as well as from this 
passage, it is evident that the conversion of the Indians was to 
his mind the most important object of his undertaking ; but it 
was far otherwise with his cotemporaries, who regarded his an- 
nouncements much in the light that we have considered the 
recent discoveries in California and Australia, Expeditions of 
discovery were projected in every country, and the New World 
was soon scattered with adventurers, each of whom was anxious 
only to secure a part of the wealth promised by Columbus to his 
successors. 

On Columbus’s return, he was received in triumph by his 
countrymen, and treated with great distinction at Court. We 
can easily imagine the curiosity with which the courtiers ques- 
tioned him concerning the wonders he had seen, and the deference 
with which they would treat the man who had doubled the posses- 
sions of their Sovereigns ; the King and Queen themselves must 
have had many a long colloquy on the subject of their new lands, 
and subjects endowed with tails. But the pleasures of the Court 
did not make Columbus forgetful of his Colony in Espanola, nor 
of his longing to prosecute new discoveries. In six months he 
again set sail towards the west. 

Of his second voyage we have two accounts : the first by Dr. 
Chanca, and the second by Columbus himself; from the former 
we learn that Columbus, anxious to reach Espanola without loss 
of time, steered his course as nearly as possible in a straight line. 
On his way he discovered the Islands of Domenica, Marigalante, 
Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Santa Maria la Antigua, St. Martin, 
Santa Cruz, and Porto Rico, with a few others. 
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The Spanish fleet, as it was approaching one of the Caribbee 
Islands, came in sight of a canoe, in which were four men, two 
women, and a boy, who, on seeing the ships, “ were so stupified 
with amazement, ‘that for a good hour they remained motionless, 
at the distance of two gunshots.” At the end of the hour they 
were surprised by a boat containing twenty-five Spaniards, who 
had been sent round behind them. A contest ensued, in which 
the women took an active part. On the canoe being upset, the 
savages remained in the water, swimming, and occasionally wad- 
ing in the shallows, still using ‘their bows. They were, however, 
taken by the Spaniards ; but. not till they had revenged their 

capture by one mortal wound, and several others less dangerous, 
From these savages Columbus heard of an Island called ‘Cayr e, 
whence he might. bring as much gold as he liked ; but as it was 
behind him, he did not turn out of his course to prove the truth 
of the report, but pushed on to Espanola. On landing here, the 
Spaniards saw a “ great lizard as big as acalf, with a tail as long 
as a lance,” after which they proceeded along the coast in search 
of their countrymen who were settled there. As they approached 
that part of the island on which they expected to see them, some 


of the sailors found two dead men, whose bodies bore marks of 


violence ; farther on two more corpses were found, and as these 
were bearded men, which none of the Indians they had seen 
were, the Spaniards became much depressed, and feared that 
some evil had happened to their countrymen. On arriving at 
the bay, near which the Colony had been stationed, Columbus 
fired a gun, but received no signal in return. Soon after, a 
party of Indians requested an audience with the Admiral, and, 
after giving him presents, related that some of the Spaniards had, 
in his absence, died of a contagious disease, and others had 
fallen in war, as the province had been invaded by neighbouring 
kings; but they added that the survivors were quite ; well, and 
at a little distance with the King, Guacamari, who himself lay 
wounded. On the following morning, the Spaniards arrived at 
the Settlement, and found it burnt to’ the ground ; they then 
captured some Indians, and learned from them that all the 
colonists were dead; in other respects their story agreed with 
the former one. Columbus proceeded to the dwelling of Guaca- 
mari and made further inquiries, but could get no new intelli- 
gence. There were many circumstances which led him to 
suspect the honesty of the Indians in this matter, but as he had 
no means of disproving their assertions, he was compelled to pass 
it over in silence. Such was the fate of the first American 
Colony. 

Dr. Chanca’s letter is too long to allow of our following all the 
incidents therein related : they : are very amusing, but his style 
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of writing is in every way inferior to that of his master, to whose 
memorial of the same voyage we gladly turn. 

It was drawn up for Ferdinand and Isabella, who, it would 
seem, had experienced some disappointment regarding the quan- 
tity of gold and other precious commodities sent from the new 
islands, Columbus occupies most of this memorial in explaining 
that he could not have collected more wealth without neglecting 
the health of his men, and his other duties as Admiral, and giving 
up also his great object of finding new lands. He seems to 
have thought it his duty rather to discover and indicate to others 
the various sources of wealth possessed by the new Indies, than 
to occupy himself in collecting riches. He evidently knew that 
though Spain had thousands of good gold-diggers, and merchants 
to send out, she had but one Columbus. After excusing himself 
very satisfactorily on this point, he makes many wise suggestions 
concerning the management of the new countries. Among these 
we meet with the first proposal for modern slavery, strangely 
mixed up with a plan for making Christians of the unfortunate 
slaves, 


“ For the good of the souls of the said cannibals, and even of the 
inhabitants of this island, the thought has suggested itself to us that 
the greater number that are sent over to Spain the better; and thus 
good service may result to your Highnesses in the following manner: 
—Considering what great need we have of cattle, and of beasts of 
burthen, both for food and to assist the settlers in their work, their 
Highnesses will be able to authorize a suitable number of caravels to 
come here every year to bring over the said cattle, &c., in order that 
the fields may be covered with people and cultivation ; these cattle, &., 
might be paid with slaves, taken from among the Caribbees, who are 
a wild people, fit for any work, well proportioned, and very intelligent, 
and who, when they have got rid of the cruel habits to which they 
have been accustomed, will be better than any other kind of slaves. 
When they lose sight of their country they will forget their cruel 
customs; and it will be easy to obtain plenty of these savages by 
means of row-boats that we propose to build. . . . Their High- 
nesses might fix duties on the slaves that may be taken over, upon 
their arrival in Spain.” 


The latter part of this memorial is filled with petitions for such 
of his officers and assistants as merited rewards. Dr. Chanca’s 
name stands foremost in this list. On coming to the end of this 
memorial every one must be struck with the unselfishness and 
generosity of the writer, as well as with the vastness of his 
intellect, which enabled him to see at a glance what centuries of 
experience have shewn to be the best policy with regard to the 
rich lands he had found. 

The next letter written by Columbus to the King and Queen 
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from Espanola is descriptive of his third voyage, and is far more 
interesting than either of the foregoing. It is too much con- 
densed to allow of our making an abstract of it, but we will 
extract two or three passages which cannot fail to interest our 
readers. The first describes the effect made upon Columbus 
by the embouchure of the vast river Orinoco. 


* T found that the island of Trinidad formed with the land of Gracia 
a strait of two leagues width from east fo west, and as we had to pass 
through it to go to the north we found some strong currents which 
crossed the Straits, and which made a great roaring, so that I con- 
cluded there must be a reef of sand, or rocks, which would preclude 
our entrance; and behind this current was another, and another, all 
making a roaring noise like the sound of breakers against rocks. 1 
anchored there, under the said point Arenal, outside the strait, and 
found the water rush from east to west, with as much impetuosity as 
that of the Guadalquiver at its conflux with the sea; and this con- 
tinued constantly, night and day, so that it appeared to be impossible 
to move backwards for the currents, or forwards for the shoals. In 
the dead of night, while I was on the deck, I heard an awful roaring, 
that came from the south towards the ship; I stopped to observe what 
it might be, and I observed the sea rolling from west to east like a 
mountain, as high as the ship, and approaching by little and little; 
on the top of this rolling sea came a mighty wave, roaring witha 
frightful noise, and with all this terrific uproar were other conflicting 
currents, producing, as I have already said, a noise as of breakers 
against rocks. To this day I have a vivid recollection of the dread 
I then felt lest the ship might founder under the force of that tremen- 
dous sea; but it passed by, and reached the mouth of the before- 
mentioned passage, where the uproar lasted for a considerable time. 
On the following day 1 sent my men to take soundings, and found 
that in the strait, at the deepest part of the embouchure, there were six 
or seven fathoms of water, and that there were constant contrary 
currents, one running inwards and the other outwards. It pleased 
the Lord, however, to give us a favourable wind, and I passed through 
the middle of the strait ; after which I recovered my tranquillity. ‘The 
men happened at this time to draw up some water from the sea, which, 
strange to say, proved to be fresh. . . . Iremarked, while on 
one of the watery billows which I have described, that in the channel 
the water on the inner side of the current was fresh, and on the 
outside salt.” 


Columbus goes on to argue from this wonderful appearance 
in the sea, and many other curious natural phenomena, that he 
had discovered the spot occupied by the terrestrial paradise. 
He believed that the new hemisphere was shaped like the long 
end of a pear, and that the garden of Eden was to be found on 
the apex, whither no man could now ascend. His arguments, 
which occupy several pages, are very amusing. He says, in 
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conclusion, “ And if the water of which I speak does not pro- 
ceed from the earthly paradise, it appears to be still more mar- 
vellous, for I do not believe there is any river in the world so 
large and deep.” 

At the conclusion of this letter Columbus again excuses him- 
self for not having sent home more treasures to Spain, in an- 
swer, it would appear, to the assertions of those who were now 
endeavouring to undermine his interest at Court. After mak- 
ing his excuses, he says,— 


** T say all this, not because I doubt the inclination of your High- 
nesses to pursue the enterprise while you live,—for I rely confidently 
on the answers your Highnesses once gave me by word of mouth,—nor 
because I have seen any change in your Highnesses; but from the 
fear of what I have heard of those of whom I have been speaking; 
for I know that water dropping on a stone will at length make a hole. 
Your Highnesses responded to me with that nobleness which all the 
world knows you possess, and told me to pay no attention to these 
calumniations ; for that your intention was to follow up and support 
the undertaking, even if nothing were gained by it but sand and 
stones. Your Highnesses also desired me to be in no way anxious 
about the expense, for that much greater cost had been employed 
on much more trifling matters; and that you considered all past and 
future expense as well laid out; for tnat your Highnesses believed 
that our holy faith would be increased, and your royal dignity en- 
hanced, and that they were no friends of the royal estate who spoke 
ill of the enterprise.” 

It would have been well for the honour of their names if 
Ferdinand and Isabella had never wavered from the convictions 
which they had thus expressed to their great admiral. 

The next letter is addressed by Columbus to a lady of the 
Court. We here find him in disgrace and sorrow. “ I have 
now reached the point,” says he, ‘that no man is so vile but 
he thinks it his right to insult me; but the day will come when 
the world will reckon it a virtue in him who has not given his 
consent to their abuse.” It is well known that this statement 
is no exaggeration ; that Columbus was displaced from the go- 
vernment of Espanola, and sent in chains to the country which 
had so lately received him in triumph. His own account of 
the insults to which he was subjected by the new governor 
(Bobadilla, of evil memory) is very touching. He complains 
bitterly, but does not utter a word of disrespect towards his 
King, who sent such a man to displace and insult him. To- 
wards the conclusion he says,— 


“God is just, and he will in due time make known all that has taken 
place, and why it has taken place. I am judged in Spain as a gover- 
nor who had been sent to a province or city under regular government, 
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and where the laws could be executed without fear of endangering the 
public weal; and in this I receive enormous wrong. 1 ought to be 
judged as a captain sent from Spain to the Indies, to conquer a nation 
numerous and warlike, with customs and religion altogether different 
to ours; a people who dwell in the mountains, without regular habi- 
tations for themselves or for us, and where, by the Divine will, I have 
subdued another world to the dominion of the King and Queen, our 
sovereigns, in consequence of which Spain, that used to be called 
poor, is now the most wealthy of kingdoms.” 


This letter is followed by one to the King and Queen. It is 
of the same character as the last, but, if possible, more noble in 
style and feeling. A great part of it is occupied by Columbus 
with the events of his fourth voyage; but these are mixed up 
with frequent complaints of the insults he had received. In one 
part he suddenly bursts into reproach, keen, though respectful :-— 


“ Such is my fate, that twenty years of danger through which I 
have passed with so much toil and danger, have profited me nothing ; 
and at this very day I do not possess a roof in Spain that I can call 
my own. If I wish to eat or sleep, I have nowhere to go but to the 
inn or tavern, and most times lack wherewith to pay the bill.” 


But he soon quits this bitter tone, and fills many pages with 
lively descriptions of people, places, and events. Among the 
latter, we find an account of a terrific storm, in which “ the sea 
seemed as a sea of blood, seething like a cauldron on a mighty 
fire,” and when the sky “did never look more fearful,” so that 
during one day and night, while it “burned like a furnace,” 
the awe-stricken Spaniards looked continually to see that their 
sails were not destroyed; for “the lightnings flashed with such 
alarming fury,” that all thought the ships must have been con- 
sumed. Once again, as he draws to a conclusion, the remem- 
brance of his wrongs forces itself upon him :— 


“ T was twenty-eight years old when I came into your Highnesses’ 
service, and now I have not a hair upon me that is not grey; my 
body is infirm, and all that was left to me, as well as to my brothers, 
has been taken away and sold, even to the frock that I wore, to my 
great dishonour. I cannot but believe that this was done without your 
royal permission. ‘The restitution of my honour, the reparation of 
my losses, and the punishment of those who have inflicted them, will 
redound to the honour of your royal character. . . . Great and 
unexampled will be the glory and fame of your Highnesses if you do 
this ; and the memory of your Highnesses, as just and grateful sove- 
reigns, will survive as a bright example to Spain in future ages. The 
honest devotion which I have always shewn to your Majesties’ service, 
and the so unmerited outrage with which it has been repaid, will not 
allow my soul to keep silence, however much I may wish it. I implore 
your Highnesses to forgive my complaints. I am indeed in as ruined 
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a condition as I have related. Hitherto I have wept for others ;— 
may heaven now have mercy upon me, and may the earth weep for 
me. With regard to temporal things, I have not even a blanca for 
an offering, and in spiritual things, I have ceased here, in the Indies, 
from observing the prescribed forms of religion. Solitary in my 
: trouble, sick, and in daily expectation of death, surrounded by mil- 
lions of hostile savages full of cruelty, and thus separated from the 
blessed sacraments of the holy Church, how will my soul be forgot- 
ten if it be separated from my body in this foreign land? Weep for 
me, whoever has charity, truth, or justice !” 

After which, with a blessing on his sovereigns, he closes his 
last letter. 

The extract from the will of Diego Mendez, with which this 
valuable set of documents concludes, is a recapitulation of some 
of the events in the last mentioned letter of Columbus, with the 
addition of many others, in some of which Columbus was not 
immediately concerned : all are highly creditable to the writer. 
It would seem that the good Mendez rightly judged that the 
memory of his faithful services to the great Columbus, was a 
more valuable legacy to his children than his money, the distri- 
bution of which occupies a comparatively insignificant place in 
his will. 

The next book on our list is, “ The Discovery of the large, 
rich, and beautiful Empire of Guiana,” by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
To Sir Walter Raleigh belongs the honour of having founded 
England’s colonial empire—that empire which is now planted 
in all quarters of the globe, comprehending a population of 
nearly one hundred and twenty-five millions in the Kast, two 
millions and a half in the west, and something under a million 
in Africa and Australia. Had it not been for the valour and 
enterprise of Raleigh, and others like him, we could never 
have boasted of this vast dominion, and those who read of his 
ardour in commencing this great work, will be disposed to 
handle his character more gently than it has been wont to be 
treated, 

During the first half century which followed the discovery of 
America, the Spanish settlers were entirely actuated by a thirst 
for gold: and upon the conquest of Quito and Cusco, and the 
discovery of large gold mines, the far more enduring sources of 
wealth to be found in the spices, dye-woods, and other natural 
productions of the country, were entirely overlooked. It was 
Sir Walter Raleigh who, after having coasted along the American 
gulf, first entertained the idea of colonizing the new country 
with English subjects, who might plant, and reproduce tobacco, 
spices, fine woods, &c., and to this effect he drew up a proposi- 
tion, and laid it before the Queen. Her Majesty granted him 
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permission to “ search, find out, and view such remote, heathen, 
and barbarous lands, countries, and territories as were not actu- 
ally possessed of any Christian prince, nor inhabited by any 
Christian people.” Upon the strength of this permission, Ra- 
leigh and a few companions fitted out vessels at their own 
charge, and set out on the 7th of April 1584, with the intention 
of discovering a suitable spot for an English colony. Having 
fixed on a healthy place, they sent report thereof to the virgin 
Queen, who is said to have named the new country Virginia, as 
a mark of her special favour. The Virginians, however, repudi- 
ated this honour, and state that the name was chosen by the 
colonists as descriptive of their country, which still seemed to 
retain the virgin purity and plenty of the first creation, while its 
inhabitants could boast of primitive innocence. This is not the 
general idea entertained of the native Virginians, of whom we 
shall have occasion to say more presently. 

After spending £40,000 in an attempt to colonize Virginia, Sir 
Walter was convinced that so great an undertaking could not be 
carried out by a single individual, and in 1589 he ceded his right 
of government to a company of merchants, bargaining only for a 
fifth part of all gold and silver which should be found there. 
Notwithstanding this negotiation, which rid him formally of all 
further responsibility, Sir Walter could not. forget his protégés. 
We find that in 1602, Samuel Wace, of Weymouth, a “ very 
sufficient mariner,” who had been in Virginia twice before, 
was employed thither by Sir Walter, to find those people who 
were left there in 1587, ‘ to whose succour,” says Purchas, “ he 
hath sent five several times, at his own charges.” With all his 
care for them, he could not sufficiently assist these unfortunate 
colonists, who, deserted by their legal protectors, the merchants, 
were destroyed by the Indians. We learn from Purchas (vol. 
iv. page 1653) that the celebrated Indian chief Powhattan con- 
fessed to Captain Smith that he had been at the massacre of the 
colony, and shewed to him certain articles which had belonged 
to the unfortunate Englishmen. It was not till twenty years 
after this occurrence, that the arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers on 
the shores of Virginia, gave to it suddenly a settled English 
aer 

t was during the period of disgrace which followed Raleigh’s 
clandestine marriage with Miss Throgmorton, that he conceived 
his voyage in search of El Dorado. He first sent an old officer 
to explore the lands in which he hoped to find his prize, and on 
receiving a favourable report, determined upon going himself to 
Guiana. It is possible that Raleigh might still have cherished 
the idea of planting a colony, but remembering his recent failure, 
and knowing the tastes of his contemporaries, might have deemed 
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it more prudent to advertise a search for gold, than a scheme 
for cultivating tobacco, sugar, and spices—believing that the 
first great step would be gained, when he had succeeded in 
drawing a large population to the spot. He may, on the other 
hand, have hoped to conquer a new empire of Incas, and to 
have returned to England laden with riches that would recover 
for him his lost position at Court. It is the history of this jour- 
ney to Guiana which is now reprinted by the Hakluyt Society, 
from the edition of 1596. 

Many of our readers have doubtless been accustomed to regard 
this work as a tissue of lies. It has been so styled by Hume, 
and others of less note; but as it seems to us, quite unjustly. 
There are, it is true, notices of Amazons, of gold rocks in Gui- 
ana, and particulars concerning El] Dorado itself, that might 
appear to a careless reader to be pure fictions; but a little con- 
sideration will shew us that Sir Walter Raleigh probably wrote 
only what he saw, or what he believed to be true. And as in 
the latter case, he gives us his authorities, we are left at liberty 
to judge for ourselves of their credibility. Some things may 
now appear to us absurd, but others, such as the gold rocks, will 
have gained greater probability. 

The notion of El Dorado had existed many years. We hear, 
in 1589, of a prince covered with powdered gold; and, again, 
of a priest who, before performing his sacrifices, covered himself 
with grease, and then caused gold powder to be showered on 
him. There are old stories of huge golden vessels, and even 
golden palaces. It may easily be imagined how the sudden ac- 
cession of wealth from America gave a gloss of truth to even 
the fairy stories of old; and that these stories were exaggerated 
and repeated till Sir Walter Raleigh, with all his wit, received 
them as acknowledged truths. We keep his writings, while we 
lose the atmosphere of belief in golden legends that surrounded 
and softened them down when they were written. A writer who 
lived in Raleigh’s days says, “ Sir Walter Rawley knewe very 
well, when he attempted his Guyana businesse, who erred in 
nothing so much (if a free man may speak freely) as in too much 
confidence in the relations of the countrie; for who knows not 
the policy and cunning of the fat fryers, which is to stirre up 
and animate the souldiers and laytie to the search and inquisi- 
tion of new countries, by devising tales and coments in their 
cloysters where they live at ease, that when others have taken 
payne to bring in the harvest, they may feed upon the best and 
fattest of the croppe.” 

The account of the American Amazons is professedly given 
from the report of others; so that at worst, Raleigh was over 
credulous in repeating it. He was by no means alone in this 
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credulity ; for there seems to have been a strong belief, at the 
time, in the existence of a female race of warriors. Columbus, 
as we have seen, tells of women who fought whilst wading in 
shallows: a very few additions or omissions would have turned 
his fighting Caribbees into Amazons. We may also mention 
the missionary Gili, who was told by an Indian of “a race of 
women living alone.” Condamine, who brings forward the tes- 
timony of two Spanish governors to the same effect ; Count 
Pagan, who says,—“ Que l’Asie ne se vante plus de ses contes 
véritables ou fabuleuses des Amazones, l’Amérique ne lui céde 
point cet avantage. . . . . Et que le fleuve de Thermo- 
doon, ne soit plus enflé de la gloire de ces conquérantes, la 
riviére de Coruris (Cunuriz) est aussi fameuse pour ses belles 
guerri¢res.” 

Those who take the trouble to read what was said in Raleigh’s 
time, by the above mentioned and many other authors, will not, 
it is true, believe in the existence, at that period, of a race of 
Amazons in America; but they will see that the much-belied 
Sir Walter had good reason for believing in it. With regard to 
the gold rocks described as existing in Guiana, the Editor of the 
present edition of Raleigh’s book, Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, 
who, as Her Majesty’s Commissioner for surveying the boun- 
daries of Guiana, has ample opportunities of knowing, assures us 
that there were plausible grounds for Raleigh’s belief, though it 
has since proved that the gold is not plentiful enough to pay for 
working it. Perhaps the following is the passage in which Ra- 
leigh has been really guilty of the greatest exaggeration—but it 
is still only exaggeration, and not deliberate falsehood :— 


“* The common soldier shal here fight for gold, and pay himselfe 
in steede of pence, with plates of half a foote brode, whereas he 
breaketh his bones in other warres for prouant and penury. Those 
commanders and chieftaines, that shoote at honour, and abundance, 
shal find there more rich and bewtifull cities, more temples adorned 
with golden images, more sepulchres filled with treasure, than either 
Cortez found in Mexico, or Pizarro in Peru; and the shining glory 
of this conquest will eclipse all those farre extended beames of the 
Spanish nation.” 


In another place he speaks of a race having their eyes in their 
shoulders, their mouths in their breasts, and a long train of hair 
growing backward between their shoulders; but this he gives 
merely on the authority of “every child in the provinces of 
Aromaia and Canuri.” 

Having endeavoured to shew how far Hume’s title of “a 
tissue of falsehoods” is applicable to this book, we must take our 
leave of it, heartily recommending it to all those who love 
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amusing matter and charming style, and by way of conclusion 
giving one extract as a sample of the latter. In describing the 
wife of a Cassique, Raleigh writes :— 


“Tn all my life, I have seldome seene a better favored woman ; 
she was of good stature, with black eies, fat of body, of an excellent 
countenance, hir haire almost as long as hirselfe, tied up againe in 
prettie knots. And it seemed she stood not in that aw of hir hus- 
band, as the rest; for she spake and discourst, and dranke among 
the gentlemen and captaines, and was very pleasant, knowing hir 
own comelinesse, and taking greate pride therein.” 


“ Sir Francis Drake his Voyage,” is written by Thomas 
Maynarde, an intimate friend of Drake, whom he accompanied 
in the unfortunate voyage of which he writes the account. One 
is a little disappointed, on reading Maynarde’s narrative, to 
find his hero rather more sordid than he is generally imagined 
to have been: but it is, perhaps, a wholesome disappointment ; 
for we are too apt to clothe our heroes, naval or military, with 
unalloyed glory. 

This history is printed, for the first time, from the original 
MS. in the British Museum, and it will certainly throw a new 
light on the character of our much vaunted naval hero. The 
account of his last days is very affecting. In one place, we are 
told, Sir Francis and his men “ got twenty bars of silver, with 
some gould, and certaine plate ;” but Sir Francis thought it folly 
to gather the harvest grain by grain, while he believed that by 
going to Panama, they might “ thrust their hands into the 
whole heapes ;” but after their return, “ being troubled in minde, 
hee seemed little to regard any consayle that was given him to 
that purpose, but to hasten thence as fast as he might.” After 
landing in a “ sickly port,” and losing many of his men, Sir 
Francis met with contrary winds, and provisions grew scarce. 
During this time of trouble, Thomas Maynarde writes :— 


“ T questioned with our generall, beinge often private with him, 
whilst we staid here, to see if hee would reveale to mee any of his 
purposes; and I demanded of him, why hee so often conjured me, 
being in England, to stay with him in these partes as long as himselfe, 
and where the place was. He answered me with griefe, protestinge 
that hee was as ignorant of the Indies as mysealfe, and that he never 
thought any place could be so changed, as it were, from a delitious 
and pleasant arbour into a vast and desarte wildernesse ; besides the 
variablenesse of the wind and weather, so stormie and blusterous as 
hee never sawe it before. But hee most wondered that since his 
coming out of England he never sawe sayle worth giving chace 
unto; yet in the greatness of his minde, hee would, in the end, con- 
clude with these wordes:—‘ It matters not, man; God hath many 
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things in store for us; and I know many means to do her Majestie 
good service, and to make us riche; for we must have gold before we 
see England ;’ when, goode gentleman, (in my concete) it fared with 
him as with some carelesse livinge man who prodigally consumes his 
time, fondly perswadinge himselfe that the nurse that fedde him in 
his childhood will likewise nourish him in his old age, and finding 
the dugge dried and withered, enforced then to behold his folly, tor- 
mented in mind, dieth with a starved bodie. Hee had, beside his own 
adventure, gaged his own reputation greatly, in promisinge her Ma- 
jestie to do her honorable service, and to returne her a very profita- 
ble adventure; and havinge sufficiently experienced for seven or 
eight years, how hard it was to recover favour once ill thought of, 
the mistresse of his fortune now leaving him to yield to a discontent- 
ed mind. And since our return from Panama, he never carried 
mirth nor joy in his face. Yet no man that he loved must conjecture 
that he took thought thereof. But here he began to grow sickly. 
- +» Onthe twenty-eighth we came to Portobello. . . . This 
morning, at seven o’clock, Sir Francis died. The next day, Sir 
Thomas Baskerville carried him about a league off, and buried him 
in the sea.” 


Maynarde’s narrative is followed by a Spanish account of 
Drake’s attack upon Puerto Rico, also published from a MS. in 
the British Museum. It is to be regretted that the editor, Mr. 
Cooley, did not follow Mr. R. H. Major’s example, and give a 
translation for the benefit of the English reader, as, though it is 
a document of considerable interest, it is, in its present form, 
quite useless to half the readers of the Hakluyt books. 

The narratives of voyages towards the north-west, in search 
of a passage to Cathay and India, contain some of the noblest 
examples of courage and fortitude on record. We cannot too 
much recommend the introduction of this volume into families ; 
children of all ages would gladly read the stirring adventures of 
those bold mariners who dared, with a noble end in view, to face 
every danger and sail upon new seas of which only the perils 
were certainly known. In following them through their priva- 
tions and dangers the young reader could not fail to imbibe 
some portion of that spirit which animated their enterprise and 
sustained them equally in success and failure. This volume is 
edited by Mr. Thomas Rundall, who has prefaced it with re- 
marks upon the “ claims of Sir Hugh Willoughby to be con- 
sidered as a discoverer.” The sketch given of this unfortunate 
gentleman is exceedingly interesting, and proves, to such as 
may have doubted it, that Sir Hugh is worthy of being classed 
with the phalanx of great men whose names grace the pages of 
Mr. Rundall’s collection. There seems, indeed, little reason to 
doubt his having discovered Greenland, for Purchas says plainly, 
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in speaking of Sir Hugh Willoughby, that he cast anchor at a cer- 
tain place to which the following remark is applied, “ And this 
is the land which is now called Greenland, or King James his 
Land, and is knownto the Hollanders by the name of Spitzbergen.” 
Notwithstanding this assertion, (which dates his visit to Green- 
land before those which are elsewhere spoken of as the first,) 
subsequent writers have ascribed to the Dutch the honour of 
this discovery. Mr. Rundall maintains, and, to our mind, proves, 
that Purchas is correct in giving it to our countryman. Sir 
Hugh Willoughby’s diary was found by some Russian fishermen 
in a deserted vessel in the haven of Arzina near Kegor, in Lap- 
land. It is in this inhospitable spot that, in all probability, Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, with seventy companions, perished from cold 
and starvation. The concluding passage of bis journal makes 
this pretty certain: “ We sent out three men S.S.W., to search 
if they could find people, which went three dayes journey, but 
could find none. After that we sent out three W. four daye’s 
journey, which in like sort returned without finding any people 
or any similitude of habitation.” In addition to the discovery 
of Greenland, it seems almost certain that Sir Hugh was the 
first to reach Russia by the Northern Ocean: in speaking of 
this enterprise, our great Milton says :— 


“ The discovery of Russia by the Northern Ocean, made first by 
any nation that we know, by Englishmen, might have seemed an 
enterprise almost heroic, if any other end than excessive love of gain 
or traffic had animated the design.” 


Sir Hugh Willoughby certainly does not forfeit the claim to 
being “ almost heroic,” as he did not in any way share in the 
sordid motives which prompted the enterprise he conducted. 
Had he lived to give an account of his discoveries, he would 
undoubtedly have taken a high rank among the sea worthies ; 
but falling a martyr to the work he boldly sought, his glory has 
well-nigh perished with him in the foreign haven of Arzina. 

The narratives which fill Mr. Rundall’s volume are those of 
Sebastian Cabot, Sir Martin Frobisher, Master John Davis, 
Captain George Waymouth, Master John Knight, Master 
Henry Hudson, Sir Thomas Button, James Hall, Captain 
Gibbons, Byrot and Baffin, Captain Hawkridge, Captain Luke 
Fox, and Captain James. It is difficult among such a number 
of great names to choose one or more for particular notice ; but 
we have selected one passage for extract, which cannot fail to 
be acceptable, and must be read as an example of the heroic acts 
to be met with in the volume before us. 
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In 1511, a mutiny broke out under Hudson ; it was headed 
by one Greene, a man whom Hudson had loaded with benefits. 


‘Tt was in consequence of his (Greene’s) decision, and under his 
superintendence, that the master and his son were exposed in a frail 
vessel to the tempestuous and ice-encumbered sea. Henry Hudson, 
the master, John Hudson, his son, and six others of the crew, who 
were either sick or disabled, were brutally driven from their cabins, 
and thrust on board the shallop. A seventh, a hale and stout man, 
followed. He was the carpenter, John King by name. Honestly 
refusing to participate in the guilt of the majority of the crew, and 
nobly resolving to share, whatever it might be, the fate of his com- 
mander, he left the ship for the shallop, unmoved by the entreaties 
of his otherwise merciless comrades. The victims were no sooner on 
board, than the shallop was cut adrift, and the ship went away under 
full sail. . . . Ina short time they lost sight of the shallop, and 
for ever.” 


“ The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia,” is printed 
for the first time, from an original manuscript written by 
William Strachey, who was secretary to the Virginian colony 
in its early days. The editor, Mr. Major, has prefaced the 
“‘ Historie” with a sketch of the misfortunes of the first Vir- 
ginian settlers, To those who have not read a more detailed 
account in Robertson’s America, or elsewhere, this preface will 
be found entertaining. Mrs. Major has graced the book with 
some very good etchings, illustrative of the ancient Virginian 
customs and costumes. 

The history of William Strachey was evidently intended to 
have been a very voluminous work, as he calls the present _por- 
tion of it, first and second books of the first decade. Had he 
lived to an age allowing of the completion of his ten decades, 
we should have had, undoubtedly, a valuable history of Virginia ; 
as it is, we have little more than an accurate description of 
the country and its inhabitants as they were on the arrival of 
Strachey and his party. 

Strachey’s description of the celebrated chief Powhattan is 
very amusing: of his person he says :— 


*‘ He is supposed to be little lesse than eighty years old, I dare not 
say how much more; others say he is of a tall stature and cleane 
lymbes, of a sad aspect, rownd fatt visaged, with graie haires, but 
plaine and thin, hanging upon his broad shoulders ; some few haires 
upon his chin, and so on his upper lippe: he hath beene a strong and 
able salvadge, synowye, and of a daring spirit, vigilant, ambitious, 
subtle to enlarge his dominions.” 


His wives appear to have been as many as his years; for we 
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are told that he might have “as many women as he will, and 
hath (as is supposed) more than a hundred.” These fair Vir- 
ginians resided “ still in their severall places,” and not in one 
seraglio. Among them were always two favoured damsels who, 
when Powhattan lay on his bed, sat one at his head and the 
other at his feet. These same ladies had the honour of sitting 
at meal times, and upon state occasions, at his right and left 
hand. Our historian also says that there was some dozen of 
his wives in whose company the chief took particular delight, 
“being for the most parte, very young women,” and these went 
with him from house to house, as he hunted or changed his 
abode for pleasure. 

The latter part of Strachey’s book assumes the style of a 
“ historie;” and in this part he bears testimony to the care Sir 
Walter Raleigh had for his unfortunate colony. After speaking 
of his ill success, he says :— 


“Thus Sir W. Raleigh, wearied with so great an expence, and 
abused with the unfaithfulness of the employed, after he had sent 
(as you may see by these five severall tymes) collonies and supplies at 
his owne charges, and nowe at length both himself and his successors 
thus betrayed, he was even nowe content to submit the fortune of the 
poore men’s lives, and lief of the holy accion ytself, into favour and 
protection of the God of all mercy, whose will and pleasure he sub- 
mitted unto to be fulfilled in all things ells, so in this one particuler.” 


This, written evidently in a style of approval, by one of the 

sufferers, and by one who was well acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the colony,—clears Raleigh from the 
suspicion of having too lightly abandoned those who depended on 
him for support. Kven after the failures alluded to by Strachey, 
Raleigh made fresh efforts to assist the colony, but, as we have 
seen, the energy of one man, though that man was Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and much less of the mercenary company who succeeded 
to his responsibilities, was not sufficient to carry out so vast a 
wroject. 
The “ Divers Voyages touching the Discovery of America” 
were published in 1582, by Richard Hakluyt, whose name has 
been adopted by the Society the works of which we are reviewing. 
His collection of voyages would have formed the first volume 
issued by it, had it not been that Mr. Rich, the late intelligent 
American publisher, was ai publishing it on his own 
account at the time the Society started. 

Richard Hakluyt was a clergyman of good family. He was 
born in London in 15538, and was educated at the Westminster 
school. While there he paid a visit to his cousin, Mr, Richard 
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Hakluyt, who seems to have first awakened his taste for cosmo- 
graphy and maritime discovery. He says, describing his visit, 


‘IT found lying open upon his boord certane bookes of cosmo- 
graphie with an universal mappe: he seeing me somewhat curious in 
the view thereof began toinstruct my ignorance. . . . From the 
mappe he brought me to the Bible, and turning to the 107th Psalme, 
directed me to the 23d and 24th verses, where I read that they which 
go downe to the sea in ships and by the great waters, they see the 
Lord and his woonders in the deepe, &c.. which words of the prophet, 
together with my cousin’s discourse, (things of high and rare delight 
to my young nature,) tooke in me so deepe an impression that I con- 
stantly resolved, if ever I were preferred to the university, I would, by 
God’s assistance, prosecute that knowledge and kind of literature, the 
doores whereof (after a sort) were so happily opened unto me.” 


In his after years, Richard Hakluyt fully carried out this 
resolve, and interested himself by writing and action, in all that 
concerned “ that knowledge and kind of literature.” It was to 
him, in conjunction with the merchants, that Sir Walter Raleigh 
resigned his patent of discovery. He published several books 
upon the subject of the then recent discoveries, and collected 
and edited the writings of others who had written before him. 
The present edition of his “ Divers Voyages” is extremely well 
edited by Mr. J. Winter Jones, of the British Museum, who has 
prefaced it with an interesting sketch of Hakluyt’s life, and added 
to the text many valuable notes. 

The “ Divers Voyages” themselves are much in the style of 
those collected by Mr. Thomas Rundall, and may be considered 
as forming a second volume of that work. 

The “ Memorials of Japan” consist of, first, a preface by the 
editor, Mr. Rundall, in which he gives a rad 4 of Japanese 
history in connexion with the Europeans, shewing how at one 
time all nations were freely admitted into the now exclusive 
empire, and how they were banished thence in consequence of 
their own gross misconduct, making religious zeal an excuse for 
constant rebellion and misdemeanours, Secondly, a description 
of the “ Kingdom of Japonia in the 16th Century,” taken from 
“the Firste Booke of Relations of Moderne States,” a manu- 
script of which the exact date is not known, though it may be 
nearly conjectured from the fact of Elizabeth’s being mentioned 
as “the Princesse or Queene of England ;” thirdly, a collection of 
letters written by William Adams, an Englishman of low birth, 
who was cast destitute upon the shores of Japan, and through his 
own talent, and the emperor’s justice and munificence, acquired 
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reat wealth, and rose to the highest rank the emperor could 
Cineer on him ; fourthly and lastly, of a large collection of notes 
on various subjects connected with Japan and the Japanese. 
These are entertaining in the highest degree, and have been 
carefully selected from all writings, old and new, relating to the 
Japanese empire. Those who are interested in the subject can- 
not too much thank the Hakluyt Society, and more particularly 
the editor of this book, for giving them, in one volume of good 
type, what has hitherto been scattered, and practically almost 
buried, in old manuscripts, to decipher which scarcely any 
motive short of a contemplated history of Japan would brace 
up one’s courage. Within the small compass of this volume of 
some 200 pages is contained all the real knowledge that exists 
concerning the now closed empire. 

From the Notes we subjoin two curious extracts, illustrative 
of Japanese manners and ways of thinking. The first is an 
account of the manner of punishing men holding posts under 
government —soldiers, statesmen, &c. Instead of causing them 
to die by the hand of the executioner, the emperor, upon such 
an one’s being convicted of crime, sends him an order to rip 
himself up. In contemplation of this casualty all persons subject 
to it carry about with them in travelling the official dress used 
upon the occasion of self-immolation—a white robe, destitute of 
the armorial bearings usually worn. The ceremony itself is thus 
regulated :— 


“On the order of the sovereign being communicated to the offender 
he forthwith despatches invitations to his friends for a specified day. 
The visitors are regaled with Zakhi, (a strong-water distilled from 
rice,) and when a certain quantity has been drunk, the host takes 
leave of his friends, preparatory to the second reading of the order 
for his death. ‘This being done, usually among the highest, in the 
presence of the secretary and the government officer, the condemned 
man makes a speech or offers some complimentary address to the 
company : then inclining his head forward, he unsheathes his cattan, 
and inflicts two gashes on his abdomen, one horizontal, and the other 
perpendicular. A confidential servant, who is stationed for the pur- 
pose in the rear, immediately smites off the head of his master.” 


The performance of this peculiar kind of suicide is much 
studied in Japan, where the youth learn to slash themselves 
gracefully, as a necessary accomplishment, under efficient tutors. 
It is a mode of suicide chosen in all voluntary instances. Of 
such an instance our second extract affords a curious example :-— 


_ “Two high officers of the court met on the palace stairs, and 
jostled each other. One was an irascible man, and immediately 
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demanded satisfaction. The other, of a placable disposition, repre- 
sented that the circumstance was accidental, and tendered ample 
apology, representing that satisfaction could not be reasonably de- 
manded. The irascible man, however, would not be appeased, and 
finding he could not provoke the other to a conflict, suddenly drew 
up his robes, unsheathed his cattan, and cut himself in the prescribed 
mode. Asa point of honour his adversary was under the necessity 
of following his example, and the irascible man, before he breathed 
his last, had the gratification of seeing the object of his passion dying 
beside him.” 

This placable man, first trying to soothe his angry comrade 
by every concession consistent with honour, and still, when 
honour demanded it, unflinchingly inflicting on himself the 
fatal slash, gives us a high idea of the Japanese character. A 
third passage we had marked for extract, but for which we have 
not space, tells us of a noble Japanese lady who was forcibly 
robbed of her honour during the absence of her husband, and 
who, on his return, refused to receive him otherwise than as a 
guest till she should have revealed something to him, which she 
promised to do on the morrow. At the appointed time, she 
assembled her friends and relations, and, among them, the man 
who had dishonoured her. She then, weeping on her husband's 
shoulder, told her tale; but did not name the offender. Her 
husband and all the company endeavoured to shew her that she 
had done no wrong, though the author of her sorrow deserved 
death. She refused to be comforted, and springing suddenly 
from her husband’s embrace, threw herself from the terrace. 
The unnamed culprit escaped amidst the confusion that followed, 
and was found by those who first descended, weltering in his 
blood by the side of his victim: he had killed himself in the 
national manner. 


“The Discovery and Conquest of Florida,” is an exceedingly 
amusing history, written by a gentleman of Elvas, and trans- 
lated from the Portuguese by the indefatigable Richard 
Hakluyt. It is now reprinted from the edition of 1611, not 
having been included in either of the editions of Hakluyt’s 
celebrated collection; though it appeared in a supplement to 
that of 1809. There is, in addition, a translation from the 
Portuguese, relating some of the same incidents as the first. 
This translation is made by the editor, Mr, Rye, who has also 
written an amusing preface. 


The next work issued by the Hakluyt Society is in two volumes, 
called “ Notes upon Russia.” They were written in Latin, by 
the Baron Sigismund von Herberstein, Ambassador from the 
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Court of Germany to the Grand Prince Vasiley Ivanovich, in 
the years 1517 and 1526, and are now translated, for the first 
time, by Mr. Major. Not the least interesting part of this work 
is the editor’s introduction, containing a biography of the author, 
which, together with some notices of Herberstein’s predecessors 
in Russian history, form the great bulk of the first volume. Mr. 
Major has also given us three letters in verse, written by Master 
George Turbeville, who was attached to an embassy from Queen 
Elizabeth to the Court of Moscow, in 1568. This work, though 
not wanting in curious matter, is perhaps less fitted than any of 
the foregoing volumes for occupying a place among the publica- 
tions of the Hakluyt Society. It is rather a history than a work 
of observation and travel, and though well worth attention at a 
time like this, when the past and future of Russia are felt to be 
matters of world-wide interest and import, we think that it 
would have been better if the Society had left its translation 
and republication to some more suitable source, particularly 
since it will take many years, at the present rate of publication, 
to issue the numerous “rare or unpublished Voyages and 
Travels,” which it is the avowed object of the Hakluyt Society 
to place before the world. 


The last work upon our list is of equal popular interest with, 
and of scientific importance considerably greater than, any of its 
predecessors. We very much regret that the circumstance of 
our not having received this volume until the bulk of this article 
was in type, should have made it impossible for us to consider 
the work in the detailed manner it deserves. It contains the 
record of the three voyages of the much, but not enough famed 
Barents, in search of the North-East Passage. These voyages 
were performed nearly three hundred years ago, and with means 
and appliances far inferior to those of modern travellers; yet 
wonderful to say, this Dutchman may be considered as without a 
rival to this day, in the list of Arctic explorers. He succeeded 
in pushing his way twenty-four days’ sail, and nearly one half 
the length of Nova Zembla, farther in the direction of the 
North-East Passage than any other discoverer before or since 
his time. He is also proved, by the editor of the present vo- 
lume, who presents us with a map of Barents’ course, according 
to his carefully recorded astronomical and other observations, 
to have circumnavigated Spitzbergen ;—a feat not recorded as 
having been performed by any other man; yet, strange to say, 
into such neglect has the narrative of Barents’ Arctic explora- 
tions fallen, and with so little care does it seem to have been at 
any time perused, that this fact is not alluded to by Barrow, 
Scoresby, Beechy, or any other writer on Arctic discovery. 
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The extreme northern point reached by Admiral Liitke, in 
his surveys in 1821-1824, was Cape Nassau, lat. 76° 34’, re- 
garded by him as the same with the Cape Nassau of Barents, 
lat. 76° 30’. The Russian academician, Baer, differs from 
Liitke’s opinion of the accuracy of the maps in which Barents’ 
Land—as the editor rightly designates the coast north of 
Cape Nassau—is given, and considers Cape Nassau as the 
extreme north of Nova Zembla. But it is impossible to fol- 
low the track of Barents’ observations in the present work, 
without feeling that the question is once for all decided 
against Baer. There can be little doubt but that Barents, 
with the help of steam and modern appliances, would have ac- 
complished the North-East Passage. There is no part of his 
course which is recorded with greater minuteness than the coast 
north of Cape Nassau ; and the perfect coincidence of his ob- 
servations, south of that point, with those of the modern explorer 
of Nova Zembla, Liitke, makes it impossible to doubt but that 
the erasure of Barents’ Land from the maps, by Ziwolka and 
Baer, must have arisen from a very imperfect acquaintance with 
the work here reprinted. So much for the scientific value of 
this volume. As regards its popular interest, we can only say, 
that it contains the description of one of the most marvellous 
and heroic feats of courage, energy, and patient endurance upon 
record, 

The third and most notable voyage, when Barents succeeded 
in turning the northern extremity of Nova Zembla, was per- 
formed in a vessel of 50 tons burthen. He and his company 
spent ten 'months—the first Arctic wintering—in that inhospi- 
table region, without a murmur, and returned the whole dis- 
tance in open boats, (!!}) exposed to danger and difficulties, 
overwhelming to anything short of the most heroic degree of 
Christian fortitude,—which seems to have been theirs. Ba- 
rents died on this famous returning voyage, in the arms, as it 
were, of a most noble victory. 

Concerning the editorship of this volume, by Dr. Beke, we 
need say no more than that the industry and sagacity which it 
exhibits are worthy ofits great subject. 
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Litton on the Church. 


Art. V.—The Church of Christ, in its Idea, Attributes, and 
Ministry, with a particular reference to the Controversy on the 
subject between Romanists and Protestants. By Epwarp 
ArtHur Litton, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Stockton 
Heath, Cheshire, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford.* 
London, 1851. 


Tuis is a work of great excellence, and of great importance. 
Mr. Litton is a man of decided ability, and thoroughly conver- 
sant with the subjects of which he treats, both in their scriptural 
and in their ecclesiastical aspects. The work is deserving of 
high commendation, both on account of the talent and erudition 
which it exhibits, and on account of the general soundness and 
practical importance of the views which it advocates. It dis- 
cusses topics which are of peculiar interest and importance in 
the present day, and it discusses most of them in a way well 
fitted, in our judyment, to advance the interests of truth, Mr. 
Litton takes his stand, firmly and decidedly, on the great scrip- 
tural principles with respect to the Church, which were main- 
ewe 4 by the great body of the Reformers, including the Re- 
formers of the Church of England; and by a vigorous and 
effective application of these es he overturns from the 
foundation the notions on which some of the leading departments 
of the Popish and Tractarian systems are based. 

The question as to what is the true doctrine of Scripture on 
the nature and properties of the Church, enters as an element 
of fundamental importance into the controversy between Pro- 
testants and Romanists. Bossuet, one of the most skilful and 
dexterous defenders of Romanism, was accustomed to advise 
Papists, when disputing with Protestants, to begin with the 
subject of the Church. And the advice was undoubtedly 
judicious ; 1st, because Papists can support their views on the 
subject of the Church, with fully as much plausibility as any of 
those tenets in which they differ from Protestants, and 2d, because 
the establishment of Popish views on the subject of the Church, 
goes far to settle in their favour the whole controversy between 
them and their opponents. Romanists hold up the Church as a 
rule or standard of faith, and when they undertake to establish 
its claims in this character from Scripture, the one common 
standard in the authority of which both parties are agreed, and 
from which therefore, according to the rules of sound reasoning, 





* We rejoice to see that since the publication of this work, Mr. Litton has been 
appointed Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
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all legitimate discussion between them must take its origin, 
Protestants are bound to meet their arguments, and to prove that 
they are insufficient for the purpose for which they are adduced. 
The “ Church principles” which the Tractarians have so strenu- 
ously defended, and of the value and importance of which they 
have been so much in the habit of boasting, are certain notions, 
of a Popish complexion, with respect to the nature and proper- 
ties of the Church, including its sacraments and ministry. And 
the process of transition from Tractarianism to Popery, which 
has been going on so extensively of late, has been manifestly 
produced, just by men having been led to form more clear and 
definite conceptions of these Church principles, and to follow 
them out more boldly and honestly to their legitimate results. 
The question as to what is the true scriptural definition or 
description of the Church, formed an important subject of con- 
troversy between the Reformers and the Church of Rome, and 
hence the prominence given to this topic in the Confessions of 
the Reformed Churches, as well as in the theological systems of 
the Romanists. The defenders of the Church of Rome have 
usually laboured to introduce into the definition or description 
of the Church, some ideas or elements which might go, more or 
less fully, to foreclose the general questions at issue between them 
and their opponents, while Protestants have directed their efforts 
to prove, that scriptural views of the Church give no countenance 
to the introduction of these ideas or elements into the definition 
or description that ought to be given of it ; but on the contrary, 
leave all the particular questions at issue, to be decided by an 
appeal to the true meaning and import of the sacred Scriptures. 
The definition of the visible Church, or rather of a visibleChurch, 
given in the Nineteenth Article of the Church of England, is 
thoroughly Protestant, and entirely accordant with the views 
generally held by the Reformers. It is this, that “the visible 
Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful (believing) men, 
in the which the pure Word of God is preached, and the sacra- 
ments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance, in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” This 
definition must be held in all fairness to teach by plain implica- 
tion, Ist, that the right or title of any society to be considered a 
Church of Christ, is not to be determined by the form of its ex- 
ternal government, and, 2d, that its claim to this character must 
be decided, by an examination of the substantial accordance of 
its doctrines, and of its teaching and practice in regard to the 
sacraments, with the mind and will of Christ as revealed in the 
Scriptures. These positions were held by all the Reformers, 
including those of the Church of England. The first of them 
overturns the principle of the Papists and of the High Church 
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Prelatists, as to subjection to the Bishop of Rome, or to any 
bishop, being an essential or determining characteristic of the 
true Church. The second establishes the propriety of the in- 
vestigation of the truth of the doctrines professed by any so- 
ciety, taking pst of the inquiry into anything else, such 
as its general government or the unbroken succession of its 
ministry, alleged to affect its ecclesiastical standing, and the 
right of all to conduct this investigation for themselves by a 
direct appeal to Scripture, untrammelled by any pretensions to 
ecclesiastical authority. These are the true principles of Pro- 
testantism, and they have been held by all Protestants worthy 
of the name—by all but High Church Prelatists, 

The influential bearing of these questions upon the contro- 
versy between Protestants and Romanists, may be illustrated by 
a reference to one topic that has often been discussed between 
them. The Papists have always been accustomed to employ 
against Protestants an argument to this effect: Where there is 
no valid ministry, there can be no true Church: Protestants 
have not a valid ministry, and, therefore, they are not a true 
Church. The major proposition in this syllogism is based on 
the general idea, that certain external qualities or features in the 
ministry, determine the right of a society to be considered a true 
Church. The reformers denied this principle, and disproved it 
by shewing that there are no materials in Scripture which require, 
or even warrant, the introduction of any specific doctrine con- 
ceruing the ministry into the definition of the Church, or into the 
description of what is essential to it. Papists of course laboured 
to establish their minor proposition, by trying to shew, that no 
ministry is valid except that which can be traced, through an 
unbroken series of episcopal ordinations, to the apostles, The 
Reformers were accustomed to meet this argument of the 
Romanists in this way: Wherever there is a true Church, there 
is, or may be, a valid ministry: Protestant societies are true 
Churches, and, therefore, they have, or may have, a right or 
title to, a valid ministry. The major proposition in this syllo- 
gism, it will be observed, goes somewhat beyond the mere nega- 
tion of the Popish major. It asserts not only that the question 
of the ministry does not settle the question of the Church, but 
also, moreover, that the question of the Church does settle the 
question of the ministry, the question of the Church being to 
be determined by a fair application of the elements which alone 
Scripture warrawts us to introduce into the definition of the 
Church, or into the description of what is essential to it. This 
view of the relation of the two subjects, the Church and the 
ministry, was held by the Reformers; it is implied in the position 
laid down in the Westminster Confession, that “to the catholic 
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visible Church, Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of God,” (c. xxv. s. 3,) and it is elaborately maintained 
in Claude’s Defence of the Reformation. 

There are, however, some questions regarding the Church, 
controverted between the Romanists and the Protestants, which 
are not directly settled by anything usually embodied in the 
definition or description of what is commonly called the visible 
Church, and which must be determined by a more thorough in- 
vestigation of the primary and fundamental meaning of the word 
Church in Scripture. _Romanists usually contend that there is no 
other and higher meaning of the word Church in its application 
to men while on earth, than as a designation of those, taken 
collectively, who make an external profession of faith in Christ, 
or what Protestants commonly call the visible Church. Pro- 
testants deny this, and maintain, that the primary and funda- 
mental sense of the word Church as used in Scripture, is, that it 
designates the multitude or company of the «Anrtoz, the called, 
those who are really brought into vital union with Christ by 
true faith, and are ultimately saved. If the word is really used 
in Scripture in this sense, as Protestants think they can prove, 
then it is evident, from the nature of the case, that this must be 
the primary, guiding, meaning of the word, that from which its 
other meanings must be derived, and by a reference to which they 
must be in some measure determined. Protestants have been 
accustomed to speak of the Church in this its primary sense as 
invisible, because men cannot know with certainty during this 
life who the particular individuals are of whom it is composed. 

If the Church in its primary sense is composed of those, and 
those only, who are united to Christ by faith, then this connects 
the whole subject of the Church with most important doctrinal 
principles, and must materially affect all the views that ought 
to be taken of its nature and functions. More than one half 
of Mr, Litton’s work is occupied with an investigation of the 
Scriptural “ idea” of the Church, as comprehending the im- 
portant questions which have now been briefly stated. The 
discussion of them is very complete and satisfactory. It exhibits 
not only a thorough acquaintance with the special subjects under 
consideration, but an accurate knowledge of the substance of 
Christian theology, or the general scheme of doctrine taught in 
Scripture, a department in which a large proportion of the 
Church of England divines, who have engaged in the Popish 
controversy since the period of the Restoration and the Act of 
Uniformity, have been greatly deficient. It furnishes an ex- 
cellent antidote to the zealous efforts which have been made of 
late to diffuse Popish and High-Church notions of the Church 
and its government, including what are sometimes called the 
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sacerdotal and sacramental principles. It ably advocates, and 
conclusively establishes from Scripture, views upon all these 
points, which are thoroughly Protestant and evangelical, and en- 
tirely accordant with the grounds taken up by all the ablest de- 
fenders of the Reformation. 

We are naturally led to contrast this work of Mr. Litton’s 
with the “Treatise on the Church of Christ” published some 
years ago by Mr. Palmer, one of the originators of the Tract- 
arian movement. Mr. Palmer is entitled to some respect, be- 
cause of the manliness and decision with which he denounced 
the infidel tendency of the development theory, as put forth by 
Newman and his friends, even before they left the Church of 
England, and because of the firmness and tenacity with which 
he continues even now to cling to the via media, the narrow and 
slippery path which, it is alleged, runs half way between Pro- 
testantism and Popery. His treatise on the Church displays 
considerable ability and extensive erudition, and contains a good 
deal of valuable and interesting information. It is an elaborate 
and unshrinking defence of the High-Church notions, which 
were propagated in the Church of England in Archbishop 
Laud’s time, and have been maintained by the Nonjurors and 
the Tractarians. 

Mr. Palmer’s views with respect to the nature and constitu- 
tion, the qualities and prerogatives, of the Church, are, of course 
to a large extent, identical in substance with those of Romanists, 
but are not followed out with the completeness and consistency 
which characterize the Popish system. The great practical 
difficulty which presses upon Anglican Tractarians and High 
Churchmen, in carrying out their principles fully, is the want 
of any adequate or decent representative of the Church, the 
want of any party who can be plausibly set forth as possessing 
and exercising the prerogatives which they ascribe to the Church 
in general, They concur with Romanists in applying to the 
Church as an external visible society, statements in Scripture, 
which, in the judgment of Protestants, apply only to the Church 
as designating the whole body of the redeemed and the saved. 
“Church principles” represent the Church, viewed as an exter- 
nal visible society, as conveying to men and conferring upon 
them, especially through the priesthood and the sacraments, the 
spiritual blessings which are necessary to salvation. The claims 
thus put forth on behalf of the Church manifestly require that 
it should possess infallibility or something like it, in order that 
it may rightly execute its high functions, and secure due sub- 
mission and obedience to its authority. Papists provide for all 
this by ascribing infallibility to the Pope or to General Councils, 
and by representing the Romish See as the centre of unity and 
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the source of authority to the whole Church. But the Tracta- 
rians have no party to whom, as representing the Church, they 
could decently or plausibly ascribe these high prerogatives. It 
would be palpably absurd, and somewhat dangerous, to ascribe 
them to the Archbishop of Canterbury, or to the Bench of 
Bishops, or to the Convocation, On this account, the infallibi- 
lity and supreme authority of the Church are usually rather in- 
sinuated by Anglicans, than boldly and openly maintained; and 
Church principles, in their hands, become a miserable abortion, 
fitted ne to lead men to adopt the more manly and consistent 
course of joining the Church of Rome. 

This essential weakness of Anglican High-Churchism is well 
illustrated by Mr. Palmer’s work ; but what we wish at present 
especially to notice, is the miserable ignorance it displays of the 
fundamental principles of Christian theology, a point of primary 
importance in which it contrasts most unfavourably with Mr. 
Litton’s work. In arguing against the doctrine, that the proper 
matter of the Church, in the highest sense, is saints or holy 
men, he gives us to understand, that men may have repentance 
and faith, without having regeneration or piety. He disproves 
the above-mentioned position of the “ Dissenters,” with whom 
he is arguing, by trying to shew, that the baptism by which 
men are admitted into the visible Church does not imply rege- 
neration and piety, while he admits that it implies repentance 
and faith, He says, “the only conditions for baptism (as ad- 
ministered by the Apostles) were repentance and faith: there 
was no mention of regeneration, sanctity, real piety, whether 
visible or invisible, as prerequisites to its reception.” (Part I.. 
chap. xiii., sec. 3.) What conception can Mr. Palmer have of 
repentance and faith, of regeneration and piety? Is it not plain, 
that, with all his erudition, he is still grossly ignorant of the 
first principles of God’s oracles? 

One great excellence of Mr. Litton’s book is, that it is based 
upon sound scriptural views of theology, of the leading doctrines 
revealed in Scripture, concerning the great object of Jesus 
Christ in establishing a Church on earth, and the way and 
manner in which men individually become possessed of the 
blessings of salvation, and are prepared for the kingdom of 
heaven, The great doctrines of Scripture on these subjects, as 
they are set forth in the Confessions of the Reformed Churches 
and in the Articles of the Church of England, Mr. Litton fully 
understands and appreciates; and he faithfully and ably applies 
them in his exposition of the Idea, the Attributes, and the Minis- 
try of the Church of Christ. 

We have not space or leisure at present to discuss the im- 
portant topics brought before us in Mr. Litton’s work, whether 
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those in which we agree with, or those in which we ditfer from, 
him; and we shall confine ourselves to the humbler task of simply 
describing what the work contains, allowing the author to speak 
for himself. The work is one which we think it very desirable 
that the clergy of the Church of England should read and ponder, 
It is well worthy of their careful study; and if its views were 
generally embraced by them, this would go far to bring back 
that important institution to the Protestant and evangelical 
position, which it occupied for the greater part of a century after 
its reformation from Popery. 

Mr. Litton has indicated some views on the subject of infant 
baptism from which we decidedly dissent, believing them to be 
unfounded in themselves, and wholly unnecessary for the pur- 
pose for which they are adduced, viz., the refutation of the figment 
of baptismal regeneration. We differ from him also in some of 
his views as to the binding authority of Apostolic practice in 
matters of Church government. But notwithstanding these 
exceptions, we regard the work as embodying a very large amount 
of important Protestant truth. 

The first Book, occupying more than one half of the volume, 
is devoted to the exposition of the “ Idea” of the Church, or in 
other words, to the investigation of what the elements are, which 
the word of God warrants and requires us to introduce into the 
definition of the Church, or the description of what constitutes 
it or is essential to it. The first thing to be done is to bring 
out fully the opposite views of Romanists and Protestants in 
regard to the Idea of the Church, This is done chiefly by pro- 
ducing quotations from the Trent Catechism in the one case, 
and from the Confessions of the Reformed Churches in the other. 
After giving a number of extracts from Protestant Confessions 
and Catechisms, Mr. Litton presents the following summary of 
what they concur in teaching upon this subject :— 


‘“ Whatever be the merits or defects of Protestantism, it is evident, 
from the foregoing extracts, that it is not, as Bossuet would have us 
believe, a system of chaotic inconsistencies : the unanimity of senti- 
ment, and even similarity of expression, proving that, however they 
may have occasionally clothed their ideas in ill-chosen language, the 
Reformers had a consistent view of their own, and were well aware 
at what points it diverged from that of their opponents. If the reader 
compares together the statements of the several formularies, he will 
perhaps deem the following a sufficiently accurate representation of 
the distinctive teaching of Protestantism on the subject of the idea 
of the Church. 

“The one true Church, the holy Catholic Church of the Creed, is 
not a body of mixed composition, comprehending within its pale both 
the evil and the good: it is the community of those who, wherever 
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they may be, are in living union with Christ by faith, and partake of 
the sanctifying infiuences of His Spirit. Properly, it comprises, be- 
sides its members now upon earth, all who shall ultimately be saved. 
In its more confined acceptation, the phrase denotes the body of true 
believers existing at any given time in the world. 

“ The true Church is so far invisible as that it is not yet manifested 
in its corporate capacity ; or, in other words, there is no one society, 
or visible corporation upon earth, of which it can be said that it is the 
mystical body of Christ. Hence, of course, the Head of this body is 
not visible. 

‘“‘ Particular churches, otherwise unconnected societies, are one by 
reason of their common relation to, and connexion with, the one true 
Church or mystical body of Christ. The outward notes of this con- 
nexion, and therefore of a true visible Church, are, the pure preach- 
ing of the Word (in fundamentals at least), and the administration of 
the Sacraments ‘ according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same.’ These.are the two in- 
dispensable notes of a true Church : to them may be added, though it 
stands not in the same order of necessity, the exercise of discipline. 

“ Although visible Churches are, according to the idea, ‘ congre- 
gations of saints,’ z.e., of really sanctified persons, and must be regarded 
as such if they are to have the name of Churches, yet they are never 
really so: in point of fact, they are always mixed communities, com- 
prising hypocrites and nominal Christians, as well as true believers, 
a perfect separation between whom is, in the present life, impossible, 
and is reserved to the second coming of Christ to judgment. Hence 
the aggregate of visible Christian Churches throughout the world is 
not exactly identical with the true Church, which, as has been said, 
consists only of the living members of Christ. 

“Such notes as, ‘the succession of Bishops,’ ‘ antiquity,’ ‘ ampli- 
tude,’ ‘ the name of Catholic,’ &c., are, taken alone, not sufficient to 
prove a society to be a true Church of Christ. 

“ To the one true Church, the body of Christ, properly belong the 
promises of perpetuity, of the continued presence of Christ, and of 
preservation from fundamental error. The same may be said of the 
attributes of the Church, Unity, Sanctity, &c.; these, in their full 
and proper sense, can be predicated only of that body of Christ which 
is not yet fully manifested.”——-Pp. 50-52. 


Mr. Litton is duly aware of the importance, in order to any- 
thing like a satisfactory discussion, of bringing out fully and 
accurately the true state of the question, or the precise points on 
which the contending parties agree and differ. Our readers 
will, we think, be interested in the following masterly statement 
upon this point :— 


“ The real point of distinction, then, between the two parties, con- 
sists, not in one’s denying, and the other’s maintaining, that the 
Church may be regarded from a twofold point of view, according as 
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we make what is visible, and what is invisible, in it, the subject of 
consideration ; but in the relative importance, and the relative posi- 
tion, which each party, respectively, assigns to those two aspects of 
the Church. The difference is this :—the Romanist, while admitting 
that there is, or ought to be, in the Church an interior life, not cog- 
nisable by human eye, yet regards this as a separable accident, and 
makes the essence of the Church to consist in what is external and 
visible : the Protestant, on the contrary, while admitting that to be 
yisible is an inseparable property of the Church, makes the essence 
thereof to consist in what is spiritual and unseen ; viz., the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the hearts of Christians. The one defines the 
Church by its outward, the other by its inward, characteristics. 
Neither party can absolutely refuse assent to the well-known aphorism 
of Irenzeus, ‘ubi ecclesia ibi et spiritus Dei; ubi spiritus Dei ibi 
ecclesia ;’ but since, in its two clauses, that aphorism may be held 
to represent different tendencies, on the one hand, to make the pre- 
sence of the Spirit dependent upon, and posterior in point of time to, 
the existence of the Church, and, on the other, to make the existence 
of the Church dependent upon the presence of the Spirit, it accurately 
expresses the true point of controversy between Romanists and Pro- 
testants. To the question, What is the Church? the Romanist 
replies, that it is a visible institution, in which men are placed 
in order to be made holy, and thus qualified for the presence 
of God hereafter; while the answer of the Protestant is, that 
according to its true idea (proprié principaliter dicta), it is a society 
of those who are sanctified (pro ratione hujus vite) by the Spirit 
of God, and possess within them the earnest of the future inheri- 
tance : the former holds that to constitute a person a member of the 
Church, and therefore a member of Christ himself, it suffices that 
he profess the Christian faith, partake outwardly of the Sacraments, . 
and be subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome; the latter 
maintains that he only properly belongs to the Church who is in vital 
union with the Saviour by faith, and partakes of the quickening in- 
fluence of Christ’s Spirit. The distinction which the Romanist admits 
to exist between the living and the dead members of the Church, 
does not affect his definition of the latter, for he makes a distinction 
between church-membership and a state of salvation; the latter, 
indeed, can only be affirmed of those who are renewed in heart, but 
the former may be enjoyed even by those who are living in mortal sin. 
Divesting thus the idea of the Church, in its ultimate state, of every- 
thing moral, that is, making it a thing indifferent to the idea whether 
the Spirit of God, in his sanctifying influences, be present or not, he 
is, of course, compelled to consider the Church as, primarily, an 
external institution ; the differentia, or specific difference, of which 
lies in its polity, its rites, or its episcopal succession. The Protestant, 
on the contrary, can make no distinction between being a member of 
the Church, and being in a state of salvation ; and as, confessedly, an 
inward change, the work of the Spirit, is necessary to salvation, for 
‘ unless a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,’ it 
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is, in his eyes, equally necessary to true church-membership ; or, in 
other words, he defines the Church to be, primarily, a community of 
saints, making the presence of the Spirit the specific difference of the 
body, its visible polity a matter of secondary moment. Or, the dif- 
ference may be thus stated: the Romanist regards that which is 
visible in the Church as the antecedent; the Protestant as the conse- 
quent of the life within: the former attributes a positive and inde- 
pendent value to the outward characteristics of the body; the latter 
values them chiefly as the evidences of the unseen work of the Spirit. 
Moehler is fairer and more accurate than usual, when he says, ‘ that 
the difference between the Protestant and the Romanist view of the 
Church may be briefly stated as follows :—the Romanist teaches that 
the visible Church is first in the order of time, afterwards the invisible ; 
the relation of the former to the latter being that of cause and effect. 
The Lutherans (Protestants), on the contrary, affirm that the visible 
Church owes its existence to the invisible, the latter being the true 
basis of the former.’ He adds, very justly, that this apparent unim- 
portant difference of view is pregnant with important results. 

“That the difference of view just mentioned lies at the root of the 
statements of the rival Confessions will be evident from the most 
cursory inspection of them. ‘To recur to the positions of the Romish 
Catechism. Were we to frame from them a definition of the Church, 
it would be, that it is a company of men professing faith in Christ, 
outwardly partaking of the Sacraments, and in communion with the 
Roman pontiff; it being, as regards the idea, a matter of indifference 
whether they be, or be not sanctified by the Spirit of God. That 
this is the true doctrine of Rome is evident from the frequency and 
emphasis with which the Catechism affirms that both the good and 
the evil are, though in a different sense, yet equally as far as the 
definition, which expresses the idea of the thing defined, is concerned, 
members of the Church ; for, if this be true, it is clear that the essen- 
tial being of the Church must lie, not in the internal work of the 
Holy Spirit, which, confessedly, as an active principle of holiness, is 
not found in all who are visibly within the ecclesiastical pale, but in 
that which may be common to the evil and the good ; viz., subjection 
to the same central authority, and outward participation in the same 
Sacraments. The unrenewed in heart can, equally with those who 
are led by the Holy Spirit, profess faith in Christ, * carnally and 
visibly press with’ their ‘ teeth the sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ,’ and be under the jurisdiction of lawful pastors ; and if this 
is all that is meant by being a member of Christ, that is, if internal 
union with the Saviour is not essential to the idea of the Church, 
most true it is that no reason exists why we should not apply that 
title to those whose lives prove them to be destitute of sanctifying 
faith, so long as they are not openly excommunicated. The Jew, 
however morally corrupt he might be, yet, as long as he fulfilled the 
requirements of the ceremonial law, was a recognised member of the 
Hebrew commonwealth and entitled to the temporal privileges thereto 
belonging ; from which we justly infer that the Jewish economy was 
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one rather of the letter than of the spirit, and had its essential being 
in its polity and ceremonial. The same inference must be drawn 
with respect to the Christian dispensation, if it be true, as the 
Romish Catechism affirms, that the good and the evil are equally 
members of the Church, and equally partakers of Christian privileges.” 
—Pp. 70-74. 


This is followed by a very full and elaborate exposition of the 
scriptural evidence in support of the Protestant, and in opposi- 
tion to the Popish, idea of the Church. The evidence is collected 
from the whole Word of God, and is classed under three heads, 
that derived from the Jewish dispensation, from the Christian 
dispensation, and from the teaching of the Apostolic Epistles. 

This investigation into the meaning and import of Scripture 
is conducted in a very satisfactory and scholar-like way, and is 
of course thoroughly successful. It would have admitted with 
advantage of being somewhat condensed, as from its great length 
it rather overloads the book. The following passage presents a 
good summary of what it is shewn that Scripture sanctions upon 
this subject, exhibited in a way that exposes some of the ordinary 
Popish misrepresentations regarding it. 


“Tt appears, then, that there is scriptural foundation for the dis- 
tinction between the Church as the mystical body of Christ and the 
Church as an aggregate of local Christian societies; and we may 
add, in the words of Hooker, that ‘ for lack of diligent observing the 
difference, the oversights are neither few nor light that have been 
committed.’ Romanism disposes of the difficulty by putting aside all 
that Scripture says concerning visible churches as separate, indepen- 
dent, communities, and applying its statements respecting the mystical 
body of Christ to the visible community of which the Pope is the 
head: they who reject the Romish theory, and yet deny the distinc- 
tion, are compelled to resort to artificial explanations of the language 
of the inspired writers, and to suppose that they describe a thing 
which has not, and cannot have, any real existence on earth. ‘The 
distinction being admitted, all becomes clear. The Apostles speak of 
visible churches, as the churches of Rome or Corinth; but they also 
speak of one body, which is united to one Head, and governed by 
one Spirit: if there is not here, to say the least, a twofold aspect 
under which the Church is viewed, it is difficult to say what meaning 
we are to attach to the language of Scripture. The twofold aspect is, 
as has been said, the Church as it is visible and the Church in its 
truth ; the distinction which Scripture makes being, we may presume, 
expressly intended to impress upon us the fact that the two are not 
absolutely identical ; that with the Church as it appears in the world, 
elements are in conjunction which do not belong to it as the body 
of Christ,—that is, as regarded according to its true idea. In the 
latter point of view, the Church, though it has a real, substantive 
existence, is, as a body, not visible, because no human eye can dis- 
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cern that which makes it really the body of Christ,—viz., vital union 
with Christ: hence the expression ‘ mystical body,’ which signifies 
that the object denoted by it is one, not of sight but of faith. 

“‘ Do we, then, make the true Church absolutely invisible, or affirm 
that there are two Churches, one visible, the other invisible? In 
answering these questions, we shall be led to make some observations 
upon the Protestant doctrine of the invisible Church, respecting 
which so much misapprehension has prevailed ; as well as upon the 
connexion between the Church visible and the Church invisible, or 
the manner in which the latter becomes visible. 

“Tt must be admitted that the expression ‘ invisible Church,’ com- 
monly adopted in the Protestant formularies and in the writings of 
the Reformers, was unhappily chosen; for it gave occasion to the 
papal theologians to charge their adversaries sometimes with reducing 
the Church to a platonic republic, having no actual existence, and 
sometimes with making two distinct Churches,—a visible and an in- 
visible one. Yet the meaning of the expression is sufficiently clear, 
and involves nothing absurd or inconsistent. When Protestants 
speak of the invisible Church, what they mean is, the mystical body 
of Christ as distinguished from local churches; and when they say 
that the body of Christ, or the true Church, is invisible, they mean 
nothing more than that that which makes us members of the body of 
Christ, or of the true Church—viz., saving faith in Christ—is invisible : 
it is but another mode of expressing the truth that, not outward par- 
ticipation of the Sacraments, but inward, and therefore invisible, 
union with Christ is that in which the essential being of the Church 
lies; and that, consequently, they only are in the full sense of the 
words, of the Church who are in Christ by a living faith, and are 
under the influence of His Spirit. Accordingly, the Reformers would 
have better expressed their meaning, and avoided the risk of misre- 
presentation, had they, instead of saying that the true Church is in- 
visible, simply affirmed that that which constitutes the true being of 
the Church is invisible. That this was the idea intended to be con- 
veyed by a somewhat inconvenient terminology is abundantly evi- 
dent from the earlier Protestant confessions, in which that terminology 
is not as yet found: the Tetrapolitan confession (a. p. 1530), for 
example, which nowhere speaks of the Church as being invisible ; 
while yet it clearly intimates in what sense that phrase, which after- 
wards became a common one, is to be understood. ‘ Although that,’ 
it says, ‘ which makes the Church of Christ what it is,—viz., faith in Christ 
—is invisible, the Church itself is visible, and can be known by its 
fruits.’”—Pp. 320-323. 

“The true Church, or body of Christ, is, according to Protestantism, 
invisible, inasmuch as that which makes us members of it—viz., vital 
union with Christ—is invisible, and none can know with certainty 
who are thus in union with Christ, and who are not. He who does 
know ‘ them that are His,’ and could at any moment separate the 
wheat from the chaff, will not, we know, do so until He comes again 
to judgment. Then, indeed, the ‘ manifestation of the sons of God’ 
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will take place, and the holy Catholic Church, at present an object 
of faith, will become an object of sight; but until then, it is, as 
regards its proper organic unity, or in its corporate capacity, invisible. 
How, then, does its existence become known ; for, as we have seen, 
the Protestant confessions, not less than the Catechism of Trent 
affirm that it is, in one sense, visible? We reply that the one true 
Church becomes visible, not in its proper unity under Christ its Head, 
but under the form of particular congregations or churches, which are 
one by virtue of their presumed and, if they are true churches of 
Christ, actual and inseparable connexion with the one body of Christ. 
The latter, invisible in its proper corporate capacity, appears or 
becomes visible at Jerusalem, Corinth, Rome, England, &c., whether 
the Christian society at each of those places consist of one congrega- 
tion or of an aggregate of congregations under a common government. 
Here we see the true import of the Protestant ‘ notes’ of the Church. 
The Protestant confessions assign no notes to the one true Church: 
were they to do so, they would be taking up the ground which the 
adversary occupies: what they assign notes to are the visible 
churches of Christ, concerning which they affirm that that is a 
true Church in which the Word is purely preached, and the Sacra- 
ments duly administered. And they do so, because they believe 
that wherever the pure word is preached, and the sacraments ad- 
ministered, there will be a part of Christ's body; the presence of 
which, actual, or at any rate presumed, makes the local Christian 
society a true Church. The Word and the Sacraments are the 
means by which the new life is both imparted and sustained: we are 
certain, therefore, with the certainty of faith, that wherever these 
means are in active operation, the Spirit of God will by them both 
generate the sons of God and nourish them unto life eternal ; certain, 
consequently, not that the local church, as such, is a part of Christ’s 
body, but that there, in that locality there will be a portion of the 
latter. The local church remains a true church, whatever be the 
inward state of its members, so long as in it are found the preaching 
of the Word and the Sacraments ; but it is a part of the true Church 
only so far as it actually is what it professes to be,—‘ a congregation 
of faithful men,’ or saints. 

“ The point of inseparable connexion between the Church as invisible 
and the same Church as visible will now be understood. It is this :— 
the members of Christ’s body are never to be sought for save in the 
visible Churches of Christ: extra ccetum vocatorum non sunt 
querendi electi. The true Church cannot, at present, manifest itself 
otherwise than under the form of local Christian communities ; where 
they are, therefore, there, and not elsewhere, it is.’—Pp. 825-327. 

The establishment of these positions from Scripture virtually 
settles the whole question of the Church, in so far as it bears 
upon the points controverted between Protestants on the one 
hand, and Romanists and Tractarians on the other. But the prin- 
ciples thus established require to be applied to a variety of topics 
which have been matter of controversial discussion, and this is 
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done by Mr. Litton fully and successfully in the 2d and 3d 
books. The 2d book treats of the notes and attributes of the 
Church; and on the first of these heads Mr. Litton gives an 
able defence of the truth and relevancy of the two notes usually 
assigned by Protestants as marks of the true Church, or of true 
visible Churches, in other words, as the means of testing whether 
any particular visible society is entitled to be regarded as a true 
and real portion of the visible Catholic Church of Christ, viz., 
the preaching of the pure word of God and the due adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments. He indicates also pretty plainly, 
that for himself he would not object much to follow the example 
of some of the old Presbyterians in adding a third note of a 
similar kind, viz., the orderly administration of ecclesiastical 
discipline. Under the second head of the attributes or predicates 
of the Church, he considers the topics usually discussed by Roman- 
ists under the name of the notes or marks of the Church,—unity, 
sanctity, catholicity, and apostolicity, dealing with them in such 
a way as to bring out their unfitness to serve Tractarian as well 
as Popish purposes. He dwells especially on the unity of the 
Church, a subject by the skilful management of which Papists 
and Tractarians are often very successful in making an impres- 
sion on men’s minds, Under this head he discusses and disproves 
the favourite notion of the Anglican High Churchmen, that 
the external organic unity of the Church is constituted by, and 
is dependent on, the existence of the episcopate, or of a prelatic 
form of government. He disproves this notion by establishing 
the following positions, 1st, that Prelacy is not of Divine insti- 
tution, and is not binding upon the Church jure divino ; and, 2d, 
that it cannot be proved, by the testimony of Scripture alone, to 
have been of aun origin. He gives the state of the question, 
and the divisions under which he intends to discuss it, in the 
following passage :— 

“In pursuance of the plan laid down, we have now to inquire 
whether and how far the organic unity of the mystical body of Christ, 
which in its proper essence is internal and unseen, has succeeded in 
producing any visible representation of itself; whether, and how far, 
a visible organic unity is attainable, and has been attained? In dis- 
cussing this question, we are necessarily led to consider the origin 
and nature of the episcopate, the third of those orders of the ministry 
for which a divine authority is claimed ; a subject which, though its 
natural place may seem to be in immediate connexion with the fore- 
going inquiry concerning the rudiments of ecclesiastical polity, has 
been purposely reserved for discussion under the head of the unity of 
the Church. For whatever other functions and prerogatives belong, 
according to the Church theory, to the episcopate, it is of the three 
orders of the ministry that to which emphatically is assigned the 
office of representing the unity of the Church: while presbyters and 
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deacons are but congregational officers, the bishop, on the contrary, 
is the representative of an order divinely instituted to be the means of 
binding the whole Church togetlier, and to be the organ of its visible 
unity. 

“That episcopacy should be represented by these writers as of 
divine institution—nay, traced up to Chrisi’s own appointment—is 
only what might have been expected. As a part of that visible 
polity in which the essence or differentia of the Church is supposed 
to lie, it must claim this character; but besides what it has in com- 
mon with the other two orders, it possesses a sacredness and an im- 
portance peculiar to itself. Of all the three, it is the most essential 
to the Church, the most divine. The bishop is to each believer the 
representative of Christ, the chief organ through whom the covenanted 
grace of God is derived to the Church at large. More important 
still is the privilege which he only possesses, of furnishing the 
Church with pastors: presbyters may spiritually generate the sons 
of God, but presbyters themselves can only be generated by the 
bishop. He is in each Church the symbol and centre of unity. 
Moreover, the Church being an institution for moulding men, by 
means of outward discipline, into the image of God, the power of 
coercion, which is necessary to carry out such a system, and which 
must be lodged somewhere, is committed to the bishop, who is the 
repository of the Church’s legislative and executive authority. Obe- 
dience to the bishop is therefore obedience to Christ himself. Such 
is each bishop in his own diocese ;—a mighty spiritual potentate, 
invested with plenary authority over God’s heritage, and accountable 
to none but Christ himself. From such a view of episcopacy, it 
follows, of course, that it is essential to the very being of a Church ; 
for where there is no bishop, there is no covenanted grace, no legiti- 
mate ministry, no sacraments. This conclusion may not be actually 
drawn from the premises: exceptions and allowances may be intro- 
duced into the theory: subtle distinctions may be instituted between 
the unavoidable and the culpable abandonment of the episcopal polity : 
but all such saving clauses are admitted at the expense of logical con- 
sistency, for if the essence of the Church lie in a certain external 
polity, the absence of that polity, however occasioned, must involve 
the destruction of the subject, just as the dissolution of the human 
body, whether it be the consequence of accident, or of an act of self- 
destruction, terminates the earthly existence of the individual. 

“ The historical facts bearing upon this subject must now be in- 
vestigated, and the results laid before the reader. If these facts fur- 
nish good reason for believing that the episcopate was instituted on 
the same principle which guided the Apostles in the institution of the 
two inferior orders,—that, like them, it came into being, not asa 
divinely prescribed ordinance without which the Church could have 
no existence, but simply as a supply for a felt want, an extension of 
the organization of Christian societies called for by the circumstances 
of those societies, and of the age,—that, in short, episcopacy is the 
offspring of the Church, not the Church of episcopacy,—we shall 
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have gained an additional confirmation of the conclusion already 
arrived at, viz., that the Church is not, in its idea, an institution of 
external discipline, but has its true being, its specific difference, 
within. In this point of view, the following remarks may be regarded 
as a kind of supplement to those already made in a preceding section 
on the polity of the Church, and therefore as completing the proof of 
the main position insisted upon in the first part of the present work. 

“ With the view of fully considering the subject, it is proposed, in 
the following inquiry, to examine, first, whether episcopacy can be 
proved to be of divine right, or to have been instituted by Christ 
himself ; secondly, whether the sole evidence of Scripture is sufficient 
to enable us to pronounce it to be of apostolic institution ; and lastly, 
whether we can fairly draw this latter conclusion from the joint testi- 
mony of Scripture and ecclesiastical history.”—Pp. 394-398. 


The first two of these questions he answers in the negative, 
and the third in the affirmative, and expounds very ably and 
candidly the grounds on which he bases these conclusions. He 
shews that no sufficient argument in support of the Divine or 
apostolic institution of Episcopacy can be derived, from the 
mission by our Saviour of the twelve and the seventy, from the 
—. succession of bishops to the Apostles, from the alleged 

piscopate of James at Jerusalem, or from the cases of Timothy 
and Titus, thongh he thinks that some of these topics afford 
satisfactory answers to the arguments by which it has been 
attempted to prove, that episcopacy is unlawful and unwar- 
rantable. On the third question proposed for consideration Mr. 
Litton states his opinion in this way :—“ However difficult it 
may be to establish from Scripture alone the apostolicity of 
episcopacy, we have yet the strongest ground for believing it to 
be an apostolical institution. But the weight of the evidence rests 
upon uninspired testimony, or rather upon that testimony com- 
bined with the precedents furnished by Scripture. By the aid 
of history and Scripture combined, it may be satisfactorily made 
out that Apostles either instituted or sanctioned the episcopal 
form of Church government.”—P. 430. 

Mr. Litton has made so many important concessions under 
the two former heads, that we would not feel disposed at present 
to enter the lists with him on this third head, even if we had 
room for discussion; and all the less do we feel called upon to 
attempt this, because, with his usual discrimination and candour, 
he fully concedes, that the impossibility of proving the aposto- 
licity of episcopacy from Scripture alone, and the necessity of 
calling in ordinary wee alle 4 historical testimony in order to 


make out the case, essentially affects the question as to the uni- 
versal permanent obligation of episcopacy, and its necessity in 
order to the maintenarce of the unity of the Church. This last 
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topic is one of great practical importance in its bearing not only 
upon prelacy, but on many other subjects, and it is admirably 
well put by Mr. Litton in the following passage :— 


‘“ There is, no doubt, a wide difference, as regards binding autho- 
rity, between those of the apostolic appointments which are recorded 
in Scripture, and those the proof of which rests upon uninspired 
testimony. As regards the former, we are absolutely certain of the 
fact, inasmuch as we have it from the immediate followers of the 
Apostles, and from persons supernaturally preserved from error ; 
whereas, in the latter case, we depend upon the testimony of those 
who, for the most part, only transmit to us what they themselves had 
received from others, and who, being uninspired, were liable to human 
error and imperfection. When Ignatius, or Clement, tells us that 
such and such practices or institutions proceeded from the Apostles, 
or that they heard so from others, there is no prima facie reason why 
we should not give credence to their testimony ; but, inasmuch as we 
tread upon uninspired ground, we are compelled to be more circum- 
spect in dealing with the evidence, and, above all, to consider care- 
fully whether the alleged apostolical ordinance accords, in its spirit, 
with the undoubted principles of apostolical polity recorded in Holy 
Scripture. For to admit, without limitation, Augustin’s maxim, that, 
whatever is universally prevalent in the Church, must, for this sole 
reason, be ascribed to the Apostles, is to open a wide door to abuse ; 
stamping, as it does, with apostolic sanction, every superstitious and un- 
scriptural practice which can plead in its behalf antiquity and universa- 
lity. If the practice or institution in question is manifestly opposed to 
the spirit of the apostolic regulations as set forth in Scripture, we may 
be sure, however ancient it may profess to be, that it is not apostolic ; 
in other words, that it has not really existed from the first. Further- . 
more, the appointments of the Apostles, which are actually reeorded 
in Scripture, derive, from that very fact, an importance which does 
not belong to those which we gather from uninspired testimony, how- 
ever unexceptionable that testimony may be. We may have equally 
strong grounds for believing that any two appointments are of apos- 
tolic origin ; and yet if one rests upon the testimony of Scripture, 
while the other has been handed down to us by uninspired history, 
they can by no means be placed in the.same category: the difference 
in the medium of proof making a difference between them, not as 
regards the fact, but as regards their binding force. This follows 
from the peculiar place which Scripture holds in the Church of 
Christ. Scripture contains that portion of the apostolical teaching, 
and the apostolical appointments, which is necessary either to the being 
or the wellbeing of the Church: it is the gift of God to His people, 
comprehending all the essential principles of Christianity, and belong- 
ing, like the Apostles, its authors, to the universal Church of every 
age; on which account its omissions are as significant as its contents. 
An apostolic appointment therefore, which is found recorded in 
Scripture, may be presumed to be of permanent use, and to possess a 
binding force, not so much because it is apostolic, for this another 
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ordinance not found in Scripture may equally be, as because it 
is recorded in Scripture, because it forms part of that divinely super- 
intended selection of the apostolic practices which we possess in the 
inspired Word. The apostolicity of each may be equally undoubted : 
it is the vehicle of transmission that makes the difference. The ap- 
plication of this principle admits of degrees. Appointments which 
are so distinctly stated in Scripture to have proceeded from the 
Apostles as to need no confirmation of testimony from other quarters, 
must be considered as more necessary to the Church than those 
which require extra-Scriptural evidence to establish their claims ; for 
we must believe that even the proportions in which Scripture unfolds 
divine truth, the relative distinctness with which it records the facts of 
early church history, are the result of that divine wisdom which 
presided over its composition. On this ground, it should seem that 
presbyters and deacons, if a comparison is to be instituted between 
the three orders, are more essential to the Church than bishops, 
inasmuch as Scripture records the apostolic institution of the former 
more distinctly than it does that of the latter.”—Pp. 431-433. 


The third book treats of the Christian ministry, and it is divided 
into two chapters, the first on “ the origin and perpetuation of 
the ministefial functions,” and the psi on “ the powers of the 
clergy.” Under the first of these heads he discusses the subjects 
of apostolical succession and of ordination, and establishes from 
Scripture the views held upon these subjects by the great body 
of the Reformers. 

He is very successful in applying the principles previously 
established about the idea of the Church to the exposition of the 
right relation between the Church and the ministry, and in 
applying this again in bringing out the true place and influence 
of a visible succession, and of ordination to the office of the 
ministry. The following passages set forth sound and important 
views upon these points :— 


“ Thus far there is Scriptural ground for the doctrine of a minis- 
terial, and, therefore, an apostolical, succession, the Apostles being, 
as all admit, the first link in the chain: and thus far, therefore, there 
is no controversy between Protestants and their opponents. The 
essential differences lie deeper :—they relate to the inner constitution 
and origin of the New Testament ministry as contrasted with that of 
the Law: on which point the theory propounded by the Romish 
formularies appears to be entirely at variance with the statements of 
Scripture. 

“‘ Romanism, as we have seen, true to its general conception of the 
Church, considers the Christian ministry in the light of a positive 
institution, delivered in a set form from without, and placed over, 
instead of emanating from, the Christian body: its connection with 
the Church being not natural but positive, or a matter of law. Very 
different is the light in which Scripture teaches us to regard it. In 
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order to understand better the relation in which, according to Scrip- 
ture, the ministry of the Church stands to the Church itself, we must 
recur for a moment to the primary idea of the latter, as expounded 
in a former part of this work. A Christian Church is, according to 
the idea, a congregation of faithful or believing men, sanctified by 
the Spirit of God. Upon this general idea of the Church, as a com- 
munity inwardly constituted by the Spirit, we must now engraft the 
further one, so vividly set forth in St. Paul’s epistles—viz., that each 
Church, like the mystical body of Christ itself, is a living organiza- 
tion, or a whole composed of different parts with different functions, 
by the combination of which organic unity is effected.”—Pp. 543, 544. 

‘“* Now in a religious society of this kind, having its true differentia 
within, or in the presence of the Holy Spirit, whose ordinary 
influences are participated by all its members, it would be natural to 
expect that the diversities of function, or of office, which are necessary 
to its wellbeing, should follow the character of the society itself, and, 
instead of being imposed from without in the form of a literal pre- 
scription, should spring from within, and emanate directly from the 
same divine Spirit whose quickening influences pervade the whole 
mass. And so, in fact, it was divinely provided.” —Pp. 544, 545. 

“ From these remarks the points in which the Romish theory of 
the origin and perpetuation of the ministry diverges from the view 
presented in Scripture will be evident. Instead of the ministry being, 
in the first instance, a positive institution, coming to the Church from 
without, and, as it were, placed over it, it is a function of the Church 
itself, springs up from within the sacred enclosure, and, in its primary 
form, or before it is anything else, is a spiritual power flowing 
directly from Christ. The ministry does not, as Rome teaches, sus- 
tain the Church, but the Church sustains the ministry. The Church 
is supposed to be in existence, as a congregation of believers, sanc- 
tified by the Spirit of God : within the Church Christ, its divine Head, 
raises up, by the outpouring of spiritual gifts, its natural ministry, 
which then passes into a formal one ; raises up, that is, men divinely 
qualified to teach, exhort, govern, and in other ways edify their 
brethren. Whether these men as yet bear formal offices in the 
Church or not is comparatively immaterial ; the possession of the gift 
is their true warrant for exercising it. The formal ministry, which 
was itself natural before it was formal, must not suppress ‘the existing 
natural one:—‘ quench not the Spirit, despise not prophesyings.’ 
The single exception to this divinely appointed order, that of the 
Apostles themselves, who, no doubt, were given to the Church from 
without, is an additional proof, if any were needed, that their office 
was but a temporary one, instituted for the purpose of organizing 
the visible Church, but not intended toform a permanent part of its 
organization: it would not have been suitable that an order of 
ministers, whose special office it was to mould the polity of the 
Church into its appointed shape, should spring from the bosom of the 
Church itself. The Apostolate, therefore, and it alone of the eccle- 
siastical offices mentioned in the New Testament, was instituted be- 
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fore the Church came into existence, and stood related to the Church 
as an external authority. Moreover, they whom Christ thus endows 
with gifts for the ministry are supposed to be partakers of the com- 
mon life of the Church; and extraordinary spiritual endowments al- 
ways appear grafted upon the stock of a living faith. For divine wis- 
dom, knowledge, or illumination are possessed only by the sanctified in 
heart, and the teachers of the Church must be themselves taught of 
God. ‘ Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers’ are 
members, as well as ministers, of the body of Christ: they are of the 
Church before they become its instructors and rulers. Hence, as 
might be expected, no such notion is found in the New Testament as 
that of grace to qualify for sacerdotal functions, distinct from, and 
independent of, the grace common to all Christians; or that the 
divine vocation to the ministry is a thing morally indifferent, pos- 
sessed, if only the legitimate outward call be present, equally by the 
evil and the good. ‘The inward call of the Spirit to the ministry pre- 
supposes sanctification by the same Spirit.”—Pp. 560-562. 

“ The conclusions to which the inspired testimony leads us on the 
subject under discussion may be briefly summed up thus: the mi- 
nistry of the Church, in all that appertains to its essence, is the 
direct gift of Christ, to whom alone it properly belongs to perpetuate 
the succession of pastors: and in its primary state, or as it comes 
from Christ, it is not an external institution, but a spiritual power 
emanating from the bosom of the Church itself; it roots in the 
Church, and has no existence independently thereof. Along with 
the general outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, or 
rather as a constituent part of it, the ministerial gifts were given: 
they formed an element innate and natural of the spiritual constitu- 
tion of the Christian body: they existed, and were exercised, before 
any positive institution of ministerial offices took place. To assume 
a fixed outward form, and become identified with a separate order of 
men, is a secondary, though necessary, process. Thus between the 
idea of the Church and that of its ministry, a perfect correspondence 
exists: the latter is homogeneous with the former. As a church is 
first a congregation of sanctified believers, and then an organized so- 
ciety, so the ministry is, in the first instance, a spiritual power, and 
then an office transmitted in a visible line of succession. In short, 
the natural ministry is prior, in order of time, to the positive, and 
constitutes the true basis thereof. Romanism reverses the order, and 
makes the ministry positive before it is natural. By the expression 
‘natural ministry’ is meant simply, that wherever there is a church of 
Christ, there will be found in it, not as a superadded endowment, 
but as an inherent property, Christians spiritually qualified to edify 
their brethren ; and who, whether they ever form part of the positive 
order or not, constitute the true clerisy of the Church. This is the 
only true sense in which the Christian ministry can be said to be of 
divine institution ; and in this sense it is so. 

** On the other hand, the positive ministry, or visible line of suc- 
cession, is the ministry in its human, its ecclesiastical, aspect; the 
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ministry, not as it comes from Christ, but as it is constituted me- 
diately by the Church. Hence the positive is ever but an inade- 
quate representation of the true ministry: it partakes of the imper- 
fection which belongs to the Church itself in its visible aspect. For 
though the general assistance of the Spirit is promised to the elders, 
or bishop, in the work of ‘ trying the spirits,’ or pronouncing upon 
the fitness of those who desire the office of a bishop, so that we may 
believe that the true and the positive ministry will, to a great ex- 
tent, be coincident, yet, since infallibility in the exercise of this 
function is not secured, mistakes will from time to time occur; some 
whom Christ has not called will gain admission to the sacred office, 
and others, to whom He has given the necessary spiritual endow- 
ments, will be excluded therefrom. The case will be here exactly 
the same as with the Church itself: as the visible church, though it 
ought to be identical with the true, is never actually so in fact, so 
the positive succession is never actually identical with the true mini- 
stry. The approximation, however, to identity between the two 
may be continually progressive, and does, in fact, become closer in 
proportion as by persecution from without, and the energy of discip- 
line within, the visible church becomes more and more one with the 
mystical body of Christ; the ministry approaching its ideal pari 
passu with the Church itself.”—Pp. 571-573. 

“ To sum up briefly :—the Protestant admits that the ministerial 
commission was intended to be perpetuated in an uninterrupted 
visible succession from the Apostles, and that where such a succession 
exists, the ministry is in its proper normal state: but he cannot ad- 
mit that the true essence of the ministry lies in the visible succession, 
any more than he can admit that the true essence of the Church lies 
in its ritual or polity; and consequently he does not venture to pro- 
nounce those churches which, from whatever cause, have lost the 
succession, to be without a legitimate ministry or efficacious sacra- 
ments. The Protestant impugns neither the fact nor the (general) 
necessity of the visible succession ; while the Romanist would hardly 
maintain that nothing enters into the idea of a minister of the New 
Testament save the outward commission : the difference is, that the 
former lays more stress upon the inward preparation of the heart, 
which is the gift of God; the latter upon the external vocation, which 
comes from man : just as, to recur to the opposite conceptions which 
they entertain of the Church itself, the Protestant regards the living 
faith wrought in the hearts of Christians by the Holy Ghost as the 
specific difference of the body of Christ, while the Romanist assigns 
the same place to its external characteristics.”—Pp. 579, 580. 


The chapter on the powers of the clergy is divided into two 
sections. The object of the first is to prove that “ Christian 
ministers are not lords over God's heritage,” and of the second, 
“ that Christian ministers are not priests.” We need scarcely 
say that he establishes conclusively from Scripture these two 
important positions, and thus overturns the hierarchical and 
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sacerdotal principles, as they have been generally held by Ro- 
manists well High Church prelatists. In ——e the position 
that ministers are not lords over God’s heritage, he lays down 
and proves this doctrine, that “the proper adjustment of lay and 
clerical influence depends upon the observance of three rules, 
lst, free admission of the laity (meaning by this term all who 
are not ministers or pastors) to the deliberative assemblies of the 
Church; 2d, the consent of the laity to the local settlement of 
pastors; and, 3d, the concurrence of the laity to the exercise of 
discipline.” 

In establishing the position that Christian ministers are not 
priests, Mr. Litton has a good opportunity of explaining and 
applying his sound Scriptural views of the substance of theology, 
and he am not fail to improve it. We have room for only a 
short extract on this subject :— 

“ Protestantism rejects the dogma of a human priesthood on the 
same ground on which apostolic Christianity does so. When the re- 
formed confessions enunciate, as the article of a falling or standing 
Church, that ‘ we are justified by faith only,’ they intend not only to 
express, as has been already remarked, the inwardness of a justified 
state, or the fact that a conscious reliance upon the Saviour’s merits, 
and not an external act of the Church, is the instrument of justifica- 
tion, but to affirm further that, by this conscious act of faith, the be- 
liever is at once, and without the intervention of any human media- 
tor, made partaker of the saving efficacy of Christ’s death. Faith 
connects us with the priestly office of Christ, both in its propitiatory 
and in its intercessory aspect ; through Him directly and not medi- 
ately—‘ the new and living way’—we draw near to God, and enter 
the most holy place. Wherever justification by faith is held in its 
true Protestant sense, the doctrine of a human priesthood becomes a 
useless excrescence, and falls off of itself; for what need can he feel 
of a human mediator who already enjoys fellowship with God in and 
through Christ? Hence is to be explained the peculiar vehemence 
with which Romish writers have ever assailed this doctrine, and the 
misrepresentations to which in their hands it has been subject. The 
assailants must in many cases be too well acquainted with the writ- 
ings of the reformers not to know that solifidianism, so far as the 
word expresses a tendency to laxity of practice, is as earnestly repu- 
diated by the latter as by themselves: the animosity exhibited pro- 
ceeds from a different source ; and the Lutheran doctrine of justifi- 
cation is assailed not so much because it is thought dangerous to 
morality, as because it robs the Church—that is, the clerical order— 
of its assumed priestly character. Hine ille lacryme. As the dogma 
of the corporate life makes the Church, not Christ, the author of 
spiritual life, so the doctrine of a human priesthood under the Gospel 
makes the clergy the arbiters of the Christian’s destiny: for such 
surely they are to whom is given the power of barring, or opening, 
as they please, access to God. With an instinct which never errs, 
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the advocates of the tridentine system feel that justification by faith, 
by which is simply meant that Christ in his priestly office is present 
instead of being represented by a sacerdotal order, is out of place in 
their doctrinal structure, and must either remain to mar its sym- 
metry, or be expelled from it. 

“ And this leads us to remark, in conclusion, that the sacerdotal 
principle may be actively at work where Romanism is not formally 
professed. Wherever statements are put forth to the effect that the 
Church is the representative of Christ upon earth,—or, as Moehler 
expresses it, the perpetual incarnation of the Son of God—we have 
reason to suspect its existence.”—Pp. 652, 653. 


The work concludes with the following admirable exposure 
of the Popish and Tractarian notion of the Church being Christ’s 
representative :— 


‘In no respect can the Church be properly said to be the repre- 
sentative of Christ upon earth. For this is equivalent to saying that 
Christ having accomplished the work of redemption and ascended 
into heaven, has withdrawn from the active administration of the 
kingdom of God upon earth, having previously delegated the autho- 
rity belonging to him to a priestly caste, the representatives of his re- 
presentative, through which alone He ordinarily communicates with 
His people. A more unscriptural notion cannot be conceived. 
Christ has not withdrawn from His Church, or delegated to its pas- 
tors his own incommunicable powers. ‘ Vicarius est absentis, Chris- 
tus est presens.’ In His own proper person, indeed, He is no longer 
present upon earth, but in His place the Comforter has come, and 
where the Spirit of Christ is, there is Christ himself. The Holy 
Spirit is the only real representative or vicar of Christ upon earth. 
By the exercise of His kingly power, Christ orders and disposes all 
things for the welfare of His people; by His Word and His Spirit 
He discharges amongst them His prophetical office; and if in His 
sacerdotal character—that is, as God and man united in one Person— 
He is at the right hand of God (the exercise of this office upon earth 
being incompatible with the nature of the Christian dispensation), 
yet, inasmuch as direct access to Him, as the perpetual High Priest 
of His Church, is opened to every Christian, He is virtually present 
also in His priestly function ; for to say that all Christians are every- 
where present to Christ, is equivalent to saying that Christ is every- 
where present to them: the Deity of our High Priest renders Him 
omnipresent. 

“ That the vicarious theory is incompatible with the hearty recog- 
nition of this great truth of Christ’s presence amongst His people, is 
too evident to permit us to entertain any doubts upon the point. 
Experience has amply proved that where the Church is regarded as 
the impersonation of Christ upon earth, the Sun of Righteousness 
speedily disappears behind the intervening body, and His life-giving 
beams are intercepted. The Church in every point becomes the 
proximate object of view, and the real source of salvation. If Christ 
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is still supposed to work, it is only indirectly through the Church. 
Hence it is that what Protestants mean by faith can find no place in 
the Church theory. Faith, according to the teaching of the reformed 
Churches, is a conscious reliance upon a present Person; but in the 
Church system the divine Person who is the proper object of faith is 
not present ; the Church occupies His place, and the demand that 
we rely upon the Church in the same sense as we should upon Christ 
himself has not yet been made even by the theologians of Trent. 
The ingenious reasonings by which it is sometimes attempted to be 
proved that by justifying faith our Lord and St. Paul mean, an in- 
tellectual belief of the doctrines of Christianity, or the Christian reli- 
gion itself, or the whole congeries of Christian virtues,—any thing, 
in short, but what it does actually mean in Scripture,—viz., such an 
acceptance of the word of promise as leads to trust in a Person—are 
all prompted by the secret consciousness, that the Person upon whom 
faith should fix is withdrawn from view, nothing being left in His 
place but the dreary abstraction of the church.”—Pp. 655-657. 


We greatly admire the ability, the candour, and the boldness, 
with which Mr, Litton has defended important Protestant and 
evangelical truths. We regard his work as fitted to be extremely 
useful, as not unworthy, indeed, to take its place beside Mr. 
Goode’s “ Divine Rule of Faith and Practice.” He will probably 
incur the displeasure even of many of his brethren in the Church 
of England who are not High Churchmen, by the frankness with 
which he has given up some points which ordinary Episcopalian 
controversialists are accustomed to defend. But he has main- 
tained no position which, so far as we know, is inconsistent with 
anything to which the Church of England requires the assent of 
her members, nothing but what has been maintained before 
by some of her most eminent divines. It is indeed interesting 
and instructive to notice that a large proportion of those divines 
of the Church of England who have been the most formidable 
opponents of Popery, have also been the most liberal in their 
concessions on those very topics which Mr. Litton has discussed, 
such as Jewell, Whittaker, Reynolds, Morton, Field, Ussher, 
Stillingfleet, and Burnet. 
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Art. VI.—1. Essays written in the intervals of Business. 5th 
Edition. 

2. The Claims of Labour. An Essay on the Duties of Employers 
to Employed. With additional Essay. 2d Edition. 

3. Friends in Council. A Series of Readings and Discourses 

thereon, 2 Vols. New Edition. 

4. Companions of my Solitude. 3d Edition. 

5. The Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen ;— 

being a Narrative of the Principal Events which led to Negro 

Slavery in the West Indies and America. Vols. I. & II. 

. King Henry the Second—an Historical Drama. 

Catherine Douglas—a Tragedy. 


=~1 S&S 


THE above form a goodly number of volumes-—all bearing 
obvious traces of the same gentle yet masterly hand. They are 
very diverse in their subjects; but the most important of them 
are in a literary respect closely associated, being, as their title 
for the most part bears, “ Essays.” It is as an Essayist un- 
doubtedly that their author claims significance and considera- 
tion. We are grateful to him, too, for his other labours. 
“ Henry the Second,” and “ Catherine Douglas,” are pleasing 
and skilful dramatic studies, abounding in quiet touches of 
power and many felicities of expression ; but they do not mani- 
fest the vivid and creative genius which alone could purchase 
for them immortality, and crown their author with the laurel 
wreath. 

The historical work entitled the “ Conquerors of the New 
World and their Bondsmen,”—the second volume of which has 
just appeared—might by itself have claimed, as it deserves, our 
special notice. It is, we think, a luminous and graphic narrative 
—aiming at no striking breadth of delineation or powerful 
variety of portraiture—but sweet and softly-flowing, and pictured 
here and there with a quaint rich pencil. Still, with all its un- 
obtrusive excellence, it would not have won distinction for its 
author. His name,* in its connexion, we feel might never have 
been inquired after. But there are few of our readers, we 
should think, who have not felt an interest in the author of 





* The name of the author cannot be said to be any longer a matter of conceal- 
ment, however perseveringly he has himself withheld it. He probably thinks, 
and is quite entitled to think, that it is the character of his works and not the 
name attached to them that mainly concerns the public. Other reasons, too, ob- 
vious enough from the qualities displayed in his works, we can imagine for his 
anonymousness. But as the matter is so much his own, we need not here meddle 
with it. To those who may be curious, however, we whisper no secret, as we 
letray no confidence, and mean all honour, when we associate the name of Arthur 
Helps with works so fall of goodness and truth. 
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“ Friends in Council,” and “ Companions of my Solitude,” to 
whom the rare beauty of these works have not brought an im- 
pression of literary skill inimitable within its range. It is not 
merely, however, from their peculiar literary merits that we 
now propose devoting a few pages to them. These have been 
already recognised on all hands, But we are anxious also to in- 
dicate some progressive aspects of our literature, of which they 
seem to us significant. 

Every one is familiar with the character of the “ Essays” of 
the last century. What unfeigned delight have the pages of the 
“ Tatler,” the “ Spectator,” and their associates imparted! 
What pleasing reminiscences do they recall! Their gossipy 
elegance, ingenious talk, bright and playful humour—their chas- 
tened and dainty and religious eloquence at times—whom have 
they not charmed! There is not much in our present Litera- 
ture that can cope with them in these respects. And yet how 
few are there who do not now feel the strange want of vital 
human interest in those fine essays—who do not, amid all their 
glancing polish and exquisite savoir faire, desiderate any genuine 
depth and earnestness, and, in a word, insight! How elaborately 
shallow do most of their criticisms, and almost all their philoso- 
phy, now appear! And then among the numerous trim and 
dressed figures that move across the page—the crowds of Belin- 
das and Celindas and Eugenias—how little of real life is 
there, we mean of honest, natural life ;—for of certain aspects 
of life, of the pleasantries and follies of the “ town,” &c., 
we have enough,—and get a peep even into the “ good old” 
English country life in Sir Roger de Coverley. But of man, 
as he is, struggling amid actual toils and duties—of human 
hearts beating under wrong, darkened with earnest sorrow, or 
gay with leaping joy—of Life, save at its two extremes of flutter- 
ing Comedy or pompous Tragedy, how little do we find. We 
can never fancy ourselves looking at the real play of human 
affections, of living interests, in those Essays. We can never 
get at the heart of that eighteenth century existence, if indeed 
it had any heart at all. All seems to move in idle and flimsy 
costume, or in correct and decorous buckram. It is either 
coffeehouse Dilettantism, or “ Blair’s Sermons.” 

Now in a great deal of our present Literature, and eminently 
so in the Essays before us, it is peculiarly the deep and intelli- 
gent human interest pervading Fie which gives them signifi- 


cance. Human life as it is about us, burdened and tempted, 
and yet with the lustre of divine dignity around it and of divine 
duty before it—this is a feature that comes out upon us con- 
tinually from the pages of our author. With so many charms, 
this is to us their deepest charm. You are conscious that you 
are holding converse with a man who feels profoundly for his 
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fellow-men, with whom life is neither a mere farce nor a mere 
solemnity, but a great and sacred reality—a mingled drama of 
intellect, passion, and affection—of duty and recreation—of 
gladness and tears. It is this vivid sense of the reality of life, 
and its grand meaning in all relations, which makes him look 
with so saddened and yet so hopeful a gaze on its abuses, in so 
many forms of social debasement and misery. It is this which 
inspires him with such a deep enthusiasm in behalf of the op- 

ressed and unhappy of all classes. It is this, we should imagine, 
which, betraying itself fully in his first comparatively slender 
work, has been the highest motive and guide of all his literary 
labours. 

And it is this spirit of human sympathy, of deep yearning over 
the physical and spiritual improvement (two things more inti- 
mately allied than many fancy) of the race, that is to us the 
most cheering of all present aspects of our Literature. It is un- 
doubtedly as thus linking itself to the progress of Humanity, and 
working in the great cause of its purification and happiness, 
and not merely as a dilettante Recreation or a grave moral School- 
mistress, that Literature will ever win for itself the position 
which it claims, and vindicate its heaven-appointed mission. 
There is a noble field before it in this way—a field in which, 
while leaving the pulpit to its own work, it may yet tread 
closely on its function. The latter is apt to expend its strength 
perhaps too exclusively in a region of dogmata, which, however 
momentous and influential, do not readily mingle themselves 
with the every-day employments and emotions of human life. In 
expounding the divine Truth above us, it has been apt to forget 
the divine Significance in us and around us everywhere, It is 
the special province of Literature to set forth and vindicate this 
Significance—to point out the infinite beauty of all Nature’s 
aspects, the infinite grandeur of all human relations and obli- 
gations,—and thus in some sort, too, to be a light to the feet and 
a lamp to the path, amid the many perplexities, and even the 
solemn crises of our earthly lot. It is surely impossible to turn 
a frank and open eye on Nature, with all its harmonious 
hints of a divine meaning—with all its ripe and sweet les- 
sons, dropping thick as blossoms in a May wind; still less on 
human Life with all its depths of unfathomed tenderness—its 
melodies of passion—its most homely joys and most common 
sorrows, without gathering endless instruction which intimately 
and practically concerns every man, and which may largely 
help and bless him. It is the part of Literature to minister 
at this lower altar of divine Truth, to serve in this outer sanc- 
tuary of the divine Glory ; and just then most fitly will it fulfil 
its mission when it most perfectly does this—neither forgetting 
its priestly dignity and becoming the tool of mere worldly inter- 
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ests, nor yet aspiring to usurp the function of a higher Priest- 
hood, and interpret all needful Truth for Humanity. 

In connexion with the vital human interest animating the 
works of our author, and, in fact, constituting just another aspect 
of the same quality, is their intense and pervading religiousness. 
Looking upon human Life, as be does, with so profound and sym- 
= an insight, as encompassed everywhere with the light of 

ruth and the infinite bearings of Duty, he could not fail to write 
in a Christian spirit, and rise often as he does into a grand 
religious tone. We have been even awe-struck in one or two 
places at the penetrating and vivid glance which he casts upon 
the depths of Christian duty,—the vastly solemn import which, 
with such a clear Christian intelligence, he reads in the most 
ordinary relations. How impressive the following, for example, — 
“You who have but a few dependents, or, perhaps, but one 
drudge, dependent upon you, whether as servant, apprentice, 
or hired labourer, do not think that you have not an ample 
opportunity for exercising the duties of an employer of labour. 
Do not suppose that these duties belong to the great manufac- 
turer, with the population of a small town in his own factory, 
and that you have nothing to do with them. The Searcher of 
all hearts may make as ample a trial of you in your conduct to 
one poor dependent as of the man who is appointed to lead armies 
and administer provinces. Nay, your treatment of some animal 
entrusted to your care may be a history as significant for you as 
the chronicles of kings for them. The moral experiments of the 
world may be tried with the smallest quantities.’—“ The Claims 
of Labour,” p. 28. One may read volumes of professed Chris- 
tian Literature, innumerable sermons, without meeting in them 
a touch of Christian truth so deep and hitting as this. And 
it is the same quiet yet keen and pervasive Christian spirit 
which breathes in all the essays of our author. The spirit is 
there, as a delicate and searching aroma, shedding a fragrance 
on all his work, mingling with it as an embalming and purifying 
essence. You could not well tell what special doctrines the author 
believes, but you feel that he is a Christian, for there is in all 
his writings the impress of Christian Truth and Purity and Faith. 
There is at once such an acutely comprehensive and mildly 
loving intuition of all human responsibilities—such a lofty vin- 
dication of the right, and yet such a tender and trustful pity 
towards the erring—such a calm sustaining charity—the meek 
eye of Hope looking out beyond his darkest pictures of our pre- 
sent social degradation,—that you feel that Christianity lives 
here more brightly and happily than in many writings expressly 
devoted to its teaching. 

We need not say with what peculiar satisfaction we of the 
North British Review must regard works such as those before 
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us in this point of view. They represent in the best form some 
of the qualities by which we desire to see our Literature marked. 
Never, we believe, does Christianity appear so truly divine, or 
Literature shine with so worthy and enduring a lustre, as when 
thus wedded. Works such as these,—not professedly religious, 
but treating of common subjects in a truly Christian spirit, (the 
aspiration of the devoted Arnold,)—not expositions in any express 
form of the relations of common duty to Christianity, but i> 
ing how all the deepest reaches of the one naturally run into the 
other, and concentrate there,—are worth, in our opinion, many 
elaborate apologies. The latter may or may not convince the 
intellect, but the former go right to the heart, with many home- 
touches of irresistible power. You see that Christianity is not 
only a noble and beautiful thing, but something so true and real 
that every bearing of human Life only finds its right and adequate 
meaning in it—that the worth of human labour and the beauty 
of human affection—the divinity that is everywhere in man, yet 
everywhere obscured in him, only comes forth into living lustre 
and harmonious strength in the light of that higher Divinity 
which came down from above to draw all men unto it. 

The next most general characteristic of our author’s work is 
one which we may term their Catholicity. We have seldom 
real any works marked by a more comprehensive insight. 
Widely free and varied in the range of their topics, it is yet 
never any single point or aspect of them merely that is discussed ; 
but, like a man whose life has been one of patient observation 
and reflectiveness—the author, often in a very few brief touches, 
glances at all sides of a subject, brings into view their mutual 
adaptations and compensatory meanings, and leaves you pleased 
and satisfied just because of the obvious fairness and balanced 
discrimination with which he has set all before you. This is a 
great virtue in a writer—the more to be prized that it is so 
seldom found. There is an overbearing tendency in most minds 
to contemplate only certain aspects of a subject, to be for ever 
aiming at an artificial consistency of view. Nay, a man’s intel- 
lectual ability is often reckoned just as he forms with decision, 
and carries forward with unbending strictness, given principles 
on all subjects. A hesitating acknowledgment of the strength 
of opposing arguments, of the value and justice of what may be 
said on the other side of almost every question, is considered an 
evidence of mental incapacity, or at the best of mere sentimental 
epicureanism. Now, while there may be truth in the idea that 
this characteristic is apt to be allied to delicacy rather than 
strength of the intellectual faculty, it is yet, we think, undeni- 
able that the highest mind is not that which seizes with logical 
directness and mere firmness of grasp on certain points of a sub- 
ject, and aims to bring all others into rigid conformity with them, 
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which settles it, in short, instraight, arbitrary, dogmatic fashion,— 
but that rather which, by the help of a quiet and loving intuition, 
sees, or endeavours to see, all points of a subject—how complex 
and manifold it is, how icnaiie of being taken up in any mere 
formula, and expressed, in all its meaning, therein. 

The fact is, the more we study Nature, and the more we learn of 
Truth, in all relations, the more outreaching and logically incom- 

rehensible are they found to be. They stretch away into bear- 
ings, and multiply into combinations which the intellect in vain 
essays to hold, It is ever only the Newtonian story of gathering 
a few pebbles on the shore of a boundless sea. All goes to falsify 
the proud old dictum, that “ man is the measure of things,” and 
to teach him that he must accept many things as they are, 
and because they are, without being able to say how or why they 
are. They are for ever breaking, with the full force of nature, 
the withes of formula in which he glories to bind them. Now, 
the more a man opens his mind to all this,—and he will do so 
the more just the more genuine and truth-loving he becomes— 
the less will he aim at abstract and scientific conclusiveness 
on all subjects. He will see that Truth everywhere is many- 
sided—not a Proteus, indeed, changing its shapes, so that what 
is truth to-day may be a lie to-morrow; but rather, (if we 
may venture on a comparison,) like a landscape, of endlessly 
varied and multiform hue and aspect—here domiing in sun- 
shine, and there lying in masses of shifting and mysterious 
shadow—here running forth in breezy uplands, and green and 
_ resting-places, and there into dark hollows and impenetrable 
orests. It is the same glorious Nature ever, but ever moving 
with the restless freedom and grace of life. And all truth is thus 
living—waiting in its beauty, to be wooed—in its grandeur, to 
be worshipped, but scorning to be bound in the trammels of an 
unequal yoke with the mere postulates of man’s understanding. 
She is content to be the mistress of all his fairest imaginings and 
brightest aspirations, and holiest dreams, but she will not be- 
come his wife for entire possession and fixed control. 

The man who knows this cannot be a dogmatist, nor yet a 
sectarian, using these terms in their very widest signification. 
He will at once be too modest and too just. Loving Truth for 
her own sake—wrapt in the contemplation of her ideal and trans- 
cending beauty, he will see vividly the imperfection of the various 
forms in which she is presented to him, or (which amounts to the 
same thing) he will see how her living image is distributed more 
or less in all such forms, and his soul will shrink therefore from 
that abstract decisiveness which gives itself up to one form, and 
can see no good in others. He cannot help seeing the good all 
around him, and loving it wherever he sees it. He will be fond 
of viewing things not so much as they appear in the region of 
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bare argument—of hard intellectualism, but as they exist in Life 
—as concrete realities, with all the limitations and compromises 
which Life and Reality everywhere assume—“ where nothing is 
tied up neatly, but all is odds and ends, where the doctrine of 
compensation enters largely,—where there is no third volume to 
make things straight.”* This is no doubt a spirit which, like 
every other, may be carried too far—which may degenerate into 
a mere eclectic vanity, or soft indifferentism: but apart from 
abuse, it is, we think, a beautiful, and a healthful, and happy 
spirit—a spirit really likely to compass more truth than a more 
aspiring and intellectual one. It is, at least, eminently the 
spirit of our author—characterizing largely his treatment of every 
subject—leaving it often, as might be expected, fragmentary and 
incomplete, (in a logical sense,) but never unfair or unsatisfac- 
tory—casting on all his works a smooth, calm, lustrous clearness, 
if never flooding them with intense bursts of light, carrying rapid 
and resistless conviction to the mind. 

The other intellectual qualities of our author, which chiefly 
deserve notice, are his shrewd turn of worldly observation, con- 
densing itself sometimes into very pithy and memorable expres- 
sions, and his light and playful humour. It is obvious he has 
seen much of the world, and marked its ways well. This it is, 
perhaps, which has strengthened in him that tolerant catho- 
lic tendency of which we have spoken. This it is, at least, which 
gives so much practical value to many of his views. You see at 
once that he is no mere theorist, dealing with difficult and com- 
plex social problems ; but a man familiar with details—conver- 
sant with practicalities—and whose proposals you do not, there- 
fore, at once turn away from, as devout imaginations, but give 
your earnest consideration as likely and tangible issues. His 
humour is of that graceful, lambent kind which he has himself 
described,t in speaking of an old college friend, never corus- 
cating in bursting flashes, but “ lighting up every topic with 
grace and variety, and hurting nobody.” It is eminently true 
of it, as indeed of all his pervading excellencies, as a writer, 
that you cannot often carry away anything, and give it as a 
specimen of the rest. It seems comparatively poor and trifling 
when separated from the continuity in which it occurred ; yet, 
read it again in its place, and the same bright and felicitous effect 
comes upon you. It will not gather up in bouquets to impress 
and dazzle, but it is everywhere fair and gay, waving on its own 
green stalk. “ A pailful of water from any river will no more 
give a notion of its beauty” than a quotation will bring before 
you that of the gentle and gladsome flow of his wit, It isa 





* “ Friends in Council,” vol. i. p. 97. * Friends in Council,” p, 329. 
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genial element through the whole—a playful gleam flitting in 
streaks of graceful and ever-vanishing beauty. 

The style of the author is of the same quiet and happy order 
—the same diffused excellence which mark his genius throughout. 
He works, from the repose of a well-trained mind, in clear and 
graceful language. His periods run on with undeviating smooth- 
ness and facility. You never need to turn back and gather in 
the drift of his meaning from amid a complication of clauses, or 
a disorderly exuberance of language. You are always up to it, 
and carried along by it, if you read with the most ordinary 
attention. It is impossible to conceive any works more free from 
the characteristic defects of the writing of the present day— 
tumidity, vehemence, mysticism. He is everywhere clear, free, 
calm, temperate—too uniformly level, ages Even in his 
most impressive passages, there is scarcely ever any hurry,—or 
sweep,—or rapid, bold grouping. There may be generally a de- 
ficiency of passion and force,—although it is really preposterous 
to make such demands upon a writer, and suppose that he can 
combine all the excellencies of composition. He is no more to be 
blamed for not doing so, than a flower is to be charged with not 
being at once gorgeous and meekly beautiful. We cannot have, 
—save in some rare and surpassing instances,—quietness, and 
sweetness, and musical softness, united with energy, and bold- 
ness, and grandeur. Our author’s predominant qualities are 
all of the former kind. 

Yet it would be a great mistake to judge him at all tame and 
spiritless. No one could be less so. There is a vital pulse beat- 
ing in his softest and most level utterances. There is a hearti- 
ness beaming all throughout—a chastened glow warming and 
animating every page. In this respect, too, he contrasts, we 
think, favourably with the Essayists of the last century. Rival- 
ling them in perspicuity, (their unfailing merit,) approaching 
them, if no more, in neatness and polish of diction, he excels 
them in variety and freedom. ‘Their uniform elegance is 
beautiful, but cold and often stately. He moves with a frank 
and animated gesture—with a careless, yet never infelicitous 
ease. And if his humour, as we have described it, be less ex- 
— and flavorous than theirs, it is yet ever delicate, and 

raws perhaps a deeper power from the deep vein of seriousness 
—of earnest, and even mournful thoughtfulness, that is clearly 
seen under all its variety of manifestations, to be the main ingre- 
dient of the author’s mind. His characteristic composure, in 
short, is not a mere constitutional quality—the natural expres- 
sion of a naturally placid nature, but obviously, and as he has 
himself indeed indicated, the chosen mode in which he has 
aimed artistically to clothe his thoughts. He has wrought him- 
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self to peacefulness through struggle and earnest endeavour, 
believing in his own words, that “ violence is always loss.” He 
has too broad and loving an eye, and too keen a sense of truth, 
to yield to exaggerations even in style. ‘The same sensitiveness, 
and grace, and nice discrimination which mark his intellectual 
apprehension throughout, rule also his language, and give it its 
delightfulness and felicity. And if it sometimes sinks even to 
baldness, when the theme is trite and commonplace, it yet often 
rises into passages of the most rich and picturesque beauty, or 
of the sweetest and most touching tenderness. 

His first publication at the head of our list is a thin little 
volume, entitled, “ Essays written in the Intervals of Business,” 
and now in its fifth edition. It does not demand much comment 
from us, Full of the same observant shrewdness, gentle serious- 
ness, and genial penetration, which distinguish his other works, 
these and all the qualities of the author are yet less ripely de- 
veloped in it. There is, if we may say so, with all respect, a 
thinness in the intellectual matter as well as in the external 
appearance of the volume. The second part, which treats con- 
tinuously of business, its duties and responsibilities, interested 
us but little, probably because it addressed us so remotely, but 
also in a considerable measure from a feeling that much of the 
advice given is too minute and pedantic, if we may use an ex- 
pression than which nothing is less applicable to our author 
generally. The rules laid down for the proper and successful 
“transaction of business” are obviously of a valuable and im- 
portant character; but it is somehow too much as if it were 
the schoolmaster taking us to task,—a much needed and very 
reasonable tuition we do not doubt; but the lessons are withal 
somewhat tedious, and the demand on our attentions somewhat 
irksome. 

“The Claims of Labour,” with the additional essay “ On the 
Means of Improving the Health of the Labouring Classes,” is in 
every respect a more notable production, Dealing with a subject 
of such momentous consequence, it everywhere displays a larger 
grasp, and a fuller and more robust style. It is throughout, in 
fact, a volume of the deepest interest, conceived and executed in 
the finest spirit. We could not imagine the subject set forth in a 
way more likely to win attention from the reluctant, and to inspire 
with intelligent zeal and hopefulness those whose attention is 
already aroused. The vast importance of the subject it is certainly 
impossible to overrate; and it is a matter of thankfulness that there 
are at length so many high minds among us earnestly directing 
their thoughts to it. A better and a brighter time is surely at 
length coming to the human race, and especially to the children 
of toil and poverty—the victims of industrial misrule, when so 
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many warm hearts and noble intelligences are turning with a 
hitherto unknown earnestness, to the great problem of social 
wellbeing. To a man, in whom all the faculties of heart and 
soul are full, who has a mind to see, and a bosom to be touched 
with the miseries around him, and upon whom has come even 
some dim sense of the infinite capacities and issues of all human 
life, it must be the very saddest contemplation, that with all our 
advancing civilisation—with our vast and ever strengthening 
resources of science, and art, and wealth, there should remain 
so black and fearful a shadow to the bright picture,—that by 
the side of all this glittering increase, there should harbour such 
dreadful sickening masses of human degradation and suffering. 
We may well ask with our author,— 


“What do all these mechanical triumphs come to? It is in vain 
that you have learned to move with double or treble the velocity of 
your immediate predecessors: it is in vain that you can shew new 
modes of luxury or new resources in art. The inquiring historian 
will give these things their weight, but will nevertheless persevere in 
asking how the great mass of the people were fed, and clothed, and 
taught; and whether the improvement in their condition corresponded 
at all with the improvement of the condition of the middle and upper 
classes. What asorry answer any one replying for this age would 
have to give him. Nor would it be enough, indeed, if we could make 
a satisfactory reply to his questions about the physical state of the 
people. We ought to be able to say, that the different orders of 
society were bound together by links of gratitude and regard; that 
they were not like layers of various coloured sand, but that they 
formed one solid whole of masonry, each part having its relation of 
use and beauty to all the others. Certainly, if we look at the matter, 
we have not much to say for ourselves, unless it be in that dawning 
of good intentions which I have alluded to before. There is to be 
found in our metropolis, in our great towns, and even in our rural 
districts, an extent of squalid misery such as we are almost afraid to 
give heed to, and which we are glad to forget as soon as we have read 
or heard of it. It may be that our ancestors endured—it may be 
that many savage tribes still endure, far more privation than is to be 
found in the sufferings of our lowest class; but the mind refuses to 
consider the two states as analogous, and insists upon thinking that 
the state of physical and moral degradation often found amongst our 
working classes, with the arabesque of splendour and luxury which 
surrounds it, as a more shocking thing to contemplate than a passing 
scarcity of provisions, endured by a wandering horde of savage men 
sunk in equal barbarism. When we follow men home who have heen 
co-operating with other civilized men in continuous labour through- 
out the live-long day, we should not, without experience, expect 
to find their houses dreary, comfortless, deformed with filth, such 
houses as poverty alone could not make. Still less, when we gaze 
upon some pleasant looking village, fair enough in outward seeming 
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for poets’ songs to celebrate, should we expect scarcity of fuel, scanti- 
ness of food, prevalence of fever, the healthy huddled together with 
the sick, decency outraged, and self-respect all gone. And yet such 
sights, both in town and country, if not of habitual occurrence, are, 
at any rate, sadly too numerous for us to pass them by as rare and 
exceptional cases.” —Claims of Labour, pp. 3-5. 


We cannot pretend to present our readers with any outline 
of the mode in which our author pursues his subject in either 
of the conjoined essays before us. He is not given here, nor 
anywhere, to what may be called strictly systematic treatment. 
He does not lay down a formal plan, and fill it in rigidly. 
There are, however, few or no relations of his subject overlooked. 
He leads you round it all in his own quiet and attractive way, 
till your interest is thoroughly quickened, and you are fully pre- 
pared to enter into the remedial measures which he somewhat 
specifically proposes. Most earnestly we commend the volume 
to all who may not yet have read it. It is only a perusal that 
can give any idea of its impressive truth and beauty. 

“Friends in Council” is a more varied and elaborate work 
than either of its predecessors—forming a series of readings or 
essays, with conversations upon them interspersed. The read- 
ings are on the most various subjects, and of course of very 
various interest, but all pleasing and instructive. What may 
be called the setting of the work is to us its most pleasant fea- 
ture. It takes away altogether the monotony of a mere series 
of essays and conversations, and imparts to the whole a living 
interest. The reader comes to feel as it were that he is sharing 
the companionship and really listening to the talk of “ Friends.” 
The kind and placid old Dunsford—the grave and earnest 
Milverton—the clever and sarcastic Ellesmere, and the demure 
and gentle Lucy,—you seem to know them all. With no 
special effort at portraiture on the part of the author, it is won- 
derful how vivid is your acquaintance with all the four before you 
close the book,—with what clear individuality they stand out 
before you—how you learn to love them all, even the externally 
cold and captious Ellesmere, whom you yet somehow feel has a 
warm heart within, folded up and repressed as are its impulses, 
—how you welcome their next meeting and conversation, and 
how reluctant you are at length to part with them. It is like 
leaving off pleasant company and returning to your silent and 
lonely room, 

The work opens with a brief introduction of the “ Friends.” It 
is Dunsford who, as professed editor of the volumes, introduces 
the others to us. He is a country clergyman, and has grown 
old in the discharge of his loving and unostentatious duties. 
His comparative solitude has long since become dear to him. 
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He would not exchange, probably, for all else the world could 
give him, the familiar faces of his parishioners, and the aspects 
of nature on which he has daily gazed, till he has taken them 
all into his heart, and loves them more than he can tell. He 
has reminiscences however of bright days of former companion- 
ship, of “intellectual society in which he once lived ;” and he 
hears, therefore, with gladness, that his. “old pupil Milverton 
has taken a house which had long been vacant” in his neigh- 
bourhood. To add to his pleasure Milverton’s college friend 
Ellesmere, “the great Lawyer,” also an old pupil, came on 
frequent visits “in the course of the autumn.” 

This was a great joy to the kindly tutor, and awakens in him 
pleasant thoughts of his former intercourse with his pupils. 
‘“‘ Milverton and Ellesmere,” he says, were his favourite pupils. 
“ Many is the heartache I have had at finding that these boys 
with all their abilities would do nothing at the university. But 
it was in vain to urge them. I grieve to say that neither of 
them had any ambition of the right kind. Once I thought I 
had stimulated Ellesmere to the proper care and exertion ; when 
to my astonishment and vexation, going into his room about a 
month before an examination I found that, instead of getting up 
his subjects like a reasonable man, he was absolutely endeavouring 
to invent some new method for proving something which had 
been proved before in a hundred ways. Over this he had 
wasted two days, and from that moment I saw it was useless to 
waste any more of my time and patience in urging a scholar so 
indocile for the beaten path. What tricks he and Milverton 
used to play me, pretending not to understand my demonstra- 
tion of some mathematical problem, inventing all manner of 
subtle difficulties, and declaring they could not go on while 
these stumbling-blocks lay in their way. But 1 am getting 
into college gossip, which may in no way delight my readers, 
And I am fancying too that Milverton and Ellesmere are the 
boys they were to me, but I am now the child to them. Dur- 
ing the years that I have been quietly living here, they have 
become versed in the ways of the busy world. And though 
they never think of asserting their superiority, I feel it and am 
glad to do so.”—(Pp. 2-3.) 

The good old man! who does not fancy him, as the soft tears 
fill his eyes at the remembrance of these glad college days, now 
ying so far behind him, and yet so due and vivid in his 

eart. 

The “Friends” thus brought into each other’s vicinity, ar- 
range for regular meetings at which Milverton reads some 
essays “which he was at that time writing,” and these, with 
the conversations following, chronicled by Dunsford, consti- 
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tute the work. ‘The place where we generally met in fine 
weather,” he says, “was on the lawn before Milverton’s house. 
It was an eminence which commanded a series of valleys 
sloping towards the sea. And as the sea was not more than 
nine miles off, it was a matter of frequent speculation with 
us whether the landscape was elle by air or water. In 
the first valley was a little town of red brick houses, with 
poplars coming up amongst them. The ruins of a castle and 
some water, which in olden times had been the lake in ‘ the 
pleasaunce,’ were between us and the town. The clang of an 
anvil, or the clamour of a horn, or busy wheelwright’s sounds, 
came faintly up to us when the wind was gentle.” 

Such is the agreeable setting of the work, which is never 
lost sight of. By a few simple touches the tableau is preserved, 
and new life and freshness now and then imparted to it. How 
simple, yet how effective in this way, for example, the device by 
which Lucy is introduced, and the brief traits which describe 
her and her mother !—(Pp. 301-3.) And again how vividly real 
the meeting at the inn and the ride home; Ellesmere’s restive 
mare carrying him beyond reach of his friend’s conversation ! 
And then again, the meetings at Cologne, the “ City of many 
Churches,” among the great stones of the unfinished Cathedral. 

The topics discussed by the Friends in Council are, as we 
have said, very diversified : some of them hackneyed enough and 
reminiscent of schoolboy themes : such as “Truth,” “Greatness,” 
“Reading,” “ History.” Perhaps, however, there could be no 
greater proof of the homely freshness of the genius of our 
Essayist than the grace and interest and fine vein of instruc- 
tiveness often, which he imparts to his treatment of such themes. 
Of Truth, for instance, he says,— 

“Truth needs the wisdom of the serpent as well as the simplicity 
of the dove. He has gone but a little way in his matter who sup- 
poses that it is an easy thing for a man to speak the truth, ‘ the 
thing he troweth ;’ and that it is a casual function which may be 
filled at once after any lapse of exercise. But, in the first place, the 
man who would speak the truth, must know what he troweth. To do 
that, he must have an uncorrupted judgment. By this is not meant 
a perfect judgment, or even a wise one, but one which, however it 
may be biassed, is not bought—is still a judgment. But some people’s 
judgments are so entirely gained over by vanity, selfishness, passion, 
or inflated prejudices and fancies long indulged in, or they have the 
habit of looking at everything so carelessly, that they see nothing truly: 
they cannot interpret the world of reality. And this is the saddest form 
of lying, * the lie that sinketh in,’ as Bacon says, which becomes part 
of the character, and goes on eating the rest away. Again, to speak 
truth, a man must not only have that martial courage which goes out 
with sound of drum and trumpet to do and suffer great things: but that 
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domestic courage which compels him to utter small-sounding truths 
in spite of present inconvenience and outraged sensitiveness or sensi- 
bility. Then he must not be in any respect a slave to self-interest. 
Often it seems as if but a little misrepresentation would gain a great 
good for us; or perhaps we have only to conceal some trifling thing, 
which, if told, might hinder unreasonably, as we think, a profitable 
bargain. The true man takes care to tell, notwithstanding. When 
we think that truth interferes at one time or another with all a man’s 
likings, hatings, and wishes, we must admit, I think, that it is the 
most comprehensive and varied form of self-denial.”—Vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 


Our author devotes a reading to “ Recreation,” which is a 
very favourite subject with him, not only in this, but in his other 
works. He is most earnest in his advocacy of its worthiness, 
“ Noble work is a noble thing,” he says; but then men must 
have also leisure and play. The notion which would denounce 
amusement as frivolous almost awakens a touch of wrath in his 
commonly gentle temper; while our northern love of dulness 
receives a special blow in passing. For ourselves, we will not 
plead an arrest of judgment; although here also there is no 
doubt something to be said on the other side. It must not be 
forgotten that recreation is in every case relative, and not to be 
measured by the mere vivacity of its expression, An Anglo- 
Saxon finds real amusement in ways that seem tedious dulness 
to a Frenchman or Southern German. Yet it cannot be 
doubted, that we are not clever at amusing ourselves. There is 
a want of lightness and grace and easy happiness in our chief 
modes of enjoyment. ‘ They take their pleasures sadly,” accord- 
ing to the saying of old Froissart, “ after their fashion.” “ We 
need not ask,” says our author, “of what nation Froissart was 
speaking.” That this is a flaw in our civilisation we firmly 
believe. There is probably, indeed, in reference to human pro- 
gress, more noble meaning and high use in the modes of a 

eople’s recreation, than even its warmest advocates yet fancy. 

Ve agree entirely with our author that— 
“ The sense of the beautiful, the desire for comprehending nature, the 
love of personal skill and prowess, are not things implanted in men 
merely to be absorbed in producing and distributing the objects of 
our most obvious animal wants. If civilisation required this, civili- 
sation would be a failure. Still less should we fancy that we are 
serving the cause of godliness, when we are discouraging recreation. 
Let us be hearty in our pleasures, as in our work, and not think that 
the gracious Being who has made us so open-hearted to delight, looks 
with dissatisfaction at our enjoyment, as a hard taskmaster might, who 
in the glee of his slaves, could see only a hindrance to their profitable 
working. And with reference to our individual cultivation, we may 
remember that we are not here to promote incalculable quantities of 
law, physic, or manufactured goods, but to become men: not narrow 
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pedants, but wide-seeing, mind-travelled men. Who are the men of 
history to be admired most? Those whom most things became : who 
could be weighty in debate, of much device in council, considerate in 
a sick-room, genial at a feast, joyous ata festival, capable of discourse 
with many minds, large-souled, not to be shrivelled up into any one 
form, fashion, or temperament. Their contemporaries would have 
told us that men might have various accomplishments and hearty en- 
joyments, and not for that be the ’ess effective in business or the less 
active in benevolence. I distrust the wisdom of asceticism as much 
as I do that of sensuality—Simeon Stylites no less than Sardanapalus.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 


The conversational part of the work is perhaps, in some re- 
spects, the most interesting—Ellesmere’s liveliness breaking 
forth in all manner of bright and dashing ways, starting some- 
times subtle traces of thought, and Dunsford, with his old- 
fashioned caution, eliciting deeper and more comprehensive 
views of the subject discussed. With our space filling rapidly, 
we can only give one brief and imperfect quotation from the 
“ Discourses.” An essay has been read on “ Unreasonable 
Claims on Social Affections :"— 


“¢ Ellesmere, (clapping his hands.)—An essay after my own heart : 
worth tons of soft trash. In general, you are amplifying duties, 
telling everybody that they are to be so good to every other body. 
Now, it is as well to let every other body know that he is not to 
expect all he may fancy from everybody. A man complains that his 
prosperous friend neglects him, infinitely overrating, in all probability, 
his claims, and his friend’s power of doing anything for him... . . 

“* Dunsford.—I do not see exactly how to answer all that you or 
Milverton have said ; but I am not prepared, as official people say, 
to agree with you. I specially disagree with what Milverton has 
said about love: he leaves much too little power to the will. 

“* Milverton.—I daresay I may have done so. These are very 
deep matters, and any one view about them does not exhaust them. I re- 
member C’. once saying to me that a man never utters anything without error. 
He may even think of it rightly ; but he cannot bring it out rightly. It 
turns a little false as it were when it quits the brain and comes into life. 

“ Ellesmere—I thought you would soon go over to the soft side. 
Here, Rollo; there’s a good dog. You do not form unreasonable 
expectations, do you? A very little petting puts you into an ecstasy, 
and you are much wiser than many a biped who is full of his claims 
for gratitude and friendship and love; and who is always longing 
for well-merited rewards to fall into his mouth. Down, dog! 

“* Milverton.—Poor animal! It little knows that all this sudden 
notice is only by way of ridiculing us. Why I did not maintain my 
ground stoutly against Dunsford is, that I am always afraid of pushing 
moral conclusions too far. Since we have been talking, I think I 
see more clearly than I did before what 1 mean to convey by the 
Essay, namely, that men fall into unreasonable views respecting the 
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affections, from imagining that the general laws of the mind are suspended 
Jor the sake of the affections. 


“* Dunsford.—That seems safer ground, &c. 
* * * 


* * * * * 


“* Dunsford.—There was another comment I had to make. I 
think when you speak about the exorbitant demands of neglected merit, 
you should say more upon the neglect of the just demands of merit. 

“* Milverton.—I would have the government and the public in 
general try by all means to understand and reward merit, especially 
in those matters wherein excellence cannot otherwise meet with large 
present reward. But to say the truth, I would have this done, not 
with the view of fostering genius so much as of fulfilling duty. I 
would say to a minister—It is becoming in you, it is well for the 
nation to reward, as far as you can, and dignify men of genius ; 
whether you will do them any good, or bring forth more of them, I 
do not know. 

“* Ellesmere.—Men of great genius are often such a sensitive race, 
so apt to be miserable in many other than pecuniary ways, and want 
of public estimation, that I am not sure that distress and neglect do 
not take their minds off worse discomforts. It is a kind of grievance 
too that they like to have. 

“ Dunsford.—Really, Ellesmere, that is a most unfeeling speech. 

“* Milverton.—At any rate, it is right for us to know and observe 
agreat man. It is our nature to do so, if we are worth anything. 
We may put aside the question, whether our honour will do him 
more good than our neglect. This is a question for him to look to. 
The world has not yet so largely honoured deserving men in their 
own time that we can easily pronounce what effect it would have 
upon them. 

“ Ellesmere.-—Come, Rollo, let us leave the men of sentiment. 
Oh, you will not go, as your master does not move. Look how he 
wags his tail, and almost says, ‘I should dearly like to have a hunt 
after the water-rat we saw in the pond the other day; but master is 
talking philosophy, and requires an intelligent audience.’ These 
dogs are dear creatures, it must be owned. Come, Milverton, let us 
have a walk.” 


We have indicated, but in the slightest manner, what the 
reader will find in “ Friends in Council ;” but we cannot occupy 
our space with further extracts from it. At the risk of linger- 
ing, however, we must still say, that the greater part of the 
second volume is devoted to the discussion of slavery. The 
subject is one intensely interesting to the author, and to which 
he has given much attention. It is treated by him here under 
the several heads :—1. That slavery is cruel.—2. That slavery is 
needless.—3. That it is unauthorized.—4. That it is mischiev- 
ous to the master as well as to the slave.—5. That there are no 
races in respect to which the preceding propositions do not apply. 
—6. That slavery can be doneaway. There is no aspect of the 
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subject overlooked or superficially discussed ; and many noble 
things he says about it in beautiful and pathetic language. We 
have to notice especially the same wise moderation of tone and 
balance of judgment which characterize his treatment of the 
“Claims of Labour.” He never denounces merely ; but he 
vindicates and reasons, and expostulates with all the patience 
and force of one who has observed all the bearings of his subject, 
made himself familiar with its base horrors and melancholy diffi- 
culties, and resolved with a calm earnestness to do what in him 
lay to help forward human enlightenment and progress regard- 
ing it. There is but little hard and pushing argumentation, 
according to the manner of the author. He reachies his points 
in the main illustratively, presenting the truth in pictures rather 
than in formulas to the mind. Yet the effect of the whole, in 
an argumentative way, is very convincing and satisfactory. 

“ Companions of my Solitude” is undoubtedly the gem of our 
author’s works. It has, we suppose, introduced him to many 
readers whom his former works had scarcely reached. It has 
set all inquiring more who the author was, who could write so 
pleasantly, whose thoughts were at once such sweet and solemn 
‘** Companions,” so illuminating and instructive withal. It con- 
tains, moreover, all the intellectual and literary characteristics 
of the author in richer strength and grace, or at least in a more 
compact and impressive form. There isa mellowness—an autumn 
ripeness about both the sentiments and style which touches, 
with a pensive softness, the heart, and leaves on it deep linger- 
ing traces of many wise and important lessons. A chastened 
and lustrous light of humour and fancy, of thoughtful, playful, 
and picturesque meditativeness is diffused through it, leaving no 
page unillumined with quiet meaning, and concentrating itself 
here and there into the most vivid gleams of truth and the most 
exquisite touches of beauty. The utmost frankness and sincerity 
are stamped on it. Its simplicity charms you, while its earnest- 
ness solemnizes you. You feel that it has been written from the 
heart—that it is a brother that speaks to you from the depths of 
his most sacred convictions, on subjects that may have often lain 
near to your own thoughts, but which you have never felt so 
strongly, nor seen so clearly before. 

There is no essential connexion in the various topics it em- 
braces. They have a subjective association in the author’s mind, 
as the “spiritual Companions” of his varying moods of solitude ; 
but they do not relate themselves in any direct mode to one an- 
other, They come and go, just as thoughts do come and go; 
and the light of a pleasant humour, or the tinge of an earnest 
sadness, plays around them, as it may be, in pure brightness or 
in softened and changing shadows. ‘The idea of the volume will 
be best conveyed in the author’s own words :— 
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‘*When I am in the country,” he says, “I live much alone ; and 
as I wander over downs and commons, and through lanes with lofty 
hedges, many thoughts come into my mind. I find, too, the same 
ones come again and again, and are spiritual companions. At times 
they insist upon being with me, and are resolutely intrusive. I think 
I will describe them, that so I may have more mastery over them. 
Instead of suffering them to torment me as vague faces, and half- 
fashioned resemblances, I will make them into distinct pictures, 
which I can give away or hang up in my room, turning them, if I 
please, with their faces to the wall; and, in short, be free to do 
what I like with them. Ellesmere will then be able to deride them 
at his pleasure, and so they will go through the alembic of sar- 
casm; Dunsford will have something more to approve or rebuke ; 
Lucy something more to love or to hate. Even my dogs and my 
trees will be the better for this work, as when it is done they will 
perhaps have a more disengaged attention from me. Faithful, sted- 
fast creatures, both dogs and trees; how easy and charming is your 
converse with me compared with the eager, exclusive, anxious way 
in which the creatures of my own brain, who at least should have 
some filial love and respect for me, insist upon my attention. 

“It was a thoroughly English day to-day, sombre and quiet, the 
sky coming close to the earth, and everything seeming to be of one 
colour. I wandered over the downs, not heeding much which way I 
went, and driven by one set of thoughts which of late have had great 
hold upon me. I think often of the hopes of the race here, of what 
is to become of our western civilisation, and what can be made of it. 
Others may pursue Science or Art, and I long to do so too; but I 
cannot help thinking of the state and fortunes of large masses of man- 
kind, and hoping that thought may do something for them. After 
all my cogitations, my mind generally returns to one thing—-the edu- 
cation of the people. For want of general cultivation, how much 
individual excellence is crippled! Of what avail, for example, is it 
for any one of us to have surmounted any social error, or any super- 
stition, while his neighbours lie sunk init. His conduct in reference 
to them becomes a constant care and burden.”—Pp. 1-3. 


And so on he goes, from topic to topic, in the most natural 
and pleasing way. Even, as in actual life, you are scarcely 
sensible of the transitions, although they are often to the most 
dissimilar subjects. It is just as your own thoughts have often 
wandered, as you too have strayed over the fields or by the shel- 
tering hedgerows, and the changing face of nature has drawn 
you now to thoughts of gladness, and now to thoughts “ too 
deep for tears.” It is our old friend Milverton, the reader will 
observe, that personates the author; and Dunsford, and Elles- 
mere, and Lucy, in the distance, again make their appearance. 

We have already spoken in express terms of the religious tone 
of the author’s mind. This tone is perhaps peculiarly manifested 
in the “ Companions of my Solitude.” We see, moreover, that 
this is no mere mood with the author, but that his mind has 
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been deeply exercised on religious and ecclesiastical questions, 
especially as they stand at present. His thoughts in his solitude 
often turn to these :— 


“ As the shades of evening came in on the woods, my thoughts went 
away from these simple topics; the refrain too, 
“* Quasi presto se va el placer,” 
sounded in my ears again; and I passed on to meditations of like 
colour to those in the former part of my walk. In addition to the 
other hindrances I alluded to before, this also must come home to the 
mind of every man of the present generation —how is he to discern, 
much more to teach, even in small things, without having clear views 
or distinct conceptions upon some of the greatest matters—upon re- 
ligious questions for instance? And yet I suppose it must be tried. 
Even a man of Goethe's immense industry, and great intellectual 
resources, feared to throw himself upon the sea of Biblical criticism. 
But at the same time how poor, timid, and tentative must be all dis- 
course built upon inferior motives. Ah, if we could but discern what 
is the right way, and the highest way !”—(P. 30.) 


Again, with special reference to the Church of England, he 
says :— 

“ As I went along I thought of the Church of England, and of 
what might be its future fortunes. I had just been reading the works 
of two brothers ; last night I had finished an elaborate attack from 
the Roman Catholic side upon the Anglican Church by one brother ; 
and this morning I had read a very skilful attack upon all present 
religious systems by another brother. And I thought to — the 
Church of England suffers from both attacks. ° 

“ For my own part, it has long appeared to me that our Church 
stands upon foundations which need more breadth and solidity, both 
as regards the hold it ought to have on the reason, and on the affec- 
tion of its members. As to the hold upon the reason: suppose we 
were taught to study scientifically up to a certain point something 
that admitted of all the lights of study, and were then called upon to 
take the rest for granted, not being allowed to use to the uttermost 
the lights of history and of criticism which had been admitted at first ; 
how very inconclusive the so-called conclusions would appear to us. 
It would be like placing a young forest tree in a hot-house, and 
saying, Grow so far, if you can, spread to the uttermost in the space 
allowed to you, but there is no more room after you have obtained 
these limits; thenceforward grow inwards or downwards, or wither 
away. Our Church is too impersonal, if I may use that expression: it 
belongs too much to books, set creeds, and articles, and not enough to 
living men: it does not admit easily of those modifications which life 
requires, and which guard life by adapting it to what it has to bear. 
Again, as regards affection: how can any, except those who are 
naturally devout and affectionate, which is not the largest class, have 
an affectionate regard for anything which presents so cold and formal 
an appearance as the Church of England! The services are too 
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long; and, for the most part, are surrounded with the most prosaic 
circumstances. Too many sermons are preached, and yet, after all, 
too little is made of preaching. The preachers are apt to confine 
themselves to certain topics which, however really great and solemn, 
are exhaustible, at least so far as men can tell us aught about them. 
Order, decency, cleanliness, propriety, and very often good sense are 
to be seen in full force in Anglican Churches once a-week: but there 
is a deficiency of heartiness. 

‘“‘ The perfection to be aimed at, as it seems to me, and as I have 
said before, would be a Church with a very simple creed, a very 
grand ritual, and a useful and devoted priesthood. But these com- 
binations are only in Utopias, Blessed Islands, and other fabulous 
places; no vessel enters their ports, for they are as yet only in the 
minds of thoughtful men.”—Pp. 231-35. 


These extracts are significant enough of our author’s religious 
thoughtfulness. They are significant of more; they express 
an earnest dissatisfaction, a yearning after something better— 
something more hearty and congenial than the Church of Eng- 
land as it is, or any other Church presents. It is impossible to 
help remarking how commonly expressed a feeling this is in our 
present Literature. Thinking minds are everywhere astir about 
religion; and there is in manifold vague forms a groping after 
higher light and a purer worship. In such a time as ours, some- 
thing of this sort is indeed apt to become a fashion, and to dege- 
nerate into a cant, as unworthy and contemptible as anything on 
the other side. Yet this ignoble shadow, which stalks beside every 
movement, must not be allowed to hide the genuine fact which 
it caricatures. It is there only because a living reality reflects 
it. And what deep injustice there would be in hinting any 
doubt of the earnestness of the convictions and aspirations of 
such men as our author, we need not say. There is no man 
who is not utterly blind, or utterly uncandid, who can doubt 
that there is abroad much honest and well-principled dissatisfac- 
tion with existing religious phenomena. ‘This is not the place 
nor the time to point to any higher meaning—any more har- 
monious solution of religious problems, which all this may indi- 
cate for the Church. It is well, however, that the Church should 
not ignore the fact,—but face it. No good can ever come from 
blindness. Especially the Church must work more earnestly, 
and in all things more Christian-wise. 

We must now bid farewell to our author, grateful for the 
happy hours his books have given us. We could not wish a 
pleasanter wish for any of our readers who do not know them, 
than that they should speedily make their acquaintance. The 
fault will be theirs if they do not love them, and either a strange 
hardness or a rare merit must be theirs, if they do not profit 
by them. 

















The Universe and its Laws. 


Art. VII.—History of Physical Astronomy from the Earliest 
Ages to the middle of the Nineteenth Century ; comprehending a 
Detailed Account of the Establishment of the Theory of Gravita- 
tion by Newton, and its Development by his successors ; with an 
Exposition of the Progress of Research on all the other subjects 
of Celestial Physics. By Ropert Grant, F.R.A.S. 8vo, 
Pp. 672. London, 1852. 


AsTRONOMY, the law of the stars, has ever been, and ever 
willbe, a subject of the most intense and varied interest—the 
widest in its range—the most fascinating in its details—the 
most startling in its conclusions—and the most exciting to the 
speculative and spiritual nature of man. Carrying us back to 
primeval times, before the birth of life and reason, its truths are 
the earliest to be impressed upon the youthful mind; and car- 
rying us forward to the future, when life shall be without end, 
and reason without error, it would be well were they among 
the last when the soul wings its way to a happier Sphere. A 
planet has been our birth-place—a star may be our home. Thus 
associated with our earliest intelligence—and thus related to our 
final destiny, Astronomy is indeed the universal science, and its 
laws the laws of the Universe. Embracing at once all that is 
sidereal as well as all that is sublunary, Astronomy proclaims 
the same law of force for the most remote as well as for the 
nearest of the celestial motions. If the law of gravity guides 
our satellite in its monthly course, it guides also the most dis- 
tant planet of our system; and if it is thus the law of the Solar 
System, it must be the law which guides that system round the 
distant centre about which it is now proved to revolve. The 
law of gravity is, therefore, the law of the Universe, and with 
this peculiar character, above all other laws, that it enables us 
to declare what were the phenomena, and what the position of 
the heavenly bodies for thousands of years that are past, and to 
predict the same for thousands of years that are tocome. It 
gives us no information respecting the soil or production of the 
planets of our system, but it enables us to compute with an 
accuracy inconceivable the weight and density of matter -in 
the sun, the planets and the satellites, a result which Adam 
Smith pronounced to be almost “ above the reach of human 
reason and experience.” Nor does it gratify our curiosity re- 
specting the forms of life, intellectual and organic, which doubt- 
less adorn the planetary domains. It is to the telescope alone 
that we must look for the solution of this great problem—a 
problem, however, which would not be solved even were it 
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proved that there were no inhabitants in the moon. We are 
thus left, and probably ever will be left, in the belief, if we 
choose to believe, that the planet we inhabit, though occupying 
no peculiar place, and marked with no distinguishing character, 
is yet the favoured spot from which alone it has pleased the 
Almighty to promulgate the constitution and the fon of his 
glorious universe. 

By what means and by what men this great work has been 
accomplished, the historian of astronomy delights to tell us. 
Placed on an extended plane of hill and dale, of earth and 
ocean, and viewing the revolving firmament with its host of 
sun and moon and stars, the very idea of a system seems to be 
excluded. Our own earth becomes the centre and the favoured 
spot of creation, while the orbs that rule the day and the night 
seem created for our specific use. In travelling, however, from 
his own observatory, the astronomer finds each horizon descend- 
ing from his view, and uniting them together, in every direc- 
tion around him, he is driven to the conclusion that he dwells 
upon a globe that is round like the luminaries that accompany 
it. In continuing his studies he finds that all the stars, except 
a few, are fixed at invariable distances; and the studded firma- 
ment thus becomes a scale by which he can measure the motions 
of the sun, moon, and moveable stars, which change their places 
in the heavens. In this manner he soon ascertains the apparent 
motions of the planets, their stations, their retrogradations, and 
the general character of their movements. By measuring a base 
line on the sea-shore or on a level plane, he obtains the length of 
a circular arch or of a degree of the meridian, and thus ascer- 
tains the diameter of his own planet ; and with this as an ele- 
ment he determines the distance and magnitude of the sun and 
moon. The motion of the moon round the earth, and of the 
earth round the sun, display to him the character of that part of 
the system with which he is more immediately connected—a 
planet with its satellite revolving round the sun. The periods 
and relative distances of the other planets, and of the satellites 
of those that have them are next determined, and the Solar 
System, with the number and nature of its planets, primary and 
secondary, is thus revealed to him in all its extent and grandeur. 

When the earth is at the two opposite points of its orbit, 
distant from each other nearly 200 millions of miles, he views 
the stars with the nicest instruments, and he learns the startling 
truth that the nearest of them is placed at a distance from his 
own system almost inconceivable. Unlike the planets, they 
have from their distance no visible discs, even when highly 
magnified: and were the earth’s annual orbit filled with light, 
and seen from a fixed star above it, it would appear smaller than 
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the smallest of our planets. By the aid of the telescope the 
astronomer discovers among the stars double, triple, and mul- 
tiple systems, in which one or more stars revolve round another, 
and by the gigantic instrument which Lord Rosse has elevated 
to the heavens, we descry in the faintest nebulz groups of stars, 
and spiral forms of arrangement, indicating forces of which we 
know nothing, and on a scale of magnitude which the highest 
reason will probably never grasp. 

We are thus conducted to the almost invisible verge of the 
universe—to that mysterious bourne beyond which the human 
eye is too dim to explore, and the human faculties too feeble to 
apprehend. We ponder over the wondrous scene, and failing 
to comprehend the infinite in space and time, Reason resigns it- 
self to Faith, and pants for that eternal day under whose sun- 
shine we shall no longer see through a glass darkly, but know 
even as we are known. 

By such means, as we have very imperfectly delineated, has 
the astronomer sketched, in their true outline, three different 
systems of worlds,—the system of the earth and moon on which 
he himself lives, and reasons, and in which alone we know that 
life exists,—the solar system, including his own and the sidereal 
systems of stars and nebulze which extend all around, and fill 
up, as it were, the rest of the universe. To these systems he adds, 
what he knows little about, the system of the comets, which, for 
purposes we cannot even conjecture, seem to connect our plane- 
tary system with bodies far beyond it. 

When these various departments of Astronomy have been se- 
parated and studied, and their general character ascertained, 
the Astronomer has scarcely sounded, and still less explored the 
depths of his science. He has established the facts, and ex- 
plained the phenomena of DescripTIVE ASTRONOMY, or what 
may be called the Natural History of the Heavens. The mathe- 
matician and the philosopher now come to his aid, to determine 
from mechanical principles, the laws which regulate the celestial 
motions, to compute the changes in the planetary orbits which 
are produced by their mutual action, and thus to determine with 
accuracy their periods of revolution, the form and position of 
their orbits, and the other elements which enable him to com- 
pufe their places, their phases, their occultations, and their 
eclipses, at any past or at any future instant. To this branch of 
the science is given the name of PuysicaL AsTRONOMY, the 
subject of the work which we are about to analyze. 

A complete history of Physical Astronomy has long been a 
desideratum in science, not so much for the use of the mathema- 
tician, and mechanical philosopher, as for the student and general 
reader, who require a more popular exposition of the systems of 
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the world than is to be found in the Principia of Newton, or in 
the Mécanique Céleste of Laplace. The work of Mr. Grant sup- 
plies the desideratum in a manner which we were not prepared 
to expect. Without the use of formulz or even of mathematical 
symbols, and without a single geometrical diagram, excepting a few 
in an appendix, he has produced a work as populaz as the subject 
of it will permit, written with much elegance and power, exhibit- 
ing deep research, and a thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
marked with a tender and just estimate of the discoveries which 
he records, and of the researches which he reviews. In language 
at once lofty and eloquent, he characterizes the grandeur of his 
theme and the dignity of its cultivation; and in studying the 
history of those great men who, in the darkness of civil and ec- 
clesiastical despotism, had to defend truth as well as to discover 
it, he has not learned the dogma of some modern historians, that 
science is its own reward, nor has he found any trace of its truth 
in the pensions and persecutions of Galileo, in the exile and sor- 
rows of Tycho, or in the poverty and afflictions of Kepler. 

It would be impossible within the narrow limits of a single 
article, to convey to our readers anything like an idea of the 
merits and contents of a work of such magnitude and importance 
as Mr. Grant’s.* We shall, therefore, endeavour to give a brief 
abstract of its chapters, and dwell more fully upon those more 
popular topics of recent discovery, which we have not already 
fully discussed in preceding numbers of this Journal. The His- 
tory of Physical Astronomy, properly so called, occupies the first 
thirteen chapters of the work, or scarcely one-third of the volume. 
In his fourteenth chapter he treats of the physical constitution of 
the primary and secondary planets, and he devotes the whole of the 
Jifteenth chapter to comets, whether they are the occasional visi- 
tors of our system, or complete their course within the orbit of 
Neptune. The sixteenth chapter contains an interesting <is- 
cussion of various physical principles which affect the apparent 
place of the heavenly bodies, depending either on the position 
of the observer, or the properties of light, or the functions of 
vision. Were the astronomer placed in the centre of the earth, 
and the earth without an atmosphere, the subjects of parallax 
and refraction would have scarcely been parts of Physical Astro- 
nomy; and had light passed by bodies without suffering a 
change in its condition, and the human eye given a sharp defini- 
tion of luminous objects, the astronomer would not have required 
to study the subjects of diffraction and irradiation. In like 
manner, had light been propagated instantaneously, and the 





* Owing to the unusual size of its page, and the smallness of its type, this 
single volume contains as much matter as three or four ordinary octavo volumes. 
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earth been a perfect sphere, the aberration of light, the nutation 
of the earth’s axis, and the procession of the equinoxes would 
not have embarrassed astronomers in their calculations. The 
seventeenth chapter is occupied with the phenomena of solar and 
lunar eclipses, the transits of Venus and Mercury over the sun’s 
disc, and the occultation of the stars and planets; and a peculiar 
interest is given to the chapter by an excellent description of 
the phenomena which have been recently observed in different 
parts of the world during total eclipses of the sun, and an exa- 
mination of the views which they suggest respecting the physical 
condition of the sun itself. The history of Practical Astronomy, 
from the period when the Chaldees estimated space and figure 
by the eye, and measured time by dials and water-clocks, to the 
chronometers of Frodsham, the great telescopes of Lord Rosse, 
the mural and transit instruments of Greenwich, and the electro- 
magnetic apparatus of Mr. Bond, forms the eighteenth chapter 
of the volume, and is treated with the usual ability of the author. 
From the history of Instrumental Astronomy, and a special 
account of the Royal Observatory of Greenwich, now pre-emi- 
nent among the observatories of Europe, both from the talents 
of its director, and the magnificence of its instruments, Mr. 
Grant passes to the less interesting, though not less important 
subject of the construction of catalogues of stars, a branch of 
Astronomy the perfection of which is necessary for the observa- 
tion of phenomena, and the determination of questions which 
will occupy a prominent place in the future history of the 
science. The history of the telescope, from the little Dutch 
cylinder which the observer put in his pocket, to the tower-like 
tube of Birr Castle, through which the public are allowed to 
walk without being able to touch its roof, occupies the twentieth 
chapter; and in the twenty-first the work reaches its maturity 
and manhood in a history and discussion of Stellar Astronomy, 
that branch of the science over which imagination exercises some 
power, and in which the principles of optics, and the improve- 
ment of the telescope have yet a prominent part to play. 

In the infancy of Astronomy, and long before the planets and 
stars were arranged under their proper systems, philosophers 
were anxious to learn how the Sun and Moon could wheel their 
way among the stars without a charioteer to guide them, and 
without any apparent power to urge them along their path, and 
maintain them in their course. The idea of a transparent re- 
volving sphere, to which the planet was attached, was in early 
times not a very extravagant conjecture. Kepler surmounted 
the difficulties of solid orbs by supposing the planets to be ani- 
mated; and Descartes advanced a step farther, by maintaining 
that the planets revolved in ethereal vortices, of which the Sun 
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was the centre, while the satellites revolved round their primary 
planets by the same agency. Notwithstanding the extravagance 
of these speculations, sounder opinions began to prevail. The 
idea of a mutual attraction between the bodies of the system, 
similar to that of magnets, as maintained by Gilbert, was a step 
in the right direction; and Kepler, as if to make amends for 
his early and absurd speculation, announced in 1609, the great 
fact of mutual attraction or gravitation, and maintained that 
two stones in absolute space would approach each other and 
meet at a point, each of them having described a space inversely 
proportional to its mass, Halley, Hook, and Wren had, at a 
subsequent period, correct ideas of gravity, and had even dis- 
covered that the force which kept the planets in their orbits was 
in the inverse ratio of the square of the distance; but it was 
reserved for Newton to establish the law of gravitation in its 
most general form, namely, that every individual particle of matter 
in the universe attracts every other particle with a force directly 
as the mass of the attracting particle, and inversely as the square 
of their distances. Under the guidance of this simple principle, 
Newton accounted for all the great motions of the solar system. 
In considering the mutual action of two bodies under the influence 
of gravity, he demonstrated that their orbits must be conic 
sections; and in applying the theorem to planets revolving round 
the sun, he shewed that they all revolved in elliptic orbits, in 
one of the foci of which the sun was placed. When the action 
of a third body was taken into account the problem became 
much more difficult, as in the case of the Earth and Moon when 
the latter is disturbed by the action of the sun. Even in this 
case, however, Newton surmounted many of the difficulties; but 
though he succeeded in referring several of the lunar inequalities 
to the disturbing action of the sun, he left it to the French 
Geometers, and to Laplace especially, to complete the theory of 
the moon, nearly a century after it had been explained in the Prin- 
cipia. Directed by the same law, Newton concluded that the 
comets revolved round the sun in very eccentric ellipses,—that 
the figure of the earth ought to be an oblate spheroid, with its 
polar and equatorial diameters in a certain ratio,—that the action 
of the sun and moon on the equatorial parts of this spheroid 
ought to produce a motion in its axis, and a retrocession in the 
equinoctial points, and that the flux and reflux of the ocean had 
its origin in the action of the two great luminaries. These grand 
discoveries are contained in his Principia Philosophie Naturalis, 
a work which, from the original and profound views which it 
contains, and the elegance with which they are expounded, will, 
to use the language of Laplace, ensure to the Principia a pre- 
eminence above all other productions of human genius. 
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Nearly half a century elapsed after the publication of this im- 
mortal work before any attempt was made to develop and ex- 
tend. the views of its author. Its great truths indeed were ap- 
preciated and expounded by several of his countrymen in 
Scotland* and England; but his distinguished contemporaries 
abroad—the men most capable of following him in the same train 
of research, seemed to have been either paralyzed by the gran- 
deur of his discoveries, or to have been withheld, by a Jealousy not 
unknown among philosophers, from acknowledging their truth, 
and propagating them among their countrymen. Huyghens 
and Leibnitz, and John Bernouilli, the most profound mathe- 
maticians of their day, though they all agreed in opposing the 
Newtonian truths, had no fixed theories of their own to guide 
them. Huyghens denounced the vortical system of Descartes 
as a reverie; while Leibnitz so far supported the idea of an 
ethereal fluid, as to endeavour to deduce the law of the inverse 
square of the distance from the elliptic motion of a planet in a 
vortex. Cassini and Maraldi, and almost all their contem- 
poraries on the Continent, rejected the theory of gravitation ; 
and it was to Voltaire that science is indebted for the first 
popular account of Newton’s discoveries, and for their diffusion 
as great truths among all ranks of society and intelligence on 
the Continent. 

During the long interregnum which followed the intellectual 
apotheosis of Newton, the very rivals who had rejected his disco- 
veries were themselves preparing the elements of fresh laurels 
for the English philosopher,—laurels which, though plaited by 
themselves, were to be planted by other hands upon his brow. 
The improvement of the infinitesimal calculus was the instru- 
ment by which alone the discoveries of Newton could be ex- 
tended and perfected ; and Leibnitz, and John and James Ber- 
nouilli, were among its most active cultivators. In the state in 
which it was left by Newton and Leibnitz, its inventors, it was 
not fitted to grapple with the higher problems in Physical 
Astronomy which remained to be solved; and it was fortunate 
for the farther progress of the science that distinguished mathe- 
maticians devoted themselves to the perfection of the method of 
fluxions, and to the invention of new instruments of research. 

In the very year in which Newton died, Christian Mayer pub- 
lished, in the Commentaria Petropolitana for 1727, an interest- 
ing memoir on the application of algebra to trigonometry ; and 
the geometrical theorems which he demonstrated formed the 





* The doctrines of the Principia were taught in St. Andrews, in 1690, by James 
Gregory, and by his brother David, in Edinburgh, before they were introduced 
a a of the English universities.—See Brewster's Life of Sir lvaac Newton, 
pp. 173, 174. 
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basis of the arithmetic of sines,—a calculus for which Euler pro- 
vided a notation and an algorithm, which have rendered it one 
of the most simple and valuable instruments of astronomical in- 
uiry. The invention of the calculus of partial differences by 
d’Alembert, which he first introduced in 1747, in his solution of 
the problem of vibrating chords, and afterwards extended, in 
1752, in his new theory of the resistance of fluids, was particu- 
larly applicable to the more difficult problems on Piysical As- 
tronomy, and when improved and extended by Euler, it became 
an invaluable instrument of research in every inquiry which 
demanded the aid either of the pure or mixed mathematics. 

Important as were these new instruments of analysis, the cal- 
culus of variations, discovered by Lagrange in 1760, is doubtless 
the grandest step in the history of the infinitesimal calculus 
which was made in the last century. It not only afforded the 
most complete solution of the problem that gave rise to it, but 
had an application of the most extensive kind, beyond even the 
expectations of its inventor. Euler, who had made some pro- 

ress in the same direction, at once acknowledged the superior- 
ity of his youthful rival, and with a nobility of mind, not fre- 
quently evinced even among the greatest men, renounced his 
own imperfect methods, and devoted himself to the study and 
extension of the new calculus. 

_ Were this the place to record the obligations of Physical 
Astronomy to the mathematicians of the last century, the la- 
bours of Euler would occupy a distinguished place. With an 
ardour as intense in his old age as it was in his youth, he de- 
voted the whole of his life to the labours of science; and while, 
during a period of fifty years, he annually communicated origi- 
nal and valuable memoirs to the Academies of Berlin and 
Petersburg, he left behind him two hundred memoirs ready for 
publication, in order to fulfil a pledge which he had given to 
Count Orloff, that for twenty years after his death he would sup- 
ply memoirs for the Acta Petropoltana. 

But though methods on pure mathematics were essentially ne- 
cessary to the progress of Physical Astronomy, yet new mechani- 
cal principles, or more extended applications of those which were 
known, were equally required for the profound problems which 
were yet to be solved. Among these principles, that first hinted 
-at by Fontaine, though discovered also by d’Alembert, is the 
most important; and though it is based on the recognised prin- 
ciple of the equality of action and reaction, it is nevertheless en- 
titled to the character of being new. D’Alembert has shewn, 
that if we resolve into two motions a, a’, b, l', &c., the velocities 
A, B', &c,, of two or more systems of particles or bodies attract- 
ing or repelling one another, and if their resolved motions are 
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such, that.if the bodies had only the motions a, 6, &c., they would 
be able to preserve their motion without materially affecting 
each other, and that if they had only the motions a’, b', &c., they 
would remain in equilibrio, then the motions a’, b', &., will be 
those which they will take in consequence of their mutual action. 
Lagrange, in his Mécanique A nalytique, simplified this principle, 
and exhibited its true value by his successful application of it in 
Physical Astronomy. 

Among the other mechanical principles which contributed to 
the advancement of Physical Astronomy, was that of the con- 
servation of the momentum of rotatory motion discovered by 
Euler, Daniel Bernouilli, and the Chevalier d’Arcy, in 1746, 
Euler and Bernouilli, while investigating the motions of several 
bodies in a curve of a given form, and capable only of turning 
round a fixed centre, cliscovered that the sum of the products 
of the mass of each body, multiplied by the velocity of its 
revolution and by its distance from the centre, is independent of 
the mutual action of the bodies, and remains constant, provided 
that the bodies are not acted upon by an external cause. This 
principle, which was almost similarly expressed by d’Arcy, is to 
a great extent a generalization of Newton’s theorem, that the 
radius vector of every planetary orbit describes equal areas in 
equal times. The principle of least action introduced by Mau- 
pertuis, improved by Euler, and greatly extended by Lagrange, 
was another principle which lent its aid in the problems of 
Physical Astronomy. 

Such were the implements and munitions of war which, 
when Newton had given the plan, mathematicians had prepared 
to scale the heavens, and reduce to the obedience of law the 
wandering and wayward planets. The restless giants of the 
sphere had long yielded an unsatisfactory allegiance to Geometry 
and Analysis; but a century had scarcely elapsed after the 
completion of the Principia, before every act of irregularity 
within the planetary domains was traced to its cause; and in 
our own day, the last disturber of our system has been tracked 
by his own misdeeds, into the dark and distant cave in which 
he had since his creation been concealed. 

About twenty years after the death of Newton, between 1745 
and 1747, Euler, Clairaut, and d’Alembert were engaged in 
the solution of the problem of three bodies. The determination 
of the longitude at sea had given a peculiar interest to the con- 
struction of accurate tables for computing the place of the Moon ; 
and with this stimulus to research, these great men devoted them- 
selves to the study of the lunar perturbations. Clairaut is sup- 
posed to have started first in this race of fame, but however this 
may be, they all arrived at the same goal with nearly equal 
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honours ; and what is not unusual in the history of Science, 
another aspirant for fame, without sharing in the heat and toil 
of the intellectual strife, carried off nobly and honestly, the 
material prize. In 1746, Euler constructed a set of lunar tables, 
founded on the results of his researches, but when compared 
with observation, they were not found to be very superior to 
those in common use. Clairaut, who had at first tried to com- 
pute the inequalities of the Moon’s motions by the method of 
Newton, was obliged to abandon it, and resort to analysis. In 
the year 1754, Clairaut and d'Alembert published lunar tables 
founded upon the theoretical results they had obtained. Those 
of Clairaut were singularly correct, giving the Moon’s place 
very near the truth, while those of d’Alembert, owing to his 
neglecting the guidance of observation, were of very inferior 
accuracy. In the year 1758, Euler published a new and more 
complete set of tables, to accompany his researches on the lunar 
theory ; but though much more conformable with observation 
than his former set, they yet wanted that degree of accuracy 
which the necessities of Navigation required. 

At this time, the celebrated Tobias Mayer of Gottingen, him- 
self a skilful astronomer, directed his undivided attention to the 
improvement of the solar and lunar tables. Guided by the re- 
searches of Euler, and by a number of accurate observations of 
his own, he computed a new set, which he transmitted to the 
English Board of Admiralty in 1755. When compared with 
the observations of Bradley, these tables were found to give the 
place of the Moon within thirty seconds of the truth, The 
German astronomer continued till the day of his death to give 
additional accuracy to the tables, and he left behind him a com- 
plete set of solar and lunar tables, for which the Lords of the 
Admiralty awarded his widow the sum of three thousand pounds, 
a portion of the reward which they had offered for the discovery 
of the longitude. These tables were first given to the world in 
1770, and when compared with ohservation by Dr. Bradley the 
Astronomer Royal, their error was found never to exceed one 
minute and a quarter. As these tables were founded on the 
theorems furnished by Euler, the Board of Longitude awarded to 
the distinguished analyst the sum of three hundred pounds. As 
Euler was still in the prime of his intellectual life, though phy- 
sically advanced in years, he continued to labour at the lunar 
theory, and with the assistance of his son, and MM. Krafft and 
Lexell, two eminent Russian astronomers, he constructed a new 
set of lunar tables, which appeared in 1772, and which, at the 
suggestion of the illustrious Turgot, were rewarded by the Board 
of Longitude in France. 

At an early stage in the history of the problem of three bodies, 
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an incident of peculiar interest occurred, which may prove at 
once a beacon and guide to philosophers in other researches than 
those of Astronomy. In computing from his formule the motion 
of the Moon’s apogee, or of the major axis of her elliptical orbit, 
Clairaut found it to be the same as that given by Newton, 
namely, only one half of what it was known to be by observation. 
Euler and d’Alembert had obtained the same result, and even 
Clairaut, placing too little faith in a law which had otherwise 
proved its correctness and generality, was led to believe that the 
law of gravitation was neither trne nor universal. From this 
dilemma he endeavoured to extricate himself by the strange 
supposition that the force with which the Moon is kept in her 
orbit by the Earth does not decrease as the square of the dis- 
tance, but that only a part of it followed this law, while another 
part of it was inversely proportional to the fourth power of the 
distance! On this occasion the philosopher stepped in to cor- 
rect and guide the mathematician. Buffon attacked this law 
with all the severity of criticism. He objected to it justly on 
the ground of its being defective in that simplicity which char- 
acterizes all physical laws, and maintained that there was no 
sufficient reason for determining which part of the attraction 
should follow the simple law of the square, and which part 
should follow the biquadrate power of the distance. The three 
mathematicians refused to admit the aid of metaphysical argu- 
ment, but the metaphysician triumphed, Clairaut was driven 
back to his Calculus, He found that he had neglected to in- 
clude some quantities which he had believed to be too small to 
affect the result, and carrying his approximation farther than 
before, he found that the numerator of the fractional term which 
measured the part of the Earth from which followed the bi- 
quadrate power of the distance to be nothing, so that no such 
force was exerted by the Earth, Clairant publicly acknow- 
ledged the mistake he had committed; and by amending his 
calenlation, the theory of the motion of the lunar apogee was 
found to coincide accurately with observation. This interesting 
episode in astronomical history is worthy of being studied as a 
perturbation in the orbit of the Inductive Philosophy. The 
mathematician trusted too much to his Calculus, and was willing 
to surrender, at its challenge, a law which Newton had esta- 
blished upon the firmest basis ; while the philosopher, with more 
enlarged conceptions,—with a firmer reliance on the systematic 
government of the material universe, and without any specific 
knowledge of the subject, defended so powerfully the continwity 
of the law of gravity as a necessary truth, that the mathematician 
was sent back into his stronghold to discover the weakness of 
the position which he had deemed impregnable. 
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Notwithstanding these great improvements in the lunar theory 
and the wonderful accuracy of igure tables of the sun and 
moon, observation had indicated an irregularity in the moon’s 
motions, to which the theory of gravity did not respond. From 
a comparison of ancient with modern observations, Dr. Halley 
had proved that the annual revolution of our satellite was 
performed in less time than formerly. This important fact 
known by the name of the acceleration of the moon, was ad- 
mitted by every astronomer, and its magnitude ascertained to 
be nearly ten seconds in a century. Numerous hypotheses were 
framed to account for it. The most plausible of these was that 
the planets moved in an ethereal medium by which their motion 
was resisted, so that the force which retained them in their 
orbit, would gradually overpower their diminished velocity, 
and thus shorten their annual period round the central body. 
This hypothesis was naturally supported by the abettors of 
the undulatory theory who required the existence of an ethereal 
medium for the propagation of light, and it was still more 
warmly adopted by another class of speculators, who saw in 
the acceleration of the celestial motions, the method by which 
infinite wisdom was to put an end to the solar system, by pre- 
cipitating the secondary planets upon their primary, and the pri- 
mary planets upon the sun. Laplace admitted that this hypothe- 
sis was sufficient to account for the acceleration, but he justly 
remarked that there were no independent grounds for believing 
in the existence of an ether universally diffused, and that we were 
not warranted in adopting such a hypothesis, until it was found 
that gravitation was incapable of accounting for the fact. In 
order to explain the moon’s acceleration it was supposed that 
the diurnal motion of the earth might be retarded by the blow- 
ing of the easterly gales of the tropics against the mountain 
ranges which in both hemispheres extend from the equator to 
the poles ; but Laplace, who submitted this view of the subject to 
a rigorous examination, came to the conclusion that the earth 
could not experience any retardation from such a cause. An- 
other hypothesis still remained to which the astronomer might 
appeal not only for an explanation of the secular acceleration of 
the moon, but also of certain inequalities in the motion of 
Jupiter and Saturn, which appeared to be in the same category, of 
not having a periodical character. Gravity had always been con- 
ceived as a force which was instantaneous, that is, not propagated 
in time like rays of light, and hence it occurred to Laplace that if 
time was necessary for the transmission of gravity, the effect of 
it would be to modify the intensity of the force. He therefore 
computed the extent of this modification, and found that it would 
have no sensible effect upon the moon’s motion unless it exceeded 
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a velocity eight millions of times greater than that of light, 
that is, unless it were 192,000 multiplied by 8,000,000 or 
1,536,000,000,000 miles, a velocity which we cannot express 
in words. After establishing the result Laplace observes that 
if the moon’s acceleration is produced by any other cause, then 
it will follow that the velocity of gravity must be at least fifty 
millions of times greater than that of light. 

In the course of these investigations it was placed beyond a 
doubt that every inequality in the solar system produced by the 
action of gravity must be periodical, that is, must, after reaching 
its maximum, again diminish by the same law according to 
which it had increased, and hence it became doubly interesting 
to discover the cause of phenomena which had the character of 
periodicity. Laplace again devoted himself to the inquiry, 
and about the end of 1787 succeeded in finding the true cause 
of the lunar acceleration. It was known to all the mathema- 
ticians engaged in these researches, that there were changes in 
the eccentricities of the planetary orbits that had a very long 
period, and therefore the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit must 
experience the same change from the action of the planets. The 
mean action of the sun must therefore vary with the earth’s 
eccentricity, and the earth having thus more or less power over 
the moon will accelerate or retard her in her orbit, and thus 
produce a secular inequality in her mean motion. When the 
eccentricity is diminishing, or the earth’s orbit approaching to 
a circular form, which has been the case from the time of the 
earliest observations to the present day, the mean motion of the 
moon will be accelerated ; but when this diminution ceases, and 
the earth’s orbit becomes again more elliptical, the sun’s action 
will increase, and the moon’s mean motion will be retarded. 
Laplace, upon these principles, computed the acceleration, and 
found it to be about ten seconds in a century, as had been pre- 
viously deduced from observation. The existence of a retarding 
ether, the influence of eastern gales upon mountain ranges, and 
the transmission of gravity in time, ceased to be hypotheses re- 
cognised in Physical Astronomy. 

Having thus completed the theory of the lunar motions, the dis- 
turbances produced by the mutual action of the planets occupied 
the attention of the same mathematician, and were all finally ex- 
plained by the law of universal gravitation. The problem of 
these bodies was greatly simplified in the case of the Sun, the 
Earth, and the Moon, in so far as the sun had a mass so much 
greater than either of the other two, and was situated at such a 
great distance from both, but in the case of the Sun, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, the distance of Jupiter from Saturn may sometimes 
be nearly the same as the distance of either from the Sun, and 
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hence it is more difficult in such a case to obtain a quickly con- 
verging expression of the force which the one planet exerts over 
the other. The Academy of Sciences of Paris proposed as the 
subject of their prize for 1748, the inequalities of Jupiter and 
Saturn. In Euler’s Memoir, which gained the prize, he proved 
that both Jupiter and Saturn were subject to considerable 
inequalities, arising from their mutual action, but as all these 
were periodical, returning at intervals not exceeding twenty or 
thirty years, and depending on the relative positions of the planets 
themselves, the great secular inequalities, which in Jupiter had 
produced in twenty centuries an acceleration of 3° 33’, and in 
Saturn a retardation of 5° 13’, still remained to be accounted 
for. ‘The Academy of Sciences was therefore induced to pro- 
pose the theory of Jupiter and Saturn as the subject of their 
prize for 1752. Euler again carried off the prize, and in the 
Memoir which was crowned, he pointed out two inequalities of 
long periods, depending on the angle formed by the line of the 
apsides of each planet; but, what was contrary to observation, 
he made the two quantities equal and additive. Lagrange and 
Laplace failed in the same research, and Physical Astronomy was 
again embarrassed with a grave difficulty. 

In this emergency Lagrange appeared to throw new light 
upon this perplexing subject. At the early age of twenty-seven 
this distinguished mathematician published in the Turin Me- 
moirs for 1763, a new solution of the problem of three bodies, 
and in applying it to the motions of Jupiter and Saturn he ob- 
tained for the former an additive secular equation of nearly three 
seconds, and for the latter a subtractive one of fourteen seconds ; 
but though this was a better result than that obtained by Euler, it 
afforded no explanation of the inequalities in the mean motions 
of the two bodies. Having observed that periodical inequalities 
only had been obtained from the theory of gravitation, Lagrange 
set himself to inquire if continually increasing or continually 
diminishing inequalities affecting the mean motions of the 
planets could be produced by their mutual action. By a me- 
thod of his own invention he found that they could not,—that 
all such inequalities must be periodical, and that amid all the 
changes arising from their mutual gravitation, the annual period 
round the sun of each planet, and the distance of that planet 
from the sun, suffered no change, thus excluding every source of 
disorder, and establishing the stability of the solar system. 

After the discovery of this great truth it became more probable 
than before that the secular inequalities of Jupiter and Saturn 
had their origin in some cause different from their mutual action, 
and this truth was placed beyond a doubt by the discovery of 
its true cause. This great honour was reserved for Laplace. 
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By a rigarous inquiry into all the circumstances of this perplex- 
ing problem, he found that, in virtue of their mutual action, the 
mean motion of Jupiter would be accelerated, while that of 
Saturn was retarded; and that in inequalities of very long 
periods the relative derangement of the two planets would be as 
the masses ef each multiplied by the square root of the mean 
distance of each ; that is, that the effect upon Jupiter would be 
to that on Saturn as 3 to 7, or 3° 58’ for the acceleration of 
Jupiter, when the retardation of Saturn was 9° 16', as found by 
Halley,—the result for Jupiter differing only nine minutes from 
that obtained by Halley. In continuing his inquiry into the 
cause of these inequalities, he discovered that they arose from 
the fact that the mean motion of Jupiter was to that of Saturn 
nearly in the ratio of 5 to 2, the difference being only about the 
1-74th part of the mean motion of Jupiter. By integrating the 
terms containing this quantity, and making the calculation, he 
found that each planet was subject to an inequality which had a 
period of 929 years, that of Saturn when a maximum amounting 
to 48’ 44", and that of Jupiter to 20’ 49", with a contrary sign. 
These inequalities reached their maximum in the year 1560, and 
from that time the apparent mean motions of the two planets 
have been approaching to their true mean motions, and became 
the same in 1790. In comparing the theory with observation, 
Laplace found that the error in 43 oppositions of Saturn never 
exceeded 2', and was generally correct. He afterwards reduced 
the error in the case of both planets, to 12", although a few 
years before the best tables of Saturn did not give his place to 
a greater accuracy than within 20’. In this manner did the 
illustrious mathematician liberate the Newtonian theory from 
the last difficulty with which it was beset, and establish the 
law of gravitation as a law of the universe. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice of the progress of Physi- 
cal Astronomy in a few of its leading topics, without pondering 
on the great truths of the stability and permanence of the solar 
system as established by the discoveries of Lagrange and La- 
place. In the present day when worlds and systems of worlds,— 
when life physical and life intellectual are supposed to be the 
result of general law, it becomes interesting to look into those 
conditions of the planetary system which are necessary to its 
stability, and to consider whether they appear to be the result 
of necessity or of design. It is an unquestionable corollary from 
the discoveries of Lagrange and Laplace, that there are three 
conditions essential to the stability of the solar system, namely, 
the motion of all the bodies which compose it in the same 
direction ; their motion in orbits slightly elliptical; and the 
commensurability of their annual periods. These conditions 
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are certainly not the only ones by which a system might be 
characterized. The planets might, like the comets, have been 
launched in different directions, and consequently might have 
moved in opposite paths. They might ae ene launched, too, 
with such degrees of tangential force as to have made them move 
in orbits of all degrees of ellipticity; and no reason can be 
assigned why their annual revolutions might not have been 
incommensurable. The opposite arrangement of the system, 
therefore, upon which its stability depends, must be the result 
of design—the contrivance of that omniscience which foresaw all 
that was future, and of that infinite skill which could provide 
for the sure permanence of his work. How far the order of our 
system may be affected by comets moving in so many directions, 
or by comets that are yet to come, cannot, of course, be deter- 
mined. We know that the comets which have periodically 
visited us, whether they complete their orbits within or without 
our system, have hitherto, owing to the smallness of their 
mass, produced no perceptible disturbance; and we cannot 
doubt that the same wisdom which has established such har- 
mony among the planetary bodies, that the inequalities neces- 
sarily arising from gravity reach their maximum and then dis- 
appear, will also have provided for every future contingency in 
the system. 

Amid all this order, however, we are startled by the discovery 
of sixteen planetary bodies now revolving in interlacing orbits 
between Mars and Jupiter. That they are the fragments of a 
planet that has burst, it is impossible to doubt ; and while we 
stand aghast at an event like this, so little in harmony with the 
rest of the system, we may rest assured that, like analogous 
phenomena in the history of our own globe, it will be found to 
be the result of some general law calculated to display the glory 
of the Creator, and contribute to the harmony of the universe, 
and to the happiness of the beings he has made. 

In concluding an able and interesting review of the Mécanique 
Céleste of Laplace, the late Professor Playfair asks the question, 
why no British name is ever mentioned in the list of mathemati- 
cians who followed Newton in his brilliant career, and completed 
the magnificent edifice of which he laid the foundation,—a fact, 
he adds, “the more remarkable that the interests of Navigation 
were deeply involved in the question of the lunar theory, so that 
no motive which, a regard to reputation or to interest could 
create, was wanting to engage the mathematicians of England 
in the inquiry.” Equally jealous of the glory of his country, 
which he has so largely advanced, M, Arago, when alluding to 
the discovery of universal gravitation, had said that no French- 
man can reflect without an aching heart on the small participa- 
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tion of his own country in that memorable achievement ; and 
Mr. Grant, in responding to this sentiment, has added, in the 
language ot just severity, that “if an Englishman could be sup- 
posed to be equally sensitive, he has ample reason to regret the 
inglorious part his country played during the long period which 
marked the development of the Newtonian theory, At the 
beginning of the present century,” he continues, “there was 
hardly an individual in this country who possessed an intimate 
acquaintance with the methods of investigation which had con- 
ducted the foreign mathematicians to so many sublime results.” 
Mr. Playfair has stated at some length what he considered as 
the causes of this condition of British Science, and Mr. Grant 
has briefly referred to one of the least influential. It is doubt- 
less mortifying to that just pride which every great man must 
feel in the intellectual glory of his country, that century after 
century should pass away without any systematic and national 
correction of so great an evil. More than half a century has 
passed since the great discoveries in Physical Astronomy have 
been achieved by foreign mathematicians ; and though the num- 
ber be small, we are thankful to mention the names of Airy and 
Adams as having greatly contributed to maintain by their 
labours and discoveries the scientific honour of England. 

If the eighteenth century has been distinguished above all 
that preceded it in the advancement of Physical Astronomy, the 
nineteenth has surpassed it by the solution of a problem which 
was never even contemplated as possible, by Newton, or Euler, 
or Lagrange, or Laplace—the problem of discovering a planet, and 
determining its place and its elements, by the disturbing action 
which it exercises upon another. In our thirteenth number, 
(published in 1847,) we have given a very full account of the his- 
tory of the discovery of the new planet Neptune by Mr. Adams 
and M. Leverrier’s solution of what is called the inverse problem 
of perturbation ; and we are glad to find, that in so far as con- 
cerns the relative merits of the two great mathematicians who 
solved it, Mr. Grant’s opinion differs very little, if at all, from 
ours, though we differ from him essentially on other points con- 
nected with this interesting subject. 

After the determination of the elements of Neptune’s orbit, 
astronomers were able to ascertain if it had previously been ob- 
served as a fixed star. Dr. Petersen of Altona, and Mr. 8. 
Walker of Washington, found that it had been observed on the 
10th of May 1795, by M. le Francois la Lande, and its place 
inserted in the Histoire Céleste of that astronomer. When the 
planet had been observed by several astronomers, it became in- 
teresting to compare the elements of its orbit as assumed by 
Adams and Leverrier with those deduced from observation. 
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The following numbers, as deduced from their theories, are 
placed beside those obtained from observation :— 


Longitude Radius Leverrier’s Adams's Theory. 
* Vector. Theory. 1st Approximation. 2d Approximation, 
1840, 312° 17’ 30.06 312° 36’ 314° 30’ 32.22 316° 10’ 33.11 
1850, 334 12 29.96 332 25 335 36 32.48 335 50 33.67 
1860, 356 14 29.87 351 17 356 1 33.30 354 39 34.57 


The most perfect elements of Neptune’s orbit as computed by 
Mr. Walker are as follows :—* 


Mean distance, B : 30.0368 
Mean Long., Jan. 1st, 1847, 328° 32' 44".20 Mean time, Greenwich. 
Eccentricity, . ° ; -00871946 


Longitude of Perihelion, . 47°12' 6".50 
Longitude of ascending, . 130° 4’ 20".81 


Inclination of orbit, . ; 1° 46’ 58”.97 
Mean daily motion, . ° 21".55448 
Periodic time, ° - 164.6181 tropical years. 


The great difference between these elements and those of the 
hypothetical planets of Adams and Leverrier, and the near com- 
mensurability of the mean motions of the two actual planets, has 
led Professor Piercef of Harvard College, U. S., and Mr. Gould 
of Cambridge, U.S., to maintain that Neptune was not dis- 
covered by the analysis of the two physical astronomers, but 
that its discovery was the result of a happy accident. “ Their 
solutions,” says Mr. Pierce, “are perfectly correct for the 
assumption to which they are limited, and must be classed 
with the boldest and most brilliant attempts at analytical investi- 
- richly entitling their authors to all the éclat which has 

een lavished upon them on account of the singular success with 
which they are thought to have been crowned. But their in- 
vestigations are nevertheless wholly inapplicable to the theory of 
the mutual perturbations of Uranusand Neptune.” This is, we 
think, rather a harsh decision of our American friends; for though 
it is doubtless true that the investigations referred to are inap- 
plicable to the theory of the mutual perturbations of the two 
planets, yet it is a matter of absolute historical truth that the two 
mathematicians did discover the planet, and that analysis was 
the instrument they employed. 

After Neptune had been discovered instrumentally, by Dr. 
Galle of Berlin, the astronomical world were delighted with the 
intelligence that one of his satellites, for we presume there will 
be several, was discovered by our countryman, Mr. Lassels, at 
Starfield, near Liverpool. This discovery was made in 1847, 





* Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. ii. p. 32, 1851. 
+ Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Science, vol. i. p. 341. 
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with a 20 feet reflector and a 2 feet mirror, which Mr. Lassels 
had constructed with his own hands. The satellite was subse- 
quently discovered by Otto Struve at Pulkowa, and by Mr. Bond 
at Cambridge, U.S., with the fine achromatic telescopes which 
the Emperor of Russia had provided for the one observatory, 
and the citizens of Boston for the other. The following are its 
elements, as deduced by Professor Pierce and M. O. Struve. 


h. min. sec. 


Periodic Time, 5 21 124 Professor Pierce. 
Do. do. > 2 Otto Struve. 

Greatest Elongation, 16".5 Professor Pierce. 
Do. do. 18 Otto Struve. 


Inclination of orbit about 35°, but whether direct or retro- 
grade is not known, 

Among the recent discoveries in Astronomy, of which Mr. 
Grant has given an account, are those of the satellites of Uranus. 
Towards the close of the last century, Sir William Herschel dis- 
covered the six satellites which revolve round this planet, and 
obtained the following results respecting their periodic times and 
distances. 


days. bh. min. min. sec. 
1st Satellite, 5 21 25 Period 0 25.05 Distance. 
2d do. S 17 ] 0 33.09 
8d_—s do. 10 623 06Ci«d 0 38.57 
4th do. i8 It 5 0 44.23 
5th do. 38 1 49 1 08.46 
6th do. 107 16 40 2 57.92 


Owing to the smallness of these bodies, and the faintness of 
their lights, they have been seen only by a few astronomers. 
Sir John Herschel observed them in 1828. Mr. Lassels saw 
the first and the third, Mr. Lamont the second and sixth. The 
remarkable peculiarity in Uranus’s system of satellites is, that 
their orbits are inclined at nearly right angles to the ecliptic, 
and that their motions are retrograde. In continuing to observe 
these small bodies, Mr. Lassels discovered two new satellites, on 
the 24th October 1851. Their periods are about 2.506 days 
and 4,150) days, and they seem, like the rest, to move in orbits, 
inclined almost at right angles to the plane of the ecliptic. 

Of all the recent discoveries in Astronomy, the most interest- 
ing are those which relate to the satellites and ring of Saturn. 
Astronomers had observed that a wide space separated the orbits of 
the fourth and fifth satellites of this planet, and in this space an 
eighth satellite has been recently discovered by the independent 
observation of Mr. Lassels in England, and Professor Bond in 
America, on the very same day, namely, the 19th Septem- 
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ber 1848. It is a curious circumstance, mentioned by Mr. 
Grant, that Huygens in his Cosmotheoreos had predicted the 
existence of this satellite. In conformity with the barbarous 
nomenclature of the satellites of this planet,* the name of 
Hyperion has been given to the new satellite, whose period seems 
to be about twenty-two days and a half. The /i/th satellite of 
Saturn, discovered by Cassini in 1684, and now enjoying the 
name of hea, was found to undergo such great variations in its 
light as sometimes to disappear altogether. Cassini concluded 
from his observations, that this satellite, like our moon, revolved 
round its axis, in the same time that it performed its revolution 
round Saturn; and Sir William Herschel found that the varia- 
tion in its brightness was equal to a change from the second to 
the fifth magnitude. 

The most interesting results have been very recently obtained 
respecting the ring of Saturn, one of those celestial objects which 
has astonished the vulgar as much as it has perplexed the philo- 
sopher. Cassini discovered what was long called the list of the 
ring, by which it was divided into two concentric rings. This 
fact was confirmed by Sir William Herschel. Short and various 
modern astronomers have observed certain lines on the ring, 
which they consider as indicating the existence of several con- 
centric rings; but such a structure has not been observed by 
the telescopes of Herschel, Struve, or Lord Rosse. The follow- 
ing dimensions of the two rings of Struve will enable the reader 
to understand the recent discoveries which we are about to 
mention. One second in this table corresponds to 4387 miles. 


1. Exterior diameter of the Exterior Ring, 40".095 
2. Interior diameter of the Exterior Ring, . 35 .289 
3. Exterior diameter of the Znterior Ring, . 34 .475 
4. Interior diameter of the Interior Ring, . 26 .668 
5. Equatorial diameter of Saturn,  . ‘ 17 .991 
6. Breadth of the Exterior Ring, , . 2 .403 
7. Breadth of the division between the Rings, 0 .408 
8. Breadth of the Intcrior Ring, ‘ . 3 .903 
9. Distance of the Interior Ring from the Planet, 4 .339 
10. Radius of Saturn’s Equator, . . ‘ 8 .995 
11. Thickness of the ring estimated at from . 0.05 to 0.3 


When the edge of the ring was turned to the earth, Sir 
William Herschel observed several lucid protuberances, and 
from the change in their position, he inferred that the ring 
moved round Saturn in 104 32' 15".4', a result which Laplace 
deduced from a consideration of the conditions under which the 





* See this Review, No. xvi. p. 520. 
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rings would be maintained in equilibrio, by the action of the 
planet and their own centrifugal force. These conditions were, 
that the particles composing the rings should be homogeneous, 
and move freely among one another like those of a fluid. The 
period of rotation thus obtained was only 1’ 21" greater than that 
given by Sir William Herschel. It is proper, however, to state, 
that various phenomena have been observed by different Astro- 
nomers, which seem incompatible with a rotatory motion of the 
ring. One of the most singular of these facts is that observed 
by Struve, who, in 1826, found that the ring was not situated 
concentrically with the body of Saturn. The distance of the 
outer edge of the ring from the body of the planet was 11.288 
on the east side, and 11".073 on the west side, the difference 
between which is 0’.215, or about 943 miles. In examining the 
extremely black shadow of the ring upon the body of the planet, 
in a singularly favourable state of the atmosphere, Mr. Lassels 
observed notches in the line of the shadow, as if it were broken 
up into a line of dots, indicating, as he thinks, mountains upon 
the plane of the ring. 

Such are the phenomena of the two rings of Saturn, so long 
known to astronomers; but we have now to record the discovery 
of another ring within the two bright rings already described. 
This discovery was made on the 4th December 1850 by Mr. 
Bond. Mr. Dawes had also observed it in England on the 29th 
November, and what is still more strange, it had been seen by 
Dr. Galle of Berlin so early as 1838. We have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it more than once through Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scopes. This new ring is much inferior in brightness to the two 
outer ones. It occupies about two-fifths of the interval between 
the inner side of the interior ring and the body of the planet, 
and is supposed to be merely a continuation of the inner ring. 
Since Mr. Grant’s volume was published, we have obtained new 
and more correct information respecting this remarkable addi- 
tion to the appendages of Saturn.* When Mr. Bond, however, 
visited, in 1851, the central observatory of Pulkowa in Russia, 
it was arranged between him and M. Otto Struve, that they 
should together make a series of observations on Saturn with 
the great Munich telescope at Pulkowa. With this noble in- 
strument they discovered and saw distinctly the dark interval 
which separates the new ring from the two old ones, and the 
limits of this interval were so well marked, that they were able 
to measure its dimensions. They perceived also at the inner 
margin of the new ring an edge or border (lisere) feebly illu- 





* L’ Institut, January 5, 1853, p. 6, where an extract is given from Fuss’s Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 
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minated, which might well be the commencement of another 
similar appendage or formation, although the line of separation 
was not yet visible. These two able astronomers have taken 
accurate micrometrical measurements of this ring, which form 
the subject of a joint memoir, of which the following are the 
principal results:—“ 1. The new ring is not subject to very 
rapid changes, 2. It is not of very recent formation ; for it 
is quite certain that it has been seen, if not recognised ac- 
cording to its true character, ever since the improvements upon 
astronomical telescopes have enabled astronomers to see the 
belts on the surface of the planet, or at least since the be- 
ginning of the last century. 3. That the inner border of the 
annular system of Saturn has, since the time of Huygens, been 
gradually approaching to the body of the planet, and therefore it 
follows that there has been a successive enlargement of this 
system. 4, That it is at least very probable that the approach 
of the rings towards the planet is caused particularly by the 
successive extension of the inner or middle ring. Hence it fol- 
lows that Saturn’s system of rings does not exist, as has been 
generally supposed, in a state of stable equilibrium, and that we 
may expect, sooner or later, perhaps in some dozen of years, to see 
the rings united with the body of the planet !” 

There is no branch of astronomy more exciting to our curiosity 
than that which relates to the nature and structure of the sun, 
that great source of light and heat, on which depends the very 
existence of organic life. Mr. Grant has, therefore, treated very 
fully of the subject of the solar spots, and he has devoted nearly 
a whole chapter to a highly interesting detail of those curious 
optical phenomena which have been studied in every part of 
Europe during the total eclipse of the sun in 1851. We have 
already,* in a preceding Number, treated of the subject of the 
solar spots, and given a brief account of Sir John Herschel’s 
theory of their formation, though we considered all such theories 
as founded upon facts too few in number, and too limited in 
their character, to have even the vestige of truth. Before we 
can form any decided opinion on the nature of the sun’s spots, 
we must know something precise of the nature of the sun’s sur- 
face on which these spots exist,—of the character of the light 
which issues from its different parts, and of the distribution of 
heat in radiating from different parts of his disc. From a long 
series of experiments, we have wae it beyond a doubt that the 
light which emanates from different parts of the sun has the 
same composition, that is, it contains fixed lines, similar in num- 
ber and character. So early as the beginning of the 17th cen- 





* No. XVI, pp. 521, 522. 
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tury, Lucas Valerio and Frederick Cesi had asserted that the 
solar rays were more powerful in the ceatre than at the margin 
of his disc. M. Volpicelli, during the solar eclipse of the 28th 
July 1851, had ascertained, by means of the thermo-actinometer 
of Melloni, that the calorific radiations of the sun increased from 
the circumference to the centre of his disc, and M. Secchi, after 
having confirmed this fact, found that the maximum effect was 
produced in the equator of the sun. Subsequently to this dis- 
covery, M. Melloni found “ that the proportion of the solar rays 
transmitted by a film of water placed between two plates of 
German glass, and the same rays transmitted by a plate of 
smoked rock crystal, varied with the different thicknesses of the 
atmosphere which they traversed, and that this variation follow- 
ed laws so different, in passing from the one body to the other, 
that it took under the same circumstances opposite signs.” On 
the invitation of M. Melloni, M. Volpicelli made a series of 
valuable observations at the Pontifical Observatory, of which 
the following are some of the principal results, which, as they 
have not appeared in any English work, we hope will interest 
the reader. In the following table the calorific energy of the 
incident solar ray is supposed to be 100, and the table is divided 
into two groups, one in which the calorific radiation diminishes, 
and another in which it increases in passing from the meridian 
to the horizon. 


CALORIFIC RADIATION. 


First Group. Sreconp Grovp. 


Nearthe Near the 


Near the Near the 
Meridian, Horizon. 


Meridian. Horizon. 
Water, . . 60 40 Quartz, not smoked, 70 80 
Glass, clear, . 84 93 


a , . 
“ of Terpantion, we 45 Am, 5 10 
Solution of Alum,57 = 43 Sulphate of lime, . 6 8 
Nitric Acid, . 65 52 Glass, green, ° 5 9 
Alcohol. . 2 1 Glass, yellow, . 12 18 

ee pod Glass, blue, . 13 18 
Sulphuric ether, 58 35 Glass, blue, . 75 100 


Ordinary glass, 73 58 Rock Salt, . . 461 48 
Sulphuric Acid, . 55 
Quartz, smoked, 6 11 
Rock Salt, smoked, 5 


From these experiments M. Volpicelli concludes that the 
calorific rays of the Sun are composed of heterogeneous ele- 
ments,—that the atmosphere of the earth absorbs these elements 
in different ways, according as they are more or less thick,—that 
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the intensity of the incident solar ray depends on the thickness 
of atmosphere through which it passes, and that on this thick- 
ness depends the qualities of the calorific element. 

In continuing his experiments on diathermal substances whose 
thickness was about 1 centimetre, M. Volpicelli obtained the 
following results. 

1. Quartz and glass, when both are colourless, are the most 
diathermal substances in relation to the solar rays, that is, they 
transmit them more copiously than any other substance, the 
incident solar ray and the transmitted solar ray differing in tem- 
perature only one degree of the galvanometer from noon till 
three-quarters of an hour before sunset, so that we may regard 
these two substances as giving a free passage to all the kinds of 
calorific solar rays after they have traversed the atmosphere. 

2. Rock salt, which has the property of transmitting very 
copiously ordinary heat, transmits much less copiously than 
many others the solar heat. Admitting what M. Volpicelli 
thinks very probable, that the Sun is the source of all kinds of 
calorific radiations, he concludes that the two atmospheres, the 
one solar and the other terrestrial, extinguish a great portion of 
the rays which abound in the sources of terrestrial light, namely, 
of those which Melloni calls obscure radiations, and which he 
has shown to have specific properties of transmission and diffu- 
sion very different from those of luminous heat. 

3. Three plates, one of rock salt, another of clear alum, and 
a third of crystallized sulphate of lime, when combined give 
severally a white light deprived of heat, which proves that the 
alum and the sulphate of lime destroy each other’s effects. By 
such a combination we can make the calorific radiations of the 
Sun as feeble as those of the Moon, and yet preserve more in- 
tense light. 

4. The free solar radiation maintains its calorific energy from 
noon till 3" 30". It then grows feeble, and does not become 
invisible till within three-quarters of an hour of sunset. 

In addition to the facts we have already stated respecting the 
distribution of heat in the Sun’s disc, M. Volpicelli expects to 
be able to shew that there are four singular points, viz., two 
maxima in the Sun’s equator, and two minima in the poles.* 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to give even the 
substance of the very instructive and interesting details which 
Mr. Grant has collected respecting the phenomena of total 
eclipses, and especially of that of July 8, 1842, which was so 





* See Comptes Iendus, &e., tom. xxxv. p. 953, December 27, 1852; or L’In- 
stitut, January 5, 1853. 
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The Corona round the Moon in a Total Eclipse. 515 


carefully observed in Italy by Mr. Airy and Mr. Baily, and 
by other astronomers placed in different parts of the earth over 
which the centre of the moon’s shadow was to pass. But as 
Mr. Grant’s work, probably from having been printed before 
the publication of the accounts of the a eclipse of July 28, 
1851,” does not contain any account of them, we shall give 
our readers a brief account of the principal phenomena which 
were observed in various parts of the world, by English, 
French, German, and Russian astronomers. The most interest- 
ing phenomenon in a total eclipse is what is called the corona 
or luminous ring, interesting not merely from its beauty and 
splendour, but from its obvious connexion with the Sun itself. 
Generally speaking, the corona is a uniform ring of light, 
extending to the distance of from 3 to 5 minutes from the 
Moon’s limb, and often shading off so gradually that it is diffi- 
cult to trace its limit. It was intensely brilliant at Lipesk as 
observed in 1842 by Otto Struve, who traced it to a distance of 
25' from the Moon’s limb. Diverging rays of unequal length 
generally issue from the corona. Mr. Baily observed that the 
diverging rays were so numerous that they deprived the corona 
of the appearance of a ring. At Lipesk the light of the corona 
seemed to be in a state of violent agitation, and Mr. Baily ob- 
served at Pavia that it had a flickering appearance. In 1851 
at Christiania, Mr. Snow saw the corona through a pretty thick 
cloud, and describes its light “as not uniformly dispersed, but in 
irregularly radiating bundles or masses.” At Sarpsborg “ the 
corona seen by the naked eye appeared a ring of white light in 
the clouds, its breadth being nearly equal to the Moon’s radius, 
and gradually fading away without radiation.” At Fredrichs- 
vaarn “the corona was a little irregular, and as if composed of 
separate diverging rays.” Mr. Lassels’s observations on the corona 
at the Trolhatta Falls are very interesting. He describes the 
corona as perfectly concentric, brilliant, and radiating, some of 
the rays appearing larger than the rest. He thought the corona 
gave as much light as the full Moon. Mr. Williams, observing 
at the same place, says that the corona “ was divided by radial 
lines, and presented the appearance of luminous brushes shet 
from behind the Moon.” At Gottenburg the corona appeared 
to be composed of rays proceeding from the centre of the double 
disc. Mr. Swan iio the corona seen in the telescope as 
silvery white, distinctly radiated, and without any trace of an 
annular structure. Brilliant beams of light shone out in various 
directions, to some distance beyond its general outline. Mr. 
John Adie says, “ the corona was brightest near the Sun, and 





* Mr. Grant has noticed this eclipse in a few lines in his Appendix, No. VI. 
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extended about 1-3d of the Moon’s diameter, of a soft silvery 
white, with brighter coruscations shooting through it beyond 
the general light, which gave it a flickering appearance. In one 
place these coruscations extended to about 2-3ds of the Moon’s 
diameter.” Mr. Airy, who has given the best description of the 
corona, represents it in his drawing as composed of bundles of 
rays. Its breadth was a little less than the Moon’s diameter, its 
structure radiated, and terminating very indefinitely, in a way 
which reminded him of the ornament placed round a mariner’s 
compass. 

We have given these copious descriptions of the corona because 
we consider it a most important phenomenon, and proving that 
this is the corona of the Sun itself, rendered visible by the in- 
terposition of the Moon. The existence of such a corona round 
the Sun was long ago deduced from observations of a totall 
different kind, by the writer of this article, and connected wit 
some new affections of light, which, though read to one of our 
Scientific Societies, has not yet been published.* 

The phenomena which have been called “ Baily’s beads,” and 
the red cusps and protuberances which protrude from the dark 
limb of the Moon, have attracted the peculiar notice of astrono- 
mers. In observing the annular eclipse of the 15th May 1836, 
Mr. Baily noticed that when the cusps of the sun were separated 
about 40°, there was suddenly formed round that part of the 
moon’s disc that was about to enter upon the sun’s disc, a row 
of bright points like a string of luminous beads, irregular in 
their shape, and at unequal distances from one another. They 
were formed as rapidly as if by the ignition of a train of gun- 
powder. Believing that this phenomenon indicated the com- 
pletion of the annulus, he was about to note the time of its 
occurrence, when he was surprised by the sight of other pheno- 
mena—“ by finding that these luminous points as well as the 
dark intervening spaces increased in magnitude, some of the 
contiguous ones appearing to run into each other like drops of 
water; for the rapidity of the change was so great, and the 








* Since this part of our article was written, the views which it contains respect- 
ing the corona have been singularly confirmed by the descriptions of the Russian 
astronomers who occupied twenty-two different stations stretching along the whole 
width of the dark belt from the west of Russia to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
The weather was favourable only at ten of these stations, but in all of these the 
success of the observers was complete. The conclusions deduced from these 
observations are, that the red prominences which were observed in the eclipse of 
1842, are part of the luminous sphere of the Sun, and are intimately connected 
with the phenomena of the spots or faculee, and that the corona is also an integ- 
rant part of the body of that luminary. The brilliant aspect which the corona 
presented to Colonel Choctzko in the Caucasus at the height of 4000 yards, or 
about 24 miles above the level of the sea, placed it in his opinion beyond a doubt 
that this luminous phenomenon was not produced by the earth’s atmosphere. 
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singularity of the appearance so fascinating and attractive, that 
the mind was for the moment distracted and lost in the con- 
templation of the scene, so as to be unable to attend to every 
minute occurrence. Finally,” he continues, “ as the moon pur- 
sues her course, these dark intervening spaces (which at their 
origin had the appearance of lunar mountains in high relief, 
and which still continued attached to the Sun’s border) were 
stretched out into long, black, thick, parallel lines joining the 
limbs of the Sun and Moon, when all at once they suddenly 
gave way, and left the circumference of the Sun and Moon 
in these points, as in the rest, comparatively smooth and cir- 
cular, and the Moon perceptibly advancing on the face of the 
Sun.” 

The singular nature of these phenomena excited much 
interest, but neither in the annular eclipse of February 18, 
1838, observed in the United States, both at Princetown and 
Washington, were the beads or the dark lines seen, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Baily. In some cases beads were seen at 
the formation and rupture of the annulus, but they seemed 
to depend on the colour of the darkening glass. Mr. Baily 
himself, who went to Italy to observe the total eclipse of 
1842, was unable to perceive any trace either of the beads 
or the threads. In the eclipse of July 28, 1851, Mr. Airy 
saw distinctly “ the extremely mountainous outline of the sun’s 
disc,” and “ watching carefully the approach of the Moon’s 
limb, he saw both limbs perfectly well defined to the last, and 
saw the line becoming narrower, and the cusps becoming 
sharper, without any distortion or prolongation of the limbs.” 
“T saw,” he continues, “the Moon’s serrated limb advance up 
to the Sun’s, and saw the light of the Sun glimmering through 
the hollows between the mountain peaks, and saw those glim- 
mering spots extinguished one after another, in extremely rapid 
succession, but without any of the appearances which Mr. 
Baily has described.” Mr. Hind saw the beads of Mr. Baily, 
which he describes as a string of them, of irregular size and 
shape; and about three or four seconds before the eclipse was 
total, Mr. Dawes saw them, to the amount of nine or ten: and 
both he and Mr. Hind regard them as caused by the light 
passing between the mountains on the Moon’s edge. That the 
beads are an optical phenomenon cannot be doubted, and we 
think that there can be as little doubt that they are produced 
principally by the diffraction of the edges of rugged and angular 
apertures, such as those which must be formed between the 
summits of mountain ranges or of individual mountains. 

The red cusps or protuberances, the insulated red patches, and 
the red sierras or notched mountain-ranges, which appear to 
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project from the moon’s disc in total eclipses, are phenomena 
not so easily explained. These protuberances have been noticed 
by various observers; but the attention of astronomers was 
particularly called to them by Mr. Airy and Mr. Baily, in their 
account of the total eclipse of 1842. They were seen, however, 
most advantageously, and by a great number of observers, during 
the eclipse of 1851, and an excellent abstract of the results 
which they obtained was published in the Report of the Council 
of the Astronomical Society.* The protuberances have been 
differently described by those who saw them. One large one 
was seen by several of the astronomers. Mr. Airy describes it 
as like a bomerang ; and in his drawing it consists of two arms 
very nearly at right angles to each other. Mr. Dawes likens it 
to a Turkish scimitar, bent rather suddenly at the apex ; while 
others make it like a sickle with the top broken off. The insu- 
lated mass which accompanied it has also been variously de- 
scribed. Mr. Airy saw it like a balloon with well-defined 
borders; and Mr. Dawes, like the top of a conical mountain 
with its top cut off by mist. Some describe it as a spiderlike 
irregular mass; while others distinctly saw arches of light con- 
necting it with the large protuberance. “ It seems indeed,” says 
the Report, “impossible to reconcile these statements without some 
hypothesis of mirage-effect, or other modifying cause, existing 
either in the neighbourhood of the moon, or in our own atmos- 
phere.” The position of these protuberances on the moon’s limb 
was carefully observed. The observers situated farthest to the 
north saw on the northern limb protuberances hidden from the 
more southern observers, and those near the southern boundary 
saw protuberances hidden from more northerly observers. In the 
report of the Council already quoted, they affirin it to be most 
decisively proved from the observations, that these wonderful 
phenomena belong to the Sun, “ Those,” they add, “that were 
observed on the eastern limb became quickly hidden, while 
others sprang up on the western limb, that is, they were re- 
spectively covered and revealed on the eastern and western 
limbs of the sun by the advancing Moon. Those also that were 
immediately seen on the western limb increased in height during 
the totality of the eclipse. Finally, one, at least, was seen sus- 
pended, as it were, above the Sun’s disc, having no connexion 
whatever with the limb.” 

Arising, doubtless, from the same cause, whatever it may be, 
are the deep red sierras, or jagged mountain-chains, which were 
distinctly seen by almost all the astronomers. They are described 
as “a succession of scarlet-coloured prominences, united at the 





* See their Monthly Notices, vol. xii. p 107, Feb. 13, 1852. 
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base by a continuous red band.” Ata time when Mr, Airy saw 
the sierra, in the telescope, much more brilliant in its scarlet 
colour than any of the detached prominences, he observed along 
the north horizon to about 30° or 35° of altitude, that the sky 
was illuminated with a very red light, for a breadth of about 90° 
of azimuth, which he considered as the probable effect of the 
brilliantly red sierra. In the report already quoted, the Council 
speak of their appearance only as red, but in the separate reports, 
other colours are mentioned. Light of the astronomers describe 
the colour of the protuberances as pink, or full rose colour ; Mr. 
Dawes as rich carmine, purplish at the apex. Mr. Hind speaks 
of the rose red at the tops of the prominences gradually 
fading towards their bases, and in their place a bright narrow 
line of a deep violet tint appearing along the moon’s limb; while 
Mr. Lassels says, that their colour was a most brilliant lake, or a 
splendid pink. In the eclipse of 1842, Mr. Baily saw them of a 


peach blossom colour, and what we consider as interesting, M. 


Littrow, of Vienna, saw them first white or colourless, and then 
of rose colour, which changed to violet, passing afterwards, in a re- 
verse order, through the same tints. In order to mark the correct- 
ness and importance of this change of colour, M. Littrow adds, 
that “the protuberances were visible before they assumed a co- 
loured hue, and they continued to be visible after their colour was 
dissipated.” * 

Although it seems to be the present opinion, that these pro- 
tuberances neither belong to the Moon nor are produced by 
our atmosphere, yet there are great difficulties attending the 
hypothesis that they are phenomena produced in the Sun’s 
atmosphere, and are meteorological phenomena. In the first 
place, there is no proof whatever that the Sun is surrounded 
with an atmosphere, and even if the facts which are brought 
forward to prove it were real and well-observed phenomena, they 
might have arisen from other causes then an atmosphere. Mr. 
Grant, and we presume all who believe the cusps and protuber- 
ances to be meteorological, regard their red colour as indicating 
that they possess the property of absorbing in a great degree 
all the rays of the spectram except the red, as in the case of 
terrestrial clouds when they are seen illuminated by the Sun 
after his disappearance under the horizon. But surely these 
cusps have no resemblance to clouds, and if they had been blue 
instead of red the argument would have been equally strong; for 
we know nothing about the absorbing power of an atmosphere 
round the Sun, which must have very different properties from 





* Annuaire, 1846, p. 434, 
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ours. The radial appearance, and the constant emanation of the 
rays outwards, prove only a radiating cause which may exist 
without either an atmosphere or clouds. In the corona of the 
eclipse of 1733, some of the radiations of unequal length were 
observed to maintain constantly the same position, and Mr, Grant 
argues from this, that the phenomena could not be due to the 
irregular scintillation of a luminous object. But we would desire 
to know how many seconds are included in the term constantly, 
and why successive scintillations might not, while the impression 
of the first remains on the retina, shoot out to the same distance. 
Neither astronomers nor optical writers have yet considered 
what the phenomena should be in the region next to the solar 
disc, from the collision of the waves or rays issuing in such a 
condensed state as they must do from every part of the Sun’s 
disc, and in every possible direction from that part into surround- 
ing space. If it has been believed, on the authority of experi- 
ment, that some of the rays which cross one another in the focus 
of a speculum are either destroyed or altered in their character, 
how much greater changes must take place in the space imme- 
diately surrounding the Sun, where rays of such intensity are 
crossing each other in every possible direction. The simplest of 
all conceptions respecting the red cusps is, that they are out- 
bursts of flame, modified by the exhalations which may acci- 
dentally accompany them. 

Among the interesting topics of modern Astronomy we must 
rank the discovery of comets revolving in elliptic orbits within 
the limits of the solar system. On the 22d November 1843, M. 
Faye, of the Royal Observatory of Paris, discovered a comet 
whose motions could not be reconciled by supposing it to 
move in a parabola. Dr. Goldschmidt, found that the obser- 
vations indicated an elliptic orbit with a period of 74 years; 
and M. Leverrier, after determining that it would be retarded 
7°67 days by the action of the planets, predicted its return 
to its perihelion on the 4th of April 1851. The comet did 
return at its appointed time. It was first observed by Pro- 
fessor Challis with the Northumberland achromatic on the 
20th November 1850, and the observations which he has made 
upon it harmonize remarkably with the calculations of the 
French astronomer. 

Another periodic comet was discovered on the 29th August 
1844, by M. de Vico, of the Observatory at Rome. M. Faye 
found that it had an elliptic orbit, with a period of about 54 
years. It was at first supposed that it was the same comet 
which Tycho and Rothmann had observed in 1585; but Leverrier 
has shewn that it is not the same, but is identical with that ob- 
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served by De la Hire in 1670. “Thus,” says Mr. Grant, 
“although the comet of 1844 has doubtless formed a part of the 
solar system for many ages, and has frequently approached very 
near the Earth, history records only one instance of its appear- 
ance previous to the year 1844. The planet Jupiter, which in 
all probability chained it down originally to the system, will one 
day act upon it with equal intensity, but in an opposite direction ; 
and we may reasonably presume that when it has escaped from 
his influence it will again fly off into infinite space, describing a 
parabola or hyperbola.” 

The motion of the whole of the solar system, with the comets 
which belong to it, round some distant centre, at the rate of 
57 miles in a second, has now become one of the great truths of 
Astronomy. We have already, in our review of Sir John 
Herschel’s Astronomical Observations,* given a full account of 
the researches of Argelander, Otto Struve, and M. Peters, and 
of the general result deduced from them by M. Struve. Accord- 
ing to their calculations, the point of the celestial sphere to which 
the solar system is approaching is situated in 


Right ascension. Declination north. 

259° 9'.4 34° 36'.5 
Our countryman, the late Mr. Galloway, obtained a remarkable 
confirmation of this result by examining the proper motions of 
81 stars, determined by comparing their places in La Caille’s 
catalogue, about the middle of the eighteenth century, with 
their places as deduced from the observations of Johnson and 
Henderson. He found the point in the heavens to which our 
system is approaching to be in 


Right ascension, Declination north. 

259° 46'.2 32° 29'.6 
More recently, Mr. Main has communicated to the Astronomical 
Societyt a paper on the proper motion of 875 stars, which, Mr. 
Grant says, establishes beyond all doubt the general accuracy 
of the various investigations respecting the part of the heavens 
to which our system is advancing at the rate of 154 millions of 
miles annually. 

There is no branch of Astronomy where the progress of dis- 
covery has been more rapid than in that which relates to the 
new planets between Mars and Jupiter, to which we have 
already referred. Between the years 1801 and 1807 four of 





* See this Review, vol. viii. p. 53). 
+ Mem. Astron. Soc. vol. xix. p. 121. 
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these small planets were discovered, and between the year 1845 
and 1853 no fewer than nineteen have been added to the list of 
planetary bodies. Our countryman, Mr. J. Russell Hind, the 
celebrated astronomer in Mr. Bishop’s observatory in Regent’s 
Park, has discovered no fewer than eight of these bodies, while 
Mr. Gasparis of Naples has discovered siz of them. The fol- 
lowing Table exhibits the names given to the new planets, the 
date of their discovery, and the names of the astronomers by 
whom they were discovered :— 


Ceres, ‘ 1801 January 1, Piazzi. 
Pallas, : 1802 March 28, Olbers. 
Juno, . ‘ 1804 September 1, Harding. 
Vesta, . ‘ 1807 March 29. Olbers. 
Astrea, ‘ 1845 December 8, Hencke. 
Hebe, . : 1847 July 1, Hencke. 
Iris, . ; 1847 August 13, Hind. 
Flora, . ‘ 1847 October 18, Hind. 
Metis, ‘ 1848 April 25, Gasparis. 
Hygeia, , 1849 April 12, Gasparis. 
Parthenope, . 1850 May 11, Gasparis. 


Victoria, . 1850 September 18, Hind. 
Egeria, ‘ 1850 November 2, Gasparis. 


Trene, . ° 1851 May 19, Hind. 
Eunomia,  . 1851 July 29, Gasparis. 
Psyche, ; 1852 March 17, Gasparis. 
Thetis, ‘ 1852 April 17, Luther. 
Melpomene, . 1852 June 24, Hind. 
Fortuna, . 1852 August 22, Hind. 
Massilia, ; 1852 September 9, Valz. 
Calliope, . 1852 November 16, Hind. 


Lutetia, ° 1852 November 15, Goldschmidt. 
Thalia, ‘ 1852 December 15, Hind. 


The elements of the orbits of all these planets, excepting 
the two last, have been accurately computed, and through the 
kindness of Mr. Hind we are enabled to present our readers 
with the following interesting Table, containing the elements of 
their orbits, from which the position of all their elliptic paths 
may be projected :— 

In this Table the longitude of the perihelion and of the 
ascending node, are for the equinox of 1852. 
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Elements of twenty-one of the twenty-three new Planets between 
Mars and Jupiter. 




















| . Longitude of Mean Dis-| ee | 
Longitude of : Inclination | Eccentri- Period in | 
| Names | "pentbelio. | Aveenaing | “orga” | ey. ("ancestor | yearn | 
| | 
Ceres, . | 148° 20’ | 80° 51" | 10° 37" | 0-0765 | 27676 | 4-604 
Pallas, . | 121 26 | 172 45 | 34 37 | 0-2393 | 2:7726 | 4-617 
Juno, . | 54 18 |170 56 | 13 3 | 0-2562 | 26688 | 4-360 
Vesta, . | 250 56 | 103 22 7 8 | 00889 | 2:3613 | 3-629 
Astrea, . | 135 43 | 141 28 5 19 | 01887 | 25774 | 4-138 
Hebe, | 15 15 | 188 82 | 14 47 | 0-2020 | 2-4953 | 3-777 
| Iris, . 41 20 | 259 44 5 28 | 0-2323 | 23853 3-684 
|Flora, . | 32 50 | 110 21 | 5 53 | 01568 | 22018 | 3-267 
Metis, . | 71 33 | 68 29 | 5 36 | 01226 | 23869 | 3-681 
Hygeia, . | 228 3 | 287 39 | 3 47 | 01009 | 31514 | 5-594 
Parthenope, | 317 4 | 125 0 | 4 37 | 0-0980 | 2-4481 | 3-830 
=: 














Vietoria, . | 301 54 | 235 20 | 23 | 02185 | 23348 | 3-568 
Egeria, . | 118 17 43 17 | 16 33 | 00863 | 25825 | 4-150 
Irene, . | 178 27 86 51 | 9 6 | 01690 | 25819 | 4-149 
Eunomia, . 28 9 | 293 55 | Ll 44 | 01872 | 2.6398 | 4-289 
Psyche, . 6 20 150 33 3 2 | 01157 | 2-9466 | 5-058 
Thetis, . | 259 13 125 26 5 36 0°1309 | 2°4798 3904 
Melpomene, | 15 25 | 149 59 10 10 | 0-2159 | 2:2945 | 3-475 
Fortuna, . 81 16 |21 1 1 33 | 0-1554 | 24459 | 3-825 
Massilia, . 94 32 | 207° 8 0 40 | 0-1746 | 24493 3-833 
Calliope, . 58 44 | 66 41 13 54 | 0-1001 | 29129 | 4-972 
a \ The Elements not yet accurately determined. 














Such is a brief notice of the more recent discoveries in 
Astronomy, both as made in Europe and America. There 
are, perhaps, none of the sciences which are advancing with 
such rapidity as that of Astronomy, and whether we look to 
the liberality with which it is encouraged by enlightened go- 
vernments, or to the munificence with which private indi- 
viduals have contributed magnificent telescopes, and erected 
observatories, we anticipate an early and a rich harvest of dis- 
covery. The grand results obtained with Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scopes; the discovery of eight new planets by Mr. Hind in Mr. 
Bishop’s observatory ; the discovery of four new satellites, fwo to 
Uranus, one to Saturn, and one to Neptune, by Mr. Lassels; 
the discovery of a new planet, and the formation of a catalogue of 
14,888 stars, at Mr. Cooper’s observatory, at Markree Castle, 
in the north of Ireland; the work done by Mr. Challis at Cam- 
bridge, with the Northumberland telescope, without mentioning 
the labours of astronomers located at royal and public observa- 
tories, hold out reasonable hopes of fresh achievements in prac- 
tical astronomy.* 





* We hope soon to hear of the successful use of the Rev. Mr. Craig’s large 
achromatic refractor at Wandsworth, aud of the conversion into a telescope of the 
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In the United States of America great progress has been re- 
cently made in practical astronomy. A central observatory, 
under the superintendence of Lieutenant Maury, has been esta- 
blished at Washington. In other cities similar institutions have 
been founded, the most celebrated of which is the observatory of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, under the direction of Mr. 
Bond, furnished with one of the finest achromatic telescopes that 
has come from the great workshop of Merz at Munich. It is 
to America also that we are indebted for the successful applica- 
tion of electro-magnetism to the purposes of geodesy and astro- 
nomy. In 1844 the electric telegraph was employed in deter- 
mining the difference of time between Washington and Balti- 
more, and more recently between other places. To America 
belongs also the invention of the collimating telescope and of the 
electro-magnetic apparatus for recording transit observations of 
the celestial bodies. This apparatus, which is said to be of the 
joint invention of Mr. Bond, Mr. 8. Walker, Professor Mitchell, 
and Dr. Locke, was exhibited at the British Association by Mr. 
Bond, junior, and afterwards, on our earnest application to the 
commissioners, at the Great Exhibition, where it was honoured 
with a council medal.* As soon as a transit wire is seen to 
bisect a star, the observer, with his finger, presses upon a key, 
which breaks or completes the galvanic circuit, and the record 
of the observation is, within the 20th of a second, instantaneously 
made upon a cylinder, which revolves uniformly by means of a 
clock. The Astronomer Royal has introduced this instrument 
into the Observatory at Greenwich, and Mr. Grant informs us 
that it is contemplated, in connexion with this improvement, to 
transmit Greenwich time, by means of the electric telegraph, to 
the chief places in the kingdom. The Royal Observatory will 
thus also be enabled to record transits simultaneously with 
foreign observatories, and thus determine more accurately their 
oo longitudes. 

ut, in looking into the future of Astronomy, our mind rests 
with most satisfaction on the prospect of sending out to a tropi- 
cal climate, and planting high above the grosser regions of the 
atmosphere a gigantic telescope, fitted at once to penetrate far 
into the nebular regions of space, to detect small ene 
comets, and satellites, within the limits of the Solar System, 
and to disclose the phenomena which exist on the surfaces of 
our own planets and satellites. This plan was, we believe, 





magnificent disc of glass 29 inches in diameter, belonging to the Messrs. Chance, 


at the Smethwick Glass Works. 
* See Report of British Association, 1851, p. 21; and Report of the Juries, 
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first proposed by ourselves in this Journal, so far back as 
1844, in a review on Lord Rosse’s Telescope. “ In cherish- 
ing these high expectations,” we said, “we have not forgotten 
that the state of our atmosphere must put some limits to the 
magnifying power of our telescopes. In our variable climate, 
indeed, the vapours and local changes of temperature, and conse- 
quent inequalities of refraction, offer various obstructions to the 
extension of astronomical discovery. But we must meet the 
difficulty in the only way in which it can be met. The astrono- 
mer cannot command a thunder-storm to cleanse the atmosphere, 
and he must therefore undertake a pilgrimage to better climates 
—to Egypt or to India, in search of a purer and more homoge- 
neous medium, or even to the flanks of the Himalaya and the 
Andes, that he may erect his watch-tower above the grosser ele- 
ments of the atmosphere. In some of those brief yet lucid inter- 
vals which precede or follow rain, when the remotest objects 
present themselves in sharp outline, and minute detail, discoveries 
of the highest value might be grasped by the lynx-eyed astro- 
nomer. The resolution of a nebula—the bisection of a double 
star—the details of a planet’s ring—the evanescent markings 
on its disc, or perhaps the display of some of the dark worlds of 
Bessel, might be the revelations of a moment, and would amply 
repay the transportation of a huge telescope to the shoulder or to 
the summit of a lofty mountain.” At the Birmingham meeting 
of the British Association, in 1849, a resolution was passed to 
petition Government for a grant of money for the purpose of 
sending an astronomer to a southern climate with a reflector 
three feet in diameter. The Royal Society agreed to second 
this application, and an able memorial by Dr. Robinson was 
submitted to the Minister. From causes to which we would 
rather not allude, the application was unsuccessful ; but as the 
British Association and the Royal Society have again combined 
to apply to the Government, we have strong grounds for believ- 
ing that the necessary funds will be granted. The committee 
appointed to carry out this scheme have named Professor 
Piazzi Smyth as highly qualified to take charge of the telescope, 
and he has agreed to accept of the appointment on three condi- 
tions, of which we do not hesitate to express our warmest appro- 
bation. The first is, that he shall be consulted respecting the con- 
struction of the instrument ; 2d, that the telescope shall not be 
inferior to any that have yet been made; and 3d, that it shall 
be placed at a height of nearly 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. To these conditions the committee and the Govern- 
ment will doubtless agree, and in a few years we may expect 
results doing honour to our country, and extending widely the 
boundaries of Astronomy. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Minutes of Evidence on Indian Affairs taken 
before Select Committee of the House of Lords. 1852. 

2. Minutes of Evidence taken before Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. (With an Appendix.) 1852. 

3. Modern India: a Sketch of the System of Civil Government ; 
to which is prefixed some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. By GEORGE CAMPBELL, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service. London, 1852. 

4, Remarks on the Affairs of India; with Observations on some 
of the Evidence given before the Parliamentary Committees. 
By Joun SuLtivayn, Esq. London, 1852. 

5. Contributions to the Statistical Society of London. By Col. 
W. H. Sykes, Vice-President. v. D. 

6. Remarks on the Indian Civil Service. By Str E. T. Cove- 
BROOKE. London, 1852. 


Tue East Indian Company is not merely a “ great” fact ; it 
is a gigantic one. Two centuries and a half ago, a little party 
of London merchants, meeting chiefly at the house of a worthy 
citizen and alderman named Goddard, subscribed, in sums rang- 
ing from £100 to £3000, a capital of £30,000, for the purchase 
and equipment of a ship to trade with the Far Indies. The great 
successes of the Portuguese, and the dawning prosperity of the 
Flemings in the Indian seas, had excited the commercial cupidity 
and stimulated the mercantile activity of the compatriots of 
Drake and Raleigh ; and now, just as the sixteenth century was 
in the agony of dissolution, these London traders, headed by the 
Lord Mayor, determined to make a stroke to secure for them- 
selves and their country a share of the fabulous wealth to be de- 
rived from a continual traffic with the spice-islands of the Indian 
Ocean and the Kingdom of the Great Mogul. 

The sum subscribed is barely sufficient for the support of a 
Governor-General in the present day. But from that little sub- 
scription, and from those meetings of a few London citizens at 
Alderman Goddard’s house, sprung our present Indian Empire, 
with its revenue of twenty-six millions sterling, and its hundred 
and twenty millions of inhabitants. 

We who belong to this expansive generation, and live in the 
— age of wonders, think nothing of these things. We 
ook at British India on the map, read letters from our friends 
at Prome and Peshawur, visit the great house in Leadenhall 
Street, solicit cadetships for our sons, and take things as we find 
them, without a feeling of astonishment or awe. We know that 
it all is so; and are content with the knowledge. We do not 
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trouble ourselves to wonder about it. But, if Mr. Thomas Ker- 
ridge, the first “ chief” of the Company’s factory at Surat, or Sir 
Thomas Roe, the Lord Ambassador, whom King James de- 
spatched to the court of the Great Mogul, were, with superna- 
tural range of vision, to look down on our present mighty Indian 
empire, to see his descendants cantoning at the furthest point of 
the kingdom of Lahore, and quietly “ annexing” the great pro- 
vince of Pegu; white men everywhere between these two points, 
drilling soldiers, administering laws, lording it over the Gentoos 
with absolute rule and authority; the great Mogul himself 
scarcely a pageant, the wreck or shadow of a pageant, a feeble 
reminiscence of royalty, whining for more pay—the whole 
country bristling with fortresses raised by the very people who 
in his time could not obtain a rood of land to build upon—and 
the few princes not absolutely absorbed or extinguished, only 
making a dim show of independence, existing by sufferance of 
the paramount European power, and waiting with fear and 
trembling the inevitable day when the “ resident” who rules 
at their Courts, and the “contingent” which overawes them, 
will become openly, as they now virtually are, the administra- 
tive and protective machinery of the Company itself. If Mr. 
Thomas Kerridge, we say, or Sir Thomas Roe, were now to 
look down on this great revolution, it may be doubted whether 
either the Chief Factor or the Lord Ambassador would ever cease 
from giving utterance to the exclamations of the “ Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie” and the “ Dominie” of our own great national novelist 
— Ma conscience !”—“ Pro-di-gious !”—aunto the end of time. 
There is matter for profound thoughtfulness in all this, 
Passing per saltum from the small beginning to the mighty end, 
it is wonderfully suggestive of those truths which it most con- 
cerns us to accept with humble reverence and cherish with deep 
affection. But more suggestive still than the spectacle of the 
great result is the history of the process by which the little fac- 
tory at Surat grew into the British-Indian Empire. That 
empire has become what it is in defiance of all human calcula- 
tions, and in spite of all human efforts. It has been the unceas- 
ing endeavour of the East India Company to prevent the ex- 
pansion of their territories. From the time when having no 
territory they were eager to limit the number of their factories, 
and did all that they could do to curb the military ardour of 
their servants, and to keep before their eyes, clear and un- 
clouded, the fact that they were sent out only to trade, up to 
these days, when, as we believe, the acquisition of new territory 
forced upon them by the Burmese war is regarded as a great 
calamity, the Company have unceasingly counselled and at- 
tempted to enforce compression. But the British-Indian empire 
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was not to be compressed. There was a principle of expansive- 

ness within it which no human power could control. A list of 
the Company’s covenanted servants in India could once be writ- 

ten on a page of note-paper: it now fills an octavo volume. 

But earnestly and consistently have the Company endeavoured to 
keep down this rapid growth of dominion. With fortresses and 
with armies they desired and strove to have no concern. They 
never dreamt of establishing principalities in India—of conquer- 
ing native states and ruling native tribes—of sending out sol- 
diers and law-givers to Hindostan. All they thought of was 
the carrying on of business, as they phrased it, on “a pure mer- 
cantile bottom.” They loaded their vessels with English goods, 
for sale, if they could be sold—though often the report was, that 
our commodities would “not vent among the Gentiles,” and 
brought home the rich produce of the Indies to be dispersed 
among our own people, or to be exported to neighbouring states. 
When one of their servants—Mr. Day—took upon himself to com- 
mence the erection of a fort at Madras, he was severely censured 
by the Company, who wondered what right he had to put them 
to charges for such unprofitable work. The increase of their 
“ dead stock” was a constant source of complaint with them. 
They protested against the unthrift of locking up their capital in 
public buildings, which yielded no return; and seemed desirous 
that their factors should have the lightest possible hold upon the 
soil. They wished them, indeed, to live with “ one foot on sea 
and one on shore ;” and to be able to depart from the different 
places of trade, at a moment’s notice, without any sacrifice of 
public property—any abandonment of dead stock. But, in spite 
of all this, little by little, our factories struck root in the soil, 
and whilst everything, humanly speaking, seemed to be against 
the extension of trade, and the establishment of empire, we were 
everywhere extending our trade, and laying the foundation of a 
mighty empire. 

The very discouragements and disasters, indeed, which seemed 
to threaten the extinction of our trade, and the entire severance 
of our connexion with India, wrought mightily in our favour, and 
preserved the Company from the destruction which would assur- 
edly have descended on their monopoly, if they had been irresis- 
tibly carried forward on the wings of dominant success, The 
rapid growth of the Portuguese empire in India had been the 
natural forerunner of its rapid decline. The extraordinary suc- 
cess which attended the first efforts of the Lusitanian conquerors 
inflated them with a boastful self-reliance, and urged them on 
to those excesses which precipitated their overthrow. The Por- 
tuguese settlements were filled with desperate adventurers, whose 
undisguised licentiousness dishonoured alike their country and 
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their religion. They were bound by no laws, and restrained by 
no scruples. For a while the recklessness of their conduct over- 
awed the timid natives of India, and their swollen insolence car- 
ried everything before it. But this great empire, reared by vio- 
lence and oppression, was corrupt to the very core; and, in God's 
good time, it perished by the innate force of its own corruptness. 
It seemed impossible, in the early days of our connexion with 
India, that we should ever supplant this mighty European power, 
which had erected for itself.a great eastern empire, at a time 
when the Far Indies were to us almost as the regions of dream- 
land, fabulous, indistinct; but the “ braggart Portugals,” as 
our early English settlers were wont to call them in their 
quaint old English despatches, have long since ceased to occupy 
any other than the lowest place in the varied family of Indian 
inhabitants. They have been stripped of all national importance. 
They have lost even the dignity of successful crime. They are a 
scattered, servile people ; no longer proud warriors and gorgeous 
merchant-princes, but drummers, fiddlers, cooks, tavern-keepers, 
petty traders, Nationally, their degradation is complete. Whilst 
the English, whose people they persecuted, and whose trade they 
obstructed, lord it over the whole continent of India from Pesha- 
wur to Pegu. 

It is hard to say how much, under Providence, we owe to 
these very persecutions and obstructions. There were adven- 
turers enough in England, during the early days of our Indian 
trade—the gallants of Paul’s Walk, and the returned desperadces 
of the Flemish wars—to have overrun with their bloated licen- 
tiousness, the southern and western coasts of India, and to have 
held temporary possession of many tracts of country by the 
power of the sword. But the tidings which our merchant- 
ships brought home were tidings of little but failure. The trade 
was unpopular in England. In India it seemed to be disastrous. 
There were all sorts of dangers and difficulties in our way— 
much to deter; nothing to encourage. If, occasionally, a young 
gentleman sailed out to India, without a covenant with the 
Company, he spent a few wretched months in India, returned 
home disappointed and disgusted, and reported that there was 
nothing to be got in the country but fevers, fluxes, serpent bites, 
and bad diet. As an open region for general adventure, nothing 
was to be made of it. Even the trade was not profitable. So 
many difficulties and obstructions beset it—there were so many 
jealous enemies to encounter, and so many deceitful friends to 
escape—that the general body of the mercantile community were 
slow to covet a share of it; and so the Company’s monopoly 
was either tolerated by the people, or so feebly opposed, that the 
opposition had no permanent effect upon the interests of the 
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great corporation. The vehement success of the Portuguese 
had been their ruin. The immigration into India of thousands 
of European adventurers had caused an unwholesome growth of 
empire. The Lusitanian power out-grew its strength. It had 
the dimensions without the wisdom and self-restraint of mature 
manhood; and its excesses hurried it into a rapid decline. 
There is no reason to think that a like copious immigration of 
English adventurers would not have been followed by the same 
retributory results. Our slow success at the outset preserved 
the Company from extinction, and it is, under Providence, to the 
preservation of the Company, that we owe our British empire in 
the East. 

The more closely we study the history of British India, whe- 
ther in its early or later periods of progressive advancement, 
the more apparent becomes the fact, that all the adverse circum- 
stances which, from time to time, have threatened the extinction 
first of our trade, then of our empire, in the East, have tended 
greatly to increase the extent and the stability of both. It isa 
trite remark, that in the lives of individual men, the elements of 
eventual happiness and prosperity are often to be found in those 
very discouragements and disasters which, at the time of their 
occurrence are bewailed, with an intensity of passion, as though 
they were special marks of God’s displeasure. The remark is a 
trite, because it is a true one, such as most men’s experience con- 
firms. And, as with men, each in his individual unity, so with 
men in the concrete—with communities—with nations—the ele- 
ments of their ultimate prosperity are often to be found in their 
early disasters. That which seems to human comprehension of 
all things the least likely to promote success, is often the chief 
agent of our successes. We arrive at the goal after all, but by 
a road in no way resembling that which we purposed to traverse. 
Our own designs are set at nought. Our own wisdom is shown 
to be mere foolishness. Our ends are shaped by a higher power. 
Strength is drawn out of weakness—success out of failure. Huis 
ways are not our ways. There are many great lessons to be 
learnt from history ; but none greater than this. 

It is in the mood of mind which such considerations as these 
naturally induce, that the history of British India ought to be 
studied. The hand of God is never so clearly visible in human 
events as when there is this seeming antagonism between the 
cause and the effect. Certainly, no human architect would have 
thought of building up a great empire after such a fashion as 
this. Ofall the three great European powers which, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, were contending 
for the rich traffic of the East, it seemed to human eyes as though 
the English were the least likely to obtain supremacy in the 
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Indian seas. To the gross vision of men, persecutions, buffet- 
ings, and humiliations, such as we were condemned to suffer in 
our infancy, seemed to portend anything but a manhood of lusty 
vigour—a life of victory and triumph. It is only by a distinct 
recognition of the shaping hand of the great divine Architect, 
that we can reconcile this mighty inconsistency—or rather make 
it wholly disappear. There can be nothing more beautiful and 
harmonious than such a scheme, when we once come to under- 
stand it. It is in exact accordance, indeed, with all that we 
learn from revelation about the “ ways of God to man.” 

The subordination of the mighty continent of India, with all 
its millions of inhabitants, to a handful of white men from an 
obscure island in the northern seas, is so prodigious a fact, that 
any man, not an atheist or an idiot, regarding it for the first 
time in all its significance, would exclaim at once that Providence, 
for some special purpose, had ordained this seeming inversion 
of the laws which ordinarily govern human affairs. It would 
be proclaimed aloud as a standing miracle—a monument of God’s 
power—and something of awe would mingle in the contempla- 
tion of so stupendous a fact. It would be well if we, in whose 
minds familiarity with this greatest wonder of the age may have 
bred something of irreverence, should sometimes endeavour to 
regard it with the eye of a stranger and the faith of a neophyte. 
For it is only by cherishing the conviction that God has en- 
trusted the government of India to the British nation for some 
special purpose of His own, and that that purpose is a good 
and a wise one, connected with the furtherance of the ultimate 
happiness of the great family of mankind, that we can rightly 
understand our duties towards India, and enter, without the 
certainty of groping painfully in the dark, and stumbling over 
many grievous errors, upon the consideration of the great ques- 
tions of the past and future government of the countless mil- 
lions who have submitted themselves patiently to our rule. 

We confess that we are not of the number of those who, looking 
for good in the government of the East India Company, see “ all 
barren from Dan to Beersheba.” We confess that we are not 
of the number of those who see in the short-comings of the British 
a painful contrast to the “ insatiable benevolence” of the Maho- 
medan kings. Under these Mogul princes the people of India 
were subject to an unmixed despotism of the worst kind. It is 
true that some few of them erected great public works, and reared 
magnificent regal structures, and that one was a wise, liberal, and 
enlightened monarch, worthy to be placed in the front rank of 
the beneficent sovereigns of the world, and to be held in honour 
throughout all generations. But in all that line of great kings, 
from Tamerlane to Aurungzebe, we look in vain for another Acbar. 
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His successor, whom we found on the Mogul throne, when we 
first made our way from Surat to the imperial city, was a feeble 
sensualist ; and there was nothing in any part of the country to 
indicate the existence of a prosperous people. Our early travel- 
lers described the natives of India as “ very poor Gentiles,” and 
the King as the richest monarch in the world. They reported 
that the country was infested with robbers, whom the smallest 
coin would tempt to the commission of crime, that life and pro- 
perty were so insecure, especially when civil war was rending 
the land, (and the country was seldom without the burden of 
that deadly evil,) that men buried their money in the earth lest 
it should be violently taken from them, and their heads pay the 
penalty of complaint. Looking at the Mogul monarchy from 
first to last, one sees nothing but convulsive throes and spasms 
of beneficence, dependent upon the personal character of the 
reigning prince, and not communicable even to his satraps, 
There were no fixed and recognised principles of action, there 
was no such thing as the restraining power of public opinion. 
Legal authority and regal pleasure were convertible terms, 
Every man in office was a little king, and violated the law at 
his own convenience as bravely as though he had been a great 
one. 

It is said that under the Mogul monarchies there was at least no 
governing caste, that high office under the crown was held alike 
by Mahomedans and Hindoos, but that since the country has 
meer under British rule all the high offices under government 
1ave been monopolized by the European invaders. The fact is 
very much as stated; but we deny the inference which some 
writers have drawn from it. It has been said that this monopoly 
renders our rule distasteful in the extreme to the great mass of 
the people, that they only tolerate our presence in India because 
they know that they have not power to eject us, and that so 
long as the avenue to official wealth and distinction is closed 
against them, this feeling of hatred will not cease to possess their 
souls, That we have, to a great extent, broken down the aris- 
tocracy of the country, is not to be denied. But we must not 
confound the welfare of the aristocracy of the country with the 
welfare of the great mass of the people. The question is not 
whether the few, but whether the many have suffered by the 
substitution of the British for the Mahomedan yoke. We have 
not ourselves been able to discover that the people of India 
profited much by the wealth and influence of the oligarchy under 
the Mussulman rule. Indeed, our researches would lead us 
rather to believe that the old aristocrats, whose decadence some 
intelligent writers so much deplore, were an extremely selfish and 
rapacious class of men, who persecuted the weak without remorse, 
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and oppressed them without compunction, and who set both law 
and justice at defiance when they had ends of their own to serve. 
But from the Christian gentlemen who have taken the place of 
the old native office-bearers, the poorest peasant in the land is 
secure of obtaining both law and justice. There is not a ryot 
in the Company’s dominions who may not bring an action against 
the Company in the Company’s courts, and if his case be a good 
one, he may not only bring but gain it. “The Englishman at 
home,” says an intelligent writer to whose pen we are indebted 
for much varied information illustrative of the working of the 
Indian governments, “ whose rights are fenced and guarded by 
so many barriers against the inroad of arbitrary power—irremov- 
able judges, democratic institutions, and popular opinion—will 
doubtingly ask what chance a poor native farmer, or penniless 
suitor, would have of success in a contest with the government 
of India, a government that is based upon military power, with 
all its officers for the administration of civil justice, from those 
of the highest court of appeal down to the district moonsiffs, 
removable at pleasure, and without juries as a counterpoise to 
its influence?” And this important question he thus answers, 
—supporting the general affirmation by a mass of statistical 
details,—“ The government allows itself to be sued in its own 
courts—courts established by itself, and capable of being abo- 
lished at its own pleasure. It allows appeals against itself from 
court to court, and finally to the Privy Council in England ; 
and itself, in a similar manner, appeals against the decisions of 
its own judges. It provides even that suitors, in forma pauperis, 
may litigate their rights against itself and others; and its own 
superintendant and remembrancer of legal affairs for Bengal 
not only recommends the remission of sums debited against 
paupers, but thinks that (with certain exceptions) government 
ought to forego the stamp duty on all pauper suits;”* and that 
this popular right, to sue the government of the country, is in 
effect no dead letter, may be sufficiently gathered from the fact 
that upwards of five hundred suits against government are in- 
stituted in a year. 

We have quoted the words of Colonel Sykes, because, although 
himself a director of the East India Company, he is understood 
to be a man of extreme candour and liberality, utterly destitute 
of that national egotism which tricks so many of us into the 
belief that what appertains to or emanates from our own country, 
must of necessity be both comparatively and positively good, 
and that, therefore, to India and her people the supremacy of 





* Colonel Sykes on the “ Statistics of Civil Justice in Bengal, in which the Go- 
vernment is a party.”’—.Journal of the Statistical Society of London, 
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Great Britain must be an unmixed benefit. Indeed, on this 
very question of the advantages and disadvantages of the Mogul 
rule, it is probable that Colonel Sykes would have much more 
to say in favour of the rulers whom the Company supplanted 
than we could bring ourselves to endorse. In the above passages, 
therefore, we regard him as a most unprejudiced witness. And 
how weighty and significant they are. Was there any such 
liberty as this enjoyed by the people under the Mahomedan rule ? 
That the aristocracy have suffered by our intrusion, we admit, 
for we have deprived them of the power of outraging justice, 
and violating law at discretion. But, unless it can be shewn 
that liberty and justice are no blessings to a people, it would be 
difficult to find, in the existence of a native aristocracy, any 
amount of advantage to outweigh the substantial blessing of 
such protection as this, Security is no small thing. An old 
Jemadar of one of the Company’s regiments, who was taken 
prisoner in the first Burmese war, told the British Commissioner, 
on being released at Yandaboo, that the Burmese chiefs had 
often pressed him to enter their service, and asked him, on his 
refusal, why he preferred that of the British. He always, he 
said, returned the same answer—* I will tell you why—Because 
among the English there is no one who can say ‘ Take away this 
fellow and cut off his head.’ ” 

Much has been said about the “ great public works of the 
Mahomedans.” The “ great imperial works” would be a more 
fitting expression. We cannot think much of the “ insatiable 
benevolence” of those rulers who erected no hospitals for the 
sick. Before the dominion of the English was established there 
were hospitals for sick brutes, but none for sick men. There 
were, however, we admit, very gorgeous palaces, and cenotaphs 
of undeniable beauty. If these were public works the Mogul 
Emperors are entitled to all praise for their construction. But, 
in what way did they benefit the people? There were roads, 
too,—in the direction of the Emperors’ country-seats and hunt- 
ing grounds, and vast reservoirs in the neighbourhood of their 
newt The people may have received some benefit from these, 

ut they were not constructed for the people. It would seem, 
too, from certain old edicts still extant, that forced labour was 
employed in the construction of these works; and it is certain 
that the imperial progresses were hailed with anything but 
delight by the inhabitants of the districts through which the 
mighty cortége made its way. India is strewn with the remains 
of noble structures, indicating a state of by-gone grandeur not 
to be contemplated without some mournful feelings—for the 
decay of the beautiful in nature or art is always sad—but a 
closer examination of these works soon convinces the inquirer 
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that only a very minute portion of them conferred the least 
benefit on the people. They are monuments only of the gorge- 
ous selfishness of the Moguls. 

It is not altogether beside the mark thus briefly to inquire, 
as we have done, into the merits of the government which we 
supplanted. ‘The Moguls, though they had more in com- 
mon with the Hindoos, and fused themselves, as we have never 
done and never can do, into the general mass of Indian society, 
were like ourselves aliens and usurpers. We have endeavoured 
to show that we inflicted no great wrong upon the people of India 
by substituting one usurpation for another. Even, as regards 
the physical advantages resulting from the two rules, it would 
seem the merest perverseness to give the preference to the do- 
minion of the Moguls, But the great question to be considered 
is the extent to which, not comparatively, but positively, we 
have fulfilled the duties entrusted to us by an over-ruling provi- 
dence, or failed in their fulfilment. In all such considerations, 
we need scarcely say, regard must be had to the circumstances 
which have either aided or impeded the fulfilment of these 
duties, We must be judged according to our opportunities, 
We have been for two centuries and a half connected with India 
by ties of commerce. ut less than a century has elapsed since 
that territorial connexion commenced, which entailed upon us 
the duty of governing any portion of the people. When the 
Dewanee first passed into our hands we were content to suffer the 
machinery of native administration to work on very much as it 
had always worked under the Soubahdar. But little by little 
we began to insinuate ourselves into the executive government 
of the provinces which had been ceded to us, until both the fiscal 
and judicial departments of the administration passed openly 
into our hands. If the English gentlemen, who had all their 
lives been busied only with investments, were at first no very 
consummate craftsmen in this new work of civil administration, 
—if our functionaries, suddenly transported from the counting- 
house to the Cutcherry, did not make crack collectors, or learned 
judges at the outset of their new career, the wonder would have 
been if any other result had signalized such a transition. They 
were but novices, and it is certain that they had not been bred 
in a good school. There were, doubtless, some honourable ex- 
ceptions to the general rule; but the cotemporaries of Verelst 
and Vansittart, or even of Hastings and Barwell, were not bright 
examples of benevolence, and the welfare of the natives of India 
had little place in their thoughts. 

But a new era commenced with the government of Lord 
Cornwallis. Something of this may not unjustly be attributed 
to the personal character of this benevolent nobleman. But, at 
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this time, both among the Directors of the Company at home 
and their servants in India, an improved tone of feeling, caught 
from the improved social morality of our own country, was 
beginning to manifest itself in their public acts, Cornwallis 
had the aid of many able and excellent men, foremost among 
whom were Shore and Barlow; and the work of law-making 
in good earnest commenced. It was their desire to systematize 
both the fiscal and judicial administration of the country, and 
to mitigate the despotic character of the government as it existed 
in the time of their predecessors. Defects there may have 
been in these famous “ Regulations,’—though the English 
Judges, Jones and Chambers, pronounced them to be well-nigh 
perfect,—but it would be mere malignity to deny the good in- 
tentions of the framers. Their main object was to give security 
to the people—not to abolish their laws, to overthrow their in- 
stitutions, to interfere with their ancient customs and usages, 
but to establish them securely in all these, and to afford them 
the means of obtaining redress against any infringement of 
them either by private individuals, by the officers of the Go- 
vernment, or by the Government itself. The reformation then 
introduced conferred on the people of India the benefit of a 
clearly defined written law, and protected them against the 
arbitrary decisions of unjust or incompetent tribunals by decree- 
ing the printing and publishing of all laws, and ordering the 
courts of judicature to be guided only by the laws so printed 
and published. This, in itself, was a great step in advance ; 
although such publicity, as regards the great mass of the people, 
roust always be a dead letter. In all countries it would be 
the same. Here laws are made for the people; but the people 
know nothing of them in posse, or in esse. They leave the 
manipulation to their representatives, who perhaps do not know 
much more. In India, where the representative system does 
not obtain, the draft of every act is published for general infor- 
mation and general criticism. Public bodies, official function- 
aries, public journalists, private individuals, are all constructively 
invited to criticise the labours of the legislative department of 
Government. And it has sometimes happened that the litera- 
ture of the Government Gazette has been so severely handled 
by the public that its authors have taken the hint and aban- 
doned their offspring to the popular discontent. 

We are aware that Mr. Campbell, whose valuable work on 
* Modern India” is now before us—a work which contains more 
authentic information relative to the civil government of the 
country than any volume with which we are acquainted—has 
given a very different account of Lord Cornwallis’ measures of 
reform. ‘“ The instructions given to Lord Cornwallis,” he says, 
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“ were—to put the revenue on a regular and permanent footing, 
and in the administration of justice to conform rather to ‘ sub- 
sisting manners and usages of the people, than to abstract theo- 
ries.. Of these instructions he overdid the one and altogether 
reversed the other.” That is, he conformed to abstract theories 
rather than to the manners and usages of the people. And in 
another passage he says, “ He (Lord Cornwallis) altogether 
ignored the institutions of the country, gave no encouragement 
to decisions out of court and avoidance of law-suits—to agreeing 
with a man’s neighbour whilst in the way with him; but rather 
encouraged all to come to the regular tribunals.” But we 
hardly think that the case is here fairly stated. He certainly 
did not “ ignore the institutions of the country.” The judicial 
regulations were drawn up by Mr., afterwards Sir George, 
Barlow, one of the ablest civilians in the country, who never 
ceased to declare to the day of his death, half a century after- 
wards, that so far from ignoring the institutions of the country, 
it had been the intent of the new system to respect them, to 
secure the people in all their ancient rights and usages, and to 
protect them against the arbitrary exercise of authority which 
the loose unrecorded style of judicature which Lord Cornwallis 
found in vogue on his arrival in the country was too surely 
calculated to encourage. We entirely concur with Mr. Camp- 
bell in opinion, that there is too much system—too much form— 
too much intricacy in the mode of determining suits in the law 
courts established in the Regulation provinces of India. But 
that Lord Cornwallis’ reforms, either fiscal or judicial, were, as 
Mr. Mill has broadly stated and as Mr. Campbell believes, the 
hasty effusions of an inexperienced English aristocrat, knowing 
nothing and caring nothing about native institutions, rights, and 
usages, all true history clearly denies. Shore and Barlow were 
not inexperienced English aristocrats, nor men likely to ignore 
the institutions of the country, and they were the real authors of 
the measures which bear Lord Cornwallis’ name. 

But whatever may be the tendency of the Regulations of 
1793, they are, after the lapse of sixty years, still in active ope- 
ration. They are now, says Mr. Campbell, “ the first on the 
Indian statute-book, and remain in force unless altered by sub- 
sequent enactments: the greater part still subsists to the present 
day. A regular series of regulations was henceforth published, 
and the acts of government of all functionaries were regulated 
by these published laws, and were liable to be judicially called 
in question for their violation or misconstruction.” In other 
words, the Government of India ceased to be a pure despotism. 
If the new code interfered with any existing rights of the natives, 
it conferred upon them rights such as they had never enjoyed 
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before. It removed them beyond the reach of that arbitrary 
exercise of power—“ the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely”—to which they had been habituated from generation to 
generation, and against which it seemed hopeless to struggle. It 
emancipated them from a state of serfdom, which was not merely 
a name; and gave every man within the limits of the Company’s 
dominions the power of pushing a suit even against the Com- 
pany itself, before the ultimate tribunal of the Privy Council of 
Great Britain. At all events a great principle was here esta- 
blished. The judicial system of Lord Cornwallis conferred civil 
liberty upon the people of India, and gave the poorest ryot the 
same legal rights as the proudest soubahdar. 

The Cornwallis systems, we repeat, may not be free from in- 
herent defects, but, in spite of all these defects, it is not, with- 
out a display of bitter prejudice, to be denied, that under the 
government of this benevolent nobleman, the civil administration 
of India assumed a more liberal and enlightened character, and 
was purged of much of the corruption which had tainted it in 
the time of his predecessors. There can be no comparison in 
this respect between India as it was in the time of Warren 
Hastings, and as it is in the present day; and yet the adminis- 
tration is now substantially the same as that which was initiated 
under the government of Lord Cornwallis. We then began 
really to govern India and to bethink ourselves of the welfare 
of the people. But, unhappily, we had something else to do at 
this time. Following up the well-intentioned administrative 
efforts of his predecessors, Lord Wellesley might have done 
much for the people, but there was the integrity of the frontier 
to be preserved, insolent enemies to be chastised, principalities 
to be prostrated and absorbed, new countries to be settled. The 
time of this great statesman was almost wholly occupied with 
what in India is called “ political” business, that is, the work of 
the diplomatist. ‘ He does not seem,” says Mr. Campbell, “ to 
have originated much in the system of domestic management, 
and altogether in internal affairs I should say that he was not a 
great Governor-General. He principally followed in the foot- 
steps of Lord Cornwallis, He was probably too much engaged 
in warlike and political schemes.” These warlike and political 
schemes greatly disquieted the Company. Against all this ex- 
tension of empire they steadfastly set their face. The British Go- 
vernment and the British people adopted the same pacific views ; 
and the extension of our Indian Empire was declared illegal by 
Act of Parliament. But all the united efforts of Leadenhall Street 
and Westminster—all that the City “Courts” and the “ West-end 
people” could do, availed not to control that principle of expan- 
siveness which governed our Indian Empire. As in the early 
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days of British connexion with the East, in spite of every effort 
to maintain no other than mercantile relations with the people— 
in spite of all sorts of recommendations and exhortations against 
land-owning and fort-building, and the accumulation of dead 
stock, we struck root in the soil—as our Indian Empire was 
first established in spite of ourselves, so it was extended in spite 
of ourselves. We did not desire its extension, but for a century, 
under rulers of every possible shade of character—under war- 
like civilians and pacific soldiers—it went on increasing and 
increasing, and has not yet reached its limits. 

It is a common thing to cry out against the Company’s lust 
of dominion ; but there never was a government less greedy of 
conquest. We have seen a smile of incredulity on the lips even 
of intelligent men, when it has been asserted that such acquisi- 
tions as those of the Punjab have been forced upon us. But the 
history of India read aright exhibits a long series of wars, which 
our Indian statesmen have shrunk from as overwhelming cala- 
mities—wars which we have been compelled to prosecute in 
self-defence, and to have avoided which would have been alike 
disastrous and disgraceful. This great scheme of Indian con- 

uest has been one of other and higher designing than our own. 

ts results remain yet to be seen. “ There are many kinds of 
war,” says a modern historian, “and many degrees of heroic 
renown; but the highest praise is due to those who, by their 
victorious arms, have opened new scenes for civilisation, and 
overcome barbarism in some important part of the world.” It 
is hardly yet to be asserted, without something of self-glorifica- 
tion, that this “ highest praise” is due to us; but we have made 
some efforts to deserve it. Until the conqueror has ceased 
from his labour, the civilizer must struggle on, clogged and 
fettered, with halting steps. Hitherto we have enjoyed only brief 
intervals of repose—we have seldom been able to turn our backs 
upon the neighbouring states, and concentre all our thoughts 
upon affairs of internal administration. When, therefore, we 
come to consider the amount of good that has been done for 
India by the Company and their servants, and judge them 
according to the results, we must keep steadily before us the 
great fact, that we have been all this time constructing, as it 
were, the outer walls of the vast edifice of our Indian empire, 
and have had but little time and little money to furnish it with 
the good deeds of domestic improvement. 

Mr. Campbell says that the Indian Government got a bad 
name in the time of Warren Hastings, and have never since 
contrived to re-embellish their tarnished reputation. “ The hard 
thing is,” he writes, “that the ancient accident of Hastings’ 
persecution having given it a bad name, that bad name sticks to 
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it to the present day; and with all its sacrifices, unjustifiable 
sacrifices of legitimate revenue, it is still popularly believed in 
England to be harsh, grasping, and extortionate; and any idle 
or malicious agitator, or newspaper vendor, or hired advocate, 
has but to trump up the most improbable story of oppressed 
ryots, excluded rajas, or ill-used commissariat contractors, and 
it is greedily swallowed by a large portion of the public. Such 
is the misfortune of a bad name, and so little the profit of foolishly 
sacrificing the means of doing real good.” What Mr. Campbell 
means is, that the Company have been somewhat too eager to 
grant compensation to the native princes, whom the retention of 
British rule has ingulfed, and have saddled themselves with 
pensions, which now press very severely on the Indian finances, 
and, therefore, necessarily limit our expenditure on works of 
public improvement or social regeneration. But if the Company 
have erred in this, the error is on the right side. Whatever 
may be our opinion of the relative advantages to the people of 
India of native and British rule, it is certain that the native 
princes have suffered grievously by the establishment of our 
dominion, and that, although their own offences—their own 
treachery and hostility—may, in most cases, have precipitated 
their overthrow, they are still entitled to the compassion of 
their conquerors. It is only the part of a generous enemy so to 
regard the fallen. We admit that the evil is great—we have 
taken upon ourselves the entire cost of governing certain exten- 
sive provinces, from which, so lung as they are burdened with 
the pensions of their old rulers, or the descendants of those 
rulers, we only derive a portion of the revenue. We pay out 
large sums of money to support the selfish luxury of a number 
of idle and unworthy men. But this is the accident of our 
position ; and we do not know how the Company could escape 
from it, without really deserving the reproaches which have un- 
justly been heaped upon them. 

It would appear from the Company’s last general finance 
letter, given in the Appendix to the Commons’ Report on Indian 
Territories, that in the last estimated year, 1850-51, the sum 
paid from the Indian treasury for these pensions, stipends, &c., 
amounts to 2,38,42,505 rupees, or nearly two millions and a half 
of English money. From a sense of justice, or from a feeling 
of compassion, this large sum is distributed among the Princes 
and Chiefs, who have been reduced to dependence and to poverty 
by the establishment of the universal rule of the Company ; and 
we cannot say that we should like to see the item blotted out of 
the Indian balance-sheet. It is, doubtless, an awkward sum to 
pay. A small deficit on the gross accounts of the Company 
would become a large surplus if it had not to be paid. But 
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the exemption would be dearly purchased. It is nothing to the 
point that the Company’s forbearance is but imperfectly under- 
stood—that their policy is said to be grasping and their conduct 
rapacious, in spite of this exercise of clemency. Candid and en- 
lightened men do not apply these epithets to the Company. That 
there is a vast amount of ignorance in the country, relative to 
the general character of British rule in the East, we regretfully 
admit. ‘The Company themselves, we are inclined to believe, 
are partly responsible for this. ‘They have not been sufficiently 
jealous of their own reputations. One of their own servants, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, a gentleman known to the many as a 
philosophic writer, to the few as one of the assistant-examiners 
at the India House—expressed before the Committee of the 
House of Lords his belief, that no Government in the world 
takes so little trouble to justify itself, directly or indirectly, 
through the medium of the press, as the Government of the East 
India Company ; in fact, that it is altogether the “ best abused” 
Government under the sun. And yet a highly intelligent 
writer like Mr. Campbell accuses the Government of want of 
moral courage, in not daring to take, without any abatement, 
the revenues of the countries they have conquered. Mr. 
Campbell is, perhaps, a little too much of an annexationist—a 
little too much of an absorptionist. But it is not to be denied 
that the Company have seriously crippled their finances, and 
limited their means of internal improvement, by rejecting that 
grasping policy, and abstaining from that rapacious conduct 
with which they are so recklessly charged by writers and speakers, 
who either do not care to possess themselves of the truth, or do 
care maliciously to outrage it. 

We believe that in this matter the East India Company have 
acted righteously ; and, except in so far as under the operation 
of time, a gradual reduction may be effected in the amount of 
pensions and stipends paid to the native Princes and Chiefs, we 
would not wish to see the financial -position of the Company 
improved by the excision of this very troublesome item of “ ge- 
neral charges” from their yearly account. The great desideratum 
is a reduction of these monstrous items known as “ extraordinary 
military charges,” and “ excess during war” of ordinary military 
charges, In the twelve years, from 1839-40 to 1850-51 inclusive, 
these charges amounted to nearly twenty-nine millions of our 
money. ‘lo this is to be added the increased interest on the 
increased debt, contracted in consequence of our extensive 
military operations, amounting during that series of years to 
nearly six millions more of our English money. In the year 
1836, soon after the commencement of the present charter, the 
amount of the Indian debt was less than thirty millions, In 
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1850 it was forty-seven millions. How this was brought about 
is easily seen. “A rapid reduction,” says the Company’s last 
finance-letter, “‘ was effected in the debts from 1834 to 1836. 
This was accomplished by the application of a portion of the 
Company’s commercial assets to that object. The large surplus 
revenue obtained in the three succeeding years, from 1835-6 to 
1837-8, proportionately increased the Indian cash balances, and 
obviated the necessity of borrowing funds for the Afghan ex- 
sedition. The debt was therefore not materially increased 
Sonn the years 1836 and 1840, ‘Towards the close of the 
year 1840-41, the cash balances had, however, fallen too low to 
sustain the heavy demands which continued to press on the 
treasury; recourse was therefore had to the money market. A 
five per cent. loan was accordingly opened in 1841, and closed 


in January 1843, upwards of five crores of rupees (millions of 


pounds) having been subscribed to it within that period. ‘This 
supply had become necessary by the revolt in Caubul, in the 
winter of 1841, and the downfal of the power of Shah Soojah, 
which occasioned the most serious disasters to the British arms. 
Measures of retaliation in punishment for the treachery and 
murders committed by the Afghans, were promptly and success- 
fully executed by our army within the following year, 1842. The 
war with Scinde, which had likewise occurred, having also ter- 
minated, your government were enabled to close the five per 
cent. loan, Affairs having thus assumed a brighter aspect, you 
(the Indian government) considered, that the deficiency which 
still continued, though reduced in amount, might be supplied 
by a loan bearing a lower rate of interest. A new four per cent. 
Joan was accordingly advertised, and kept open from February 
1843 to October 1846, the produce of which was about two and 
a-half crores of rupees. Supplies being, however, more urgently 
required for the new Sikh war than could be obtained for this 
rate of interest, you were compelled to re-open the five per cent. 
loan, and you continued to receive subscriptions, at this rate of 
interest, to the 7th April 1851, being two years after the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab to the British dominions. The subscriptions, 
from the re-opening of the five per cent. loan, in October 1846, 
to its closing in April 1851, amounted to eight and a half crores 
of rupees, It will be observed that the increase of debt between 
the year 1839, when the expenses of the Afghan war pressed so 
heavily on the finances, and the commercial assets had become 
exhausted, and the year 1850, when the Punjab war had termi- 
nated, amounted to £16,676,902, of which five-sixths was bor- 
rowed at an interest of five per cent.” 

This is the Company’s official account of the progress of their 
pecuniary embarrassments since the commencement of that un- 
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just and calamitous war which buried our soldiers by thousands, 
and our treasure by millions, in the deep defiles of Afghanistan, 
At the commencement of what is still known as “ the present 
charter,” the financial position of the Company was easy and 
encouraging. ‘The abandonment of the China trade had given 
them that great desideratum of nations and of men—“ money in 
hand :” Lord William Bentinck had reduced the expenses of 
the Company’s establishment to a judicious minimum: there 
was peace everywhere around us: it seemed that a brighter 
day than the country had ever known was about to dawn upon 
India: sounder opinions and higher principles were beginning 
to regulate the measures of British administrators in the East : 
the claims of the people of the soil and the obligations of their 
Christian rulers were more distinctly recognised and better un- 
derstood; and the man to whom Lord William Bentinck had 
handed over the reins of government was supposed to be laud- 
ably eager to promote the development of the resources of the 
country, to apply our surplus finances to great reproductive 
works, to encourage and more substantially to aid all well- 
directed schemes for the education of the people—in a word, to 
devote himself, heart and soul, to works of beneficence, whether 
tending to advance the commercial prosperity or the social re- 
generation of the country. But the great Afghan calamity 
stood up before him. There was no longer any money, there 
was no longer any time, for works of quiet beneficence. Every 
rupee in the treasury, every thought of the British ruler, was 
henceforth to be devoted to the prosecution of a war, the gigan- 
tic iniquity of which was only to be equalled by its astounding 
folly. The surplus was converted into a deficit. New loans 
were opened. The debt was swollen with alarming rapidity ; 
and for a while a general paralysis descended upon the promised 
amelioration of the country. 

The war in Sindh and the war in the Punjab followed. They 
were both, the one more directly than the other, the seguele of 
the war in Afghanistan; and those works of internal improve- 
ment, for which we looked so long with eager expectancy, 
were arrested for a longer space. There was then again a brief 
cessation of hostilities, and then far down at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the great Indian world another war—a war with the 
Burmese Empire—broke out to impede and embarrass us again. 
A previous war against the same barbarous power had cost us 
fifteen millions of money and more lives than we shall number, 
lest we should be charged with exaggeration. We gained by it 
a tract of country, the pestiferous exhalations of which for many 
years were so deadly that a large proportion of those who were 
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compelled to serve there, left their bones on its marshy plains. 
The second Burmese Empire, it is understood, will be followed 
by the annexation of the great province of Pegu, the possession 
of which will, in all human probability, soon drive us into an- 
other war, to be followed by the appropriation of the whole of 
the Burmese Empire ; and then, perhaps, the Kingdom of Siam 
will also be ingulfed. We may have obtained a final boundary 
on the north-west, but farther extension of empire towards the 
south-east seems to be inevitable, however much, humanly 
speaking, it is to be deplored. 

It seems that since the commencement of the Company’s pre- 
sent lease of the Indian Empire, an extent of territory, in dif- 
ferent parts of India, amounting in all to 167,013 square miles, 
has been added to their dominions, This area includes a po- 
pulation estimated at 8,572,630 human beings; but it is not 
improbable that the calculation somewhat falls short of the fact. 
All this extension of empire makes the Company poorer than 
before. Newly acquired provinces are seldom or never pro- 
ductive. Take for example the case of Sindh. In the first 
financial year after its annexation, it cost the Company 67 lakhs 
of rupees, or £670,000, exclusive of the cost of the regular 
troops. The last estimate—that for 1850-51—shows a deficit 
of between 15 and 16 lakhs. But the Company write, “ We 
are afraid that this is a more sanguine view than the expendi- 
ture of preceding years would justify us in adopting at present, 
as the cost of the province of Scinde, exclusive of the expense 
of the regular troops of the Scinde division of the army, which 
we estimate at 20 lakhs more at least.”—And then they proceed 
to say that 20 lakhs (or £200,000) per annum may be assumed 
as the expense of maintaining Scinde, exclusive of the cost of the 
regular troops. The stipends of the fallen Ameers amount to three 
lakhs of rupees, which brings the cost of management and pro- 
tection (without the charges of the regular army) to the sum of 
£170,000 in excess of the gross receipts. The annexation of 
Sattarah—a petty principality about which so much stir has been 
made—costs the “ grasping” Company 34 lakhs of rupees a-year. 
The Punjab, on the last estimated financial year, yielded, with- 
out reference to the cost of the regular troops, a surplus of 143 
lakhs of rupees. It is believed, however, that the expenditure, 
in succeeding years, will fall short of the amount estimated, and 
that the revenues on the other hand will increase, under the 
benign influence of an effective system of canal irrigation. 
We have given the results of the official calculations, which 
differ, in respect of the Punjabee balance-shect, very materially 
from those of Mr. Campbell, who, in his able chapter on Finance, 
makes out a surplus of more than 130 lakhs of rupees, in favour 
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of our new acquisition ; and as this is precisely the amount of 
the gross revenue of the Punjab, in the Company’s accounts, 
the Diseunes is the more astounding. The difference, how- 
ever, between the two accounts is somewhat reduced, when it is 
seen that Mr. Campbell includes the revenue of the states ac- 
quired by the first war, and which are credited at 50 lakhs of 
rupees to the revenues of the N.W. Provinces. But as the ex- 
penses of management are to be carried to account per contra, 
we can hardly estimate the balance at more than 35 lakhs of 
rupees, which being deducted from Mr, Campbell’s 135, (or 
£1,359,440), leaves still a surplus of a hundred lakhs, whilst the 
Company estimate it at only fifteen. The fact is, that Mr. 
Campbell estimates the expense of managing the Punjab (that 
is, the country acquired by the last war) at £380,000, while the 
Company’s financiers set it down at a sum exceeding £960,000. 

How so accurate a writer as Mr. Campbell should have fallen 
into this error, is only intelligible on the supposition that being 
a vehement annexationist, his wish is father to the thought of 
the productiveness of the Punjab, and that he looks at the 
finances of this favoured country with as penetrating a vision 
as that which enabled Sir William Napier to discover the Sindh 
surplus, discernible as it is to no vulgar eyes. We can hardly 
afford, however, to enter into these details. Our object is, in 
this place, merely to show that the grasping propensities with 
which the Company are charged, enable them only to realize an 
absolute loss, whenever they are compelled to annex new terri- 
tories to their already overgrown Empire, and that all these 
acquisitions have a tendency to swallow up the surplus revenue 
derived from the settled provinces, and to delay from time to 
time those measures of national improvement which increase 
the productiveness of the soil and the happiness of the people, 
and at the same time contribute largely to the treasury of the 
state. No sooner are we beginning to think of that judicious 
expenditure of public money on a ceded or conquered country, 
which will enable it in time to cover the expenses of manage- 
ment, and to contribute to the general purposes of government, 
than a new war, followed by the annexation of a new province, 
swallows up all our money again, and the enrichment of the 
older possession is indefinitely postponed, whilst the younger is 
consuming all our substance and occupying all our thoughts. 
The money which we now might spend on the improvement of 
the Punjab, must be appropriated to the “annexation of Pegu.” 

When, therefore, we come to consider the internal adminis- 
tration of India, and to inquire what the Company and their 
servants have done to increase the prosperity of the country 
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and ameliorate the condition of the people, it must never be 
forgotten that our Indian Empire has all this time been extend- 
ing itself in every direction, and that its rulers have never, for 
any continued season of repose, been able to devote either time 
or money to purposes of uninterrupted domestic improvement. 
For more than half a century the unchanging tenor of the 
Company’s instructions to their servants in India has been of 
the most pacific character. They have exhorted their rulers, 
ever in the same unvarying strain, to turn their backs upon all 
foreign states, and to concentre their thoughts upon the internal 
amelioration of the country already in their hands. They have 
done this with as much sincerity as consistency—but always 
with the same unfortunate results. It is not that the Company 
is grasping. It is that their designs have been over-ruled, and 
that Providence has decreed that the integrity of the British 
Empire in the East shall not be accomplished until other 
countries and other people, than those with which we have 
desired to connect ourselves, shall have been brought under our 
rule. 

But although the good results of our internal administration 
are scanty in comparison with what they would have been had 
we not been almost incessantly occupied with the work of exter- 
nal construction, and had not that enforced enlargement of 
empire consumed all our financial means, it is not to be con- 
cealed that they are all obstacles and impediments, fairly con- 
sidered, sufficient to enable us to give an account of our steward- 
ship, by no means to be rendered with shame. The Govern- 
ment of India has been, and is, a great experiment. We believe 
that it has been conscientiously made. Doubtless, we have 
been precipitated into some errors, and the result of our efforts 
has often fallen short of the goodness of our intentions. But 
there is no signal aggregate of failure to deplore. We have 
done something at least for the benefit of the people. And it 
may be doubted whether any machinery of government to which 
that vast empire could be subjected, would act more beneficially 
than that which is at present in operation. 

It is with no violent presumption we assert that not one of the 
many writers and speakers, who denounce the grasping policy 
of the East India Company, and declare them to be altogether 
unprofitable servants, believes that any other European power 
would govern India, with such benevolent intentions and such 
beneficent results, as the British conquerors to whom the coun- 
try has been so inscrutably entrusted. What, for example, 
would be the condition of India under Russian rule? If our 
Eastern Empire is ever to fall into other hands, the hands which 
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are to snatch it away from us are by common consent pro- 
nounced to be those of the Czar. Whilst we are writing this, a 
curious anecdote is related to us, illustrative of the feeling with 
which the moral and social improvement of the people would 
probably be regarded by our Northern rivals, A Russian prince, 
recently travelling in India, was conversing with one of our 
political officers on the subject of the suppression of Suttee—or 
the immolation of Hindoo widows. The English officer had 
recently been engaged, with all the ardour of a philanthropic 
mind, and the energy of a strong understanding, in the good 
work of endeavouring to persuade certain native chiefs to follow 
the example set in the British territories, and to suppress the hor- 
rid custom throughout the independent Rajpoot states. The Rus- 
sian prince listened to the recital of the Englishman’s endeavours 
and his earnest expressions of hope of eventual success; but 
instead of giving utterance to any admiration of the one, or any 
sympathy with the other, he said deprecatingly, that he thought 
it was a pity to interfere with anything so romantic; for that, 
in proportion as customs of this kind were suppressed, the 
natives of India would cease to be an interesting people. We 
can imagine the boundless astonishment of the humane English 
officer, and the revulsion of feeling which followed the first 
shock of surprise. 

But we wish rather to speak of the positive merits of the 
British Indian Government, for, after all, it is little to the pur- 
pose to say that other European powers, in all probability, 
would not treat the natives of India halfas well as ourselves, It is 
more to the purpose to assert that not one of our Crown colonies 
is so well governed as the Indian dependency, whose condition 
we are now considering; but even this is not the matter at issue. 
The Crown colonies have been notoriously misgoverned ; and 
for no reason more than this, that the administration of our 
numerous colonial possessions is directed and controlled by men, 
who often, so far from being acquainted with all the numerous 
dependencies committed to their care, have no knowledge of any 
one of them. Now, we are afraid it must be said that incom- 
petent men find their way to the Board of Control as often as 
they do to the Colonial office. Indeed, when a new Ministry is 
in course of construction, the Board of Control is often re- 
garded as a sort of refuge for the destitute, in which candidates 
for office, whose general claims are not to be denied, are fre- 
quently stowed away without any kind of reference to individual 
qualifications for the proper discharge of the duties of that 
especial office. In fact, it would seem that a statesman cannot 
know too little about India to preside at the India Board. 
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Within the last year there have been three Presidents of the 
Board of Control, not one of whom was qualified for the office 
by the antecedents of official life. There have been six Secre- 
taries within the same space of time, only one of whom can be 
said to have been duly trained for the business of the India 
Board. The inference from this is, that the Ministers of the 
Crown, to whatsoever section of party they may belong, either 
regard the good government of India as a matter of small 
account, or have such unlimited faith in the ability and integrity 
of the Directors of the East India Company, that they conceive 
that any respectable statesman—any used-up Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or Master of the Mint, is good enough to play 
dummy at Cannon Row, and endorse the proceedings of the 
Court. 

And in this latter view of the case, perhaps the judgment 
would not be an erroneous one. The Court of Directors of the 
East India Company is composed of twenty-four gentlemen, the 
majority of whom bring to the council-table of the India House 
a large amount of Indian experience. Many of them have 
earned for themselves niches in history, and contributed largely 
to the success of those measures which have built up our Indian 
empire on its present secure foundation. Under the present 
Charter Act, which has now nearly attained its legitimate age of 
twenty years, only one new Director has been elected of other 
than Indian antecedents. The Secretaries, men of high ability, 
have spent nearly all their lives in the India House, and are 
thoroughly acquainted with all the details of Indian administra- 
tion. The stream of government flows on quietly and uninter- 
ruptedly, and in no devious channels. There are no abrupt 
transitiohs—no elimination of new speculative opinions. It is 
not a Whig Administration at Lady-day—a Tory at Midsum- 
mer—a coalition at Christmas. The principles of the Court of 
Directors have been substantially the same for the last fifty 
years—almost we might write, for the last century—modified 
and improved only by those influences, which the general pro- 
gress of civilisation and Christianity bring to bear upon all 
governing bodies. The East India Company never has been— 
never can be—the representative of a party. It stands, indeed, 
an impassable barrier between Party and the distant millions 
who know not Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conservatives, 
Free-traders and Protectionists, even by name. Party is a great 
enemy to good government. Ignorance is a still greater. The 
Directors of the East India Company are over-ridden and 
oppressed by neither. That the Government of our vast Indian 
possessions should be in the hands of men who know what is 
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good for the country, and have no sinister motives to conceal or 
vitiate their knowledge, is surely a great thing. If then the 
Ministers of the day are careless of the matter of qualification in 
their Presidents and Secretaries of the Board of Control, because 
they recognise the high qualifications of the Court of Directors, 
and would leave the government of India entirely in the hands 
of that competent body, we are not sure that the judgment, 
upon which such practice is based, could be declared an errone- 
ous one. 

But incompetency and inactivity do not always go together. 
It by no means follows that an English statesman, because he 
knows nothing about India, will be, on that account, more will- 
ing to defer to the opinions of those who do. Indeed, in practice 
the very opposite of this is too often the apparent result, It re- 
quires some knowledge to enable a man to defer, at the right 
time, to the opinions of those who know more than himself. 
The most ignorant are often the most self-sufficient. Doubtless, 
men may be appointed to the chiefship of the Board of Control 
wanting sagacity or candour to recognise the vast experience 
and the high integrity of a Charles Grant, or the comprehensive 
intelligence and sturdy independence of a Henry St. George 
Tucker. In most cases, indeed, it will happen that the greater 
the knowledge and experience in Cannon Row, the greater the 
deference that will be paid to the authority of the India House, 
We would much rather see at the India Board a competent and 
experienced Indian statesman, and we feel assured that the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company would rather act in concert 
with such a statesman than with a new man sent to the Board 
of Control, because there is no convenient place for him else- 
where. Between the former and the Court of Directors there is 
likely to be less antagonism. It is no small thing to know when 
to interfere and when to abstain from interfering. We by no 
means desire to see the Ministerial element entirely omitted 
from the constitution of the Indian Government. We believe 
that the present mixed machinery of administration is the best 
that could be devised. But we claim that the importance of the 
trust should be duly regarded by our British Cabinets—that the 
Board of Control should not be used asa refuge for destitute 
Ministers, who have been tried in other departments and found 
wanting—that the East India Company should not be over- 
ridden by the ignorance and caprice of a man, who probably 
does not know whether a Rajah is a Hindoo or a Mussulman 
prince, who would look for Tanjore in the map somewhere on 
the banks of the Jumna, and wonder whether the Suddur 
Nizamut Adawlut were aJudicial or a Revenue Court. If it be 
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desirable to vest the controlling authority in a Minister of the 
Crown—and with certain restrictions and modifications of the 
existing system we believe it to be desirable—it is surely expe- 
dient also that the controlling Minister should be selected on 
account of his qualifications for that especial office, and that 
those qualifications should not be lightly considered. In other 
words, if we are to have a President of the Board of Control at 
all, we have a right to ask for a competent one. 

But from the levity, with which this important appointment is 
ordinarily made, we may at least derive one useful lesson. It is 
plain that the interests of India are very lightly regarded by 
the Ministers of the Crown; and that any greater infusion of 
the Ministerial or Home element into the constitution of the 
Indian Government, would therefore be extremely prejudicial to 
the interests of the country. It is very uncommon to see any- 
thing like a genuine manifestation of interest in.an Indian ques- 
tion in either House of Parliament. A speech must occasion- 
ally be made, especially at certain epochs, when the “ whirligig 
of Time” brings round the closing years of a Charter.—But how 
dull and lifeless it is—how full of the learning cf hand-books 
and encyclopedias—how gravid with cut-and-dried details, 
strung together perhaps by the great man’s private secretary ; 
and of commonplace opinions, such as any student at Hailey- 
bury or at the Hindoo College of Calcutta would express in an 
academical essay, with greater earnestness of purpose and greater 
vigour of style. Nothing of Indian parentage seems to excite 
any interest in our English Ministers but a war. And when 
there is a war in India, it is carried on by the Board of Control 
in concert with the Foreign Secretary and other colleagues. 
The Court of Directors, as a body, have nothing to do with it. 
They do not know anything about it. It is in what is called 
the “ Secret Department ;” and the business of the Secret 
Department is initiated by the Board of Control. 

There is something in this war-making which stirs the 
apathetic and rouses the inactive; and we have no doubt that 
even an inert President of the Board of Control finds it very 
pretty pastime. But here it is that the obvious intent of the 
present mixed system of government seems to be frustrated in 

ractice. It is intended that the Court of Directors of the East 
Tndia Company should be a hinderance to the absolutism of the 
Board of Control, and that the Supreme Council of India 
should control the absolutism of the Governor-General of India. 
But the Governor-General leaves his council behind him—re- 
= to the neighbourhood of the seat of war, or otherwise iso- 
ates himself, and corresponds with the “ Secret Committee,” 
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which in fact is the Board of Control; whilst the latter autho- 
rity makes peace or war, directs the assembling of armies and 
the annexation of provinces, and compels the members of the 
Secret Committee to sign the despatches he dictates. It is by 
the Court of Directors and by the Indian Councils that the real 
interests of India are best understood; it is in these bodies that 
the knowledge and experience necessary to such understanding 
is to be found. We should be glad, therefore, to see such a modi- 
fication of the existing system, or rather such a practical recogni- 
tion of the obvious intent of the Legislature in framing the pre- 
sent constitution of Indian government, as would bring this 
knowledge and experience fairly to bear not only upon questions 
of internal administration, but upon questions of peace and war. 
Some terrible lessons have already been taught us—some ter- 
rible warnings have been uttered. By a British statesman, re- 
gardless of the opinions of the Kast India Company, and by a 
Governor-General who had shaken off the trammels of his 
Council, the war in Afghanistan was made. Had the voice 
either of Court or Council been sufficiently potential, that stu- 
pendous calamity would never have been written down in the 
mighty annals of the world. 

We return then to the point from which we started, to repeat, 
that any diminution of the administrative power of the East 
India Company would be extremely injurious to the interests of 
the people of India. The Company have ever shewn them- 
selves eager to promote the internal welfare of their provinces, 
by husbanding their financial resources in such a manner as to 
provide an adequate surplus for the construction of those great 
reproductive works which so mightily contribute to the wealth 
of the country and the prosperity of the people. It is not fairly 
chargeable to them, that the Treasury of India has been drained 
by exhausting wars. What they have done for the people bears 
but a small proportion to what they would have done, if the 
limits of their empire had been attained, and the revenues had 
been at their disposal. As it is, therefore, we repeat that they 
must be judged with reference to the circumstances under 
which they have been compelled to act—circumstances over 
which, it is no unmeaning formula to say, “they have had 
no control.” They have not even now a settled frontier—they 
cannot even now devote themselves uninterruptedly to the good 
work of internal administration. But still what they have done, 
and are doing, whilst the boundary of their empire has been in 
process of extension, and new provinces have been passing 
under their rule, has been no light matter. The rhetorical 
taunt of Edmund Burke, which has been stereotyped for the 
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use of his successors in invective, would not have been uttered 
at all if he had lived in these days; and yet it is repeated by 
men who will not remember, that though the words remain un- 
changed, the occasion of them has long passed away. Many 
noble monuments of our rule should we leave behind us if the 
last day of the expiring Charter were to be the last day of our 
Indian dominion. 

The Parliamentary Committees, which have commenced their 
investigation of the great subject of Indian Government, have 
divided it into eight different heads of inquiry, which are thus 
particularized in their Reports :— 


“1, The authorities and agencies for administering the government 
of India at home and in India respectively. 

2. The military and naval establishments of India—character, ex- 
tent, and cost. 

3. The income and expenditure of the British-Indian empire, 
shewing the produce of the territorial revenues and of all 
other sources of income; and the modes of assessing and 
levying each in the respective territories and districts ; also 
the progress of trade and navigation in India. 

4. The judicial establishments of British India, European and 
native; the modes of administering justice, civil and crimi- 
nal, and the working of the system as exhibited by tables of 
trials, appeals, and decisions. 

5. The measures adopted, and the institutions established and en- 
dowed for the promotion of education in India. 

6. Works of local improvement executed, in progress, and now 
under consideration. 

7. Ecclesiastical provision for the diffusion of Christian spiritual 
instruction. 

8. Miscellaneous topics of inquiry.” 


Upon the first of these topics only has the investigation been 
brought to a close; and the result is, that the committees in 
both Houses have reported on the “ favourable tenor of the 
evidence with respect to the operation of the Act 3 William IV., 
cap. 85, so far as it regards the administration of the govern- 
ment of India by the East India Company, as trustees under 
the control of the Crown.” It is mainly to this one leading 
topic of inquiry that we have hitherto directed our own atten- 
tion. Mr. Campbell’s work on “ Modern India” relates mainly 
to the machinery of government and the Company’s civil esta- 
blishments in India. It is to future Parliamentary Blue-books 
that we must look for a detailed account of the ameliorative ef- 
fects, physical and moral, of the Company, unless some experi- 
enced writer should undertake to produce a popular digest of 
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the mass of information relating to these interesting matters, 
which will inflate the parliamentary folios to be looked for in 
the course of the year. 

In the meanwhile, however, on a few of these great works we 
may briefly touch in the present place. A great deal of valu- 
able information, which it is important to disseminate at the 
present time, has been thrown together by the intelligent officer 
at the head of the statistical department of the India House ; 
and from these statistics we may gather some just idea of the 
principal material works which have been completed or com- 
menced in India, since the present charter-act was passed by the 
British Legislature. In the list are to be found no magnifi- 
cent public buildings—no mighty palatial edifices—no regal 
cenotaphs—no gorgeous specimens of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The new cathedral at Calcutta has sprung up within 
this time, but it is not to be accounted among the Ae of the 
East India Company. Indeed, it must be admitted, that for the 
embellishment of the land, the Company have hitherto done 
little. Their works are of a plain, inornate character. They 
have the stamp of utilitarianism upon them, but they make very 
little show. The time has not yet come for the consideration of 
the Beautiful. But beautiful, doubtless, are the results of many 
of those useful works to which the Company have applied their 
finances, whenever they have had money to spend. There is 
nothing suggestive of picturesque associations in the two words, 
Roads and Canals. But they are mighty instruments of civilisa- 
tion. Perhaps the Russian prince who bewailed our efforts to 
clear away the dense moral wilderness with which the people of 
India have for ages been surrounded, would also deplore our en- 
deavours to conquer the material jungle and render it common- 
place and unpicturesque by improving the means of internal 
communication and fertilizing the land by an improved system 
of water supply. But if the English, driven from India by any 
great physical or moral revolution, should leave behind them only 
the great trunk road from Calcutta to Kurnaul—or, as it soon 
will extend, from Calcutta to Peshawur—and the great Ganges 
canal, it can never be said by a future Government, that they 
have not left behind them no traces of beneficent rule. 

The great Trunk Road from Calcutta to our north-western 
frontier—a metalled or Macadamized road—will in its integrity 
extend along a line of 1423 miles—965 of which have been al- 
ready completed. The cost of construction has been estimated 
at £1000 per mile: and the annual outlay for keeping the whole 
in repair will be £50,000. Another great road from Bombay to 
Agra, and another from Calcutta to Bombay, are also in course 
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of construction. The length of the former is 734 miles—that of 
the latter 1170. These roads are not Macadamized, except in 
particular parts. The cost of the former is estimated at £330 
per mile, and the latter at £500. These calculations exclude 
the cost of convict labour, which is largely employed upon the 
work, and the salaries of the Company’s regular servants who 
superintend them. 

By these roads Agra, Bombay, and Calcutta are united; and 
from the former place a communication is opened up to the 
very borders of Afghanistan. But besides these great under- 
takings, a vast number of cross-roads have been constructed— 
everywhere facilitating the internal traffic of the country. A 
line of railway in each of the three Presidencies has been sanc- 
tioned, and already, under a government guarantee, are these 
“sage works in progress. It will be no small thing in itself if a 
ine of railways, uniting all the capitals of India, should remind 
a future generation of Hindoos that the science of the white man, 
on their trackless plains, annihilated time and space. But a 
work still more marvellous than this is about to bewilder the 
understandings of our untutored Indian subjects. The electric 
telegraph will soon be in active operation. ines of wires con- 
necting Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, Simla, and Lahore, 
will flash from one point to another the commands of Govern- 
ment, and the tidings of great events; and the shroffs in the 
Calcutta bazaar, at a trifling cost, may convey intelligence to 
their correspondents, five hundred miles off, in less time than it 
now takes them to write a letter of advice. 

But, perhaps, of all the material works which the English in 
India have constructed, there are none which will contribute 
more largely to the general improvement of the country, than 
our canals of irrigation in those fine provinces of upper India 
where the water-supply is precarious. A memorandum on this 
subject, prepared in the Statistical Department of the India 
House, contains so much that it is important and interesting to 
know, that we transcribe it entire :— 

“The whole volume of water from the rivers of the Himalayas, 
available for irrigation, has been estimated at about 24,000 cubic feet 
per second in the dry season, viz. :— 


Ganges, ‘ . ; : 6,750 
Jumna, ‘ ; : ‘ 2,870 
Ravee, 2 ; . : 3,000 
Chenaub, . ‘ ‘ : 5,000 
Sutlej at Rooper, . ‘ ‘ 2,500 
Jhelum, . “ . , 4,000 
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‘‘ Each cubic foot per second has been found adequate for the annual 
irrigation of 218 acres of land, but as one-third only of a district is 
usually irrigated, the remainder bearing dry crops not requiring irri- 
gation, a cubic foot of water per second would be sufficient for the 
irrigation of 654 acres, or about one British square mile ; a surface of 
24,000 square miles may therefore be ultimately irrigated by these 
rivers. 

“ Of the entire volume of water hitherto running waste, one portion 
has already been applied to purposes of irrigation. The whole stream 
of the Jumna has been diverted from the main channel into two 
canals, called the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals. 


Miles. 

The length of the Western Canal, with its 
branches, extends to . j . 425 
That of the Eastern, to : ‘ 155 
Total, 580 


* The Ganges Canal is rapidly advancing to completion. Its main 
object is the irrigation of the North-Western Provinces. A ridge of 
land rises slightly above the level of the adjacent country, and runs 
along the centre of the boat, sloping down on the one side to the 
Jumna, and on the other to the Ganges. The canal has been construct- 
ed on the top of this to the vicinity of Allyghur, whence it diverges 
in two channels, one to Cawnpore, and the other to Humeerpore, 
vid Etawa, with three offsets termed the Futteghur, Bolundshuhur, 
and Coel branches. 

“ The total length of the canal, with its branches, will be 810 miles, 
viz. :— 


Hurdwar to Allyghur, . ‘ ‘ 180 
Allyghur to Cawnpore, , ° 170 
Allyghur to Humeerpore, ‘ . 180 
Branch to Futteghur, . ‘ . 170 
Branch to Bolundshuhur, 4 ‘ 60 
Branch to Coel, 7 a . 50 

810 


“ The total cost of the canal is estimated at £1,555,548, of which 
£722,556 has been already expended. It is believed that water will 
be admitted in the main lines in the course of next year.” 


Another important work in progress is the Baree Dooab 
Canal, which, under the superintendence of Colonel Napier, is 
beginning to span the most important tracts of the Punjab. 
Unless present appearances are strangely deceptive, that newly- 
acquired country will, in the course of a few years, exhibit the 
finest illustration of the benign influence of British rule to be 
found in the entire range of the territorial history of the East. 
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But it is not only through such works as these that the bene- 
ficence of the Company’s rule has influenced the lives of the 
teeming millions of Hindostan. We have even greater works 
to boast of than these victories over arid soils and other material 
obstructions—works of moral regeneration, triumphs of reason 
and humanity, great successes accomplished by the benevolent 
energies of Christian gentlemen, in the face of all such difficul- 
ties and denials as are ever thrown in the way of social progress 
by ignorance and superstition, and the gross selfishness of men 
with vested interests in barbarism and falsehood. It was no easy 
work that we set ourselves when we attempted to root out the 
inhuman practices which have so long defiled the religion of the 
Hindoos, and to prevent a nation, grown grey in horrid super- 
stition, from perpetrating the rankest crimes under the shelter of 
a cruel and irrational faith. There were many difficulties, but 
not the least of them was this,—that many large-minded men, 
whose humane and rational instincts urged them forward, un- 
hesitatingly and uncompromisingly, to make war upon these 
barbarous superstitions, were restrained and embarrased by the 
feeling that the English ruler had constructively pledged himself 
to his native subjects to respect the religion and the customs of 
the country. Men there were, too,—not large-minded, not Chris- 
tian in anything but name,—who thought, or affected to think, 
the Hindoos a very moral and religious people, and argued that 
it would be better to leave them and their customs alone. The 
opinions of the latter were of small account; but the “ good 
faith” of the British Government was a great matter—it was 
to be upheld in all its purity and integrity; and many candid 
conscientious men were embarrassed and perplexed when they 
came to array on one side the consideration of their abstract 
duties as civilized and Christian men, and on the other the obliga- 
tion of respecting the pledges under the shelter of which the people 
of India had submitted themselves to our rule. It was necessary 
under such circumstances to do nothing hastily and precipitately. 
It was necessary to inquire and examine—to ascertain what were 
really articles of religious faith, and what the mere after-grafts 
of a venal priesthood, or a pride-inflated aristocracy. Know- 
ledge, therefore, preceded action. Oriental scholarship was 
made the handmaiden of civilisation. It was a great thing to 
learn what the old Hindoo lawgivers had really taught, what 
their religious books really inculcated. And in time it came to 
pass that English gentlemen better understood the scriptures of 
the people than their own most learned Brahmins, and could 
prove that much of the iniquity, supposed to be encouraged or 
sanctioned by their religion, had the support of nothing better 
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than a modern interpolation, or a false reading of an ancient 
passage. 

All this aided us greatly ; and little by little we rose in Chris- 
tian courage, and dared to do right. For years and years we 
had suffered in our own provinces, almost, indeed, under the 
shadow of the vice-regal palace of Calcutta, the Hindoo widow 
to ascend the funeral pile of her husband, and stimulated by 
selfish relatives and corrupt priests, to devote herself to a cruel 
death, sitting with the head of the rotting corpse in her lap, 
whilst the flames gathered around her. We were bound to re- 
spect the religious rites and the social usages of the people, and 
so we suffered these fearful murders to be committed at our very 
doors. The habitual murder of infant female children among 
certain tribes—a system which in some parts of the country had 
reduced the female population to a small per centage on the gross 
amount—had also gone on from generation to generation, with- 
out hinderance or interruption. No effort had been made to 
arrest the desolating evil. It was little known—not at all un- 
derstood. The Rajpoots believed that they had an undoubted 
right to poison their daughters as soon as they were born. But 
in process of time earnest-minded and bold-hearted men arose to 
suppress these great iniquities. The Home-government encour- 
aged their efforts. Suttee, in our own provinces, was utterly 
abolished under the government of Lord William Bentinck. And 
what had been done authoritatively within our own dominions, 
we attempted to effect by expostulation and discouragement in 
the native states. Female infanticide, if not altogether extir- 
pated, has been much diminished in all parts of India. In our 
own provinces it does not exist at all. Thuggee, another hideous 
evil—the systematic professional strangling of unsuspecting men 
—has, by a series of vigorous well-directed efforts, been almost 
entirely struck down and demolished. The great murder-gangs 
have been broken up. The whole system, with all its religious 
rites and ceremonial observances, has been thoroughly laid 
bare and anatomized ; and it cannot stand up against the perfect 
knowledge which we have acquired of the dreadful subject. 
The human sacrifices, once so common in the Khond and other 
countries, have been suppressed; much has been done to dis- 
courage the barbarous customs and fearful orgies with which 
some of the Hindoo festivals are celebrated. And for many years 
now has the general tendency of British administration in India 
been towards the extinction of all the unholy rites and criminal 
practices which defile the religious and social systems of the 
people among whom we dwell. It may be very true that more 
might have been done, but it may fairly be doubted whether 
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any other race of conquerors would have accomplished half as 
much. 

External efforts, such as these, for the suppression of iniquities 
so long tacitly encouraged by the English in India, are worthy 
of all commendation. Doubtless they have done much to ad- 
vance the moral and social improvement of the people; but 
more must be looked for from our internal efforts. ‘The real in- 
fluence must be from within. It is something to suppress such 
evils as we have glanced at; but it would be better still that, 
without any display of force or any manifestaticn of the law, they 
should quietly die out, under the destroying influence of a gene- 
ral diffusion of truth and a general spread of intelligence. The 
real remedy for all these evils is education. That the English 
in India have, of late years, done much to diffuse among the 
people the light of European knowledge, is one of the truths 
on which the historian of the present Charter will delight to 
dwell; but it must at the same time be admitted, that only to a 
comparatively small portion of the inhabitants of India have 
these blessings yet been imparted. We have only as yet made a 
beginning; but it is a great one. National education even in 
England is still only in its infancy. When we consider the 
immense area over which our schools must be planted, and the 
teeming millions who are to be brought within their reach, we 
must not be disheartened because our progress is slow. Little 
by little, the light of knowledge will radiate from the large towns 
to the small villages. It is probable that some mistakes have 
been made in the system of education established in our Indian 
colleges ; that too much stress has been laid on polite literature ; 
that a little more practicality would have been desirable ; but we 
cannot here afford to enter upon the criticism of details. It is 
enough for us that a vigorous impulse has been given to native 
education in all the three Presidencies of India; that the Court 
of Directors are earnest in the encouragement given to their ser- 
vants to promote this great object ; and that the results, to those 
who read them aright, are full of consolation and encouragement. 
“ As soon as a little fellow,” says an able contemporary writer, 
“could be made to understand that the earth was 25,000 miles 
round, there was an end to his belief in the Shastres.” 

But it is not enough that he should cease to believe in the 
Shastres ; it is the desire of Christian men that he should believe 
in something better. Upon the vewata questio of the introduc- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures into the Government schools and 
colleges, we do not now purpose to touch. It should be fully 
investigated, or not handled at all. But no controversy is sug- 
gested by the consideration of the present state of missionary 
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labour in India. It is true, however, that Mr. Campbell, on 
most subjects a trustworthy authority, says,— 


“ The progress of Christianity in India, by the influence of private 
missionaries, cannot, in truth, be said to be great. I believe that they 
have some success in the south, where the Jesuits had preceded them, 
and where they found a large body of Christians ; but even there the 
Protestants are few; and in all parts of the Bengal Presidency, it 
must be admitted, that the attempt to Christianize the natives has en- 
tirely failed. We have made some infidels, but very few sincere 
Christians, and are not likely, on the present system, to make many 
more. 


We have great respect for Mr. Campbell's statements and 
opinions—the statements and opinions of one who has seen much 
and thought much,—but the erroneousness of this is too patent 
to all who have studied the great subject of Indian Missions for 
us to suffer any question to be raised by this unhesitating an- 
nouncement that the Bengal missionaries have “ entirely failed.” 
We know, indeed, that there are extensive mission-fields in 
Bengal, where Christian truth has been sown broad-cast. What 
the result of Protestant Missions in India has really been, may be 
gathered from some important statements recently published by 
the Rev. Mr. Mullens.* These statements are too detailed and 
too authoritative for us to doubt their authenticity. At the end 
of 1850, according to these statements, it would appear that there 
were in India and Ceylon, in connexion with our Protestant 
Missions, 403 missionaries (22 of whom are ordained natives) ; 
551 unordained native preachers ; 309 native churches ; 103,000 
native christians ; and 17,309 communicants. There is enough, 
in short, in the statistics of Christian missions in India, and in 
the progress of education and enlightenment among the native 
population, even within the present generation, to rebuke the 
doubts and fears alike of those friendly, and those hostile to the 
good cause. The missionary enterprise is as yet comparatively 
only in itsinfancy. But the triumph of Christianity in India may 
be nearer than either friends or foes, only a few years since, 
could have imagined ; and the association of the educational 
with the missionary efforts, has greatly contributed to the pro- 
gress of the gospel. It may seem, indeed, that even the little 
flock of professed native christians gives an exaggerated picture 
of the spread of real Christianity. It may be said that many of 
the professing native christians are christians only in name. We 
know it, and we deplore it, but there is room in the statements 
already given for very large allowances and depreciations; and 
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yet still the balance of the good results will be sufficiently cheer- 
ing to gladden the heart of every one who looks earnestly for 
the evangelization of our heathen fellow-subjects in the East. 
And what is there in the thought of this evangelization abhor- 
rent to reason and common sense ?—what is there to make intel- 
ligent and enlightened men shrug their shoulders and shake 
their heads? To us it appears, indeed, only wonderful that 
intelligent and enlightened men, tracing the progress of British 
power in the East from its humble beginning up to its present 
still incompleted grandeur, and seeing how, in spite of all hin- 
drances and discouragements, in defiance of all human calcula- 
tions, it has continued during two centuries and a-half to ex- 
pand and to gather strength, should doubt for a moment that, 
for some great ends of his own, God has committed all this vast 
country, and all these teeming millions to our care. And if 
this is to be believed at all, what difficulty is there in the farther 
belief, that the great end is the highest and holiest that the im- 
agination can conceive, an end altogether worthy of the infinite 
goodness that shapes it? 'To us it seems, indeed, the greatest 
of all difficulties to believe anything else. The history of India 
is full of difficulties and perplexities—of wonderful mysteries 
and enigmas, to those who go groping about in the dark, and 
bewildering themselves with thoughts of human agencies, finite 
and self-contained. But reading it with the eye of Faith, all 
difficulties are smoothed away, all perplexities are unravelled, 
all mysteries are solved. The truth lies before us, clear and 
simple in its beauty and its grandeur, open to the comprehension 


of a child. 
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Art. IX.—1. Scotch County Courts. Twelve Articles reprinted 
from the Edinburgh Evening Courant. Edinburgh, 1852. 

2. Letter to the Commissioners of Supply of the County of Dum- 
fries. By Mark Napier, Esq., Sheriff of Dumfries-shire. 
Edinburgh, 1852. 

3. The proposed Abolition of the Office of Principal Sheriff in 
Scotland considered. By GEorGE Monro, Esq., Advocate. 
Edinburgh, 1852. 

4. Sheriff Courts of Scotland. By a Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators, Glasgow. Edinburgh, 1852. 

5. Remarks on the proposed Changes. By an Advocate, not a 
Sheriff. Edinburgh, 1852. 

6. Remarks on the Reform of Scotch County Courts. By a 
Solicitor. Edinburgh, 1852. 

7. Legal Iambics in prose, suggested by the present Chancery 
Crisis. By a Chancery Barrister. London, 1852. 

8. Letter to Lord Campbell on Reforms in the Common Law. By 
Sir Erskine Perry. London, 1851. 

9. Reform in the Bankruptey Law of Scotland. By “ Scotus.” 
Edinburgh, 1852. 

10. Remarks on the Operation of the County Courts Act. By 
SAMUEL Joyce, Esq., Barrister. London, 1850. 


“We will abolish the Court of Chancery, and transfer its 
jurisdiction and functions to the Courts of law at Westminster ; 
and then we will go down to those Courts and open the shutters, 
and break some of the windows, and let in the light and air of 
common sense and reason, and sweep away all the cobwebs and 
rubbish of technicalities, and make quite new things of them ; 
and then we will split them into as many lesser courts as there 
are, or should be counties, or, say, departments in the land; and 
we will have small Judges in these Courts to administer great 
justice at every man’s door; and we will be non-litigants, and a 
prosperous and happy people.”—The lawyers and the public are 
now members of the Happy Family, and the golden age has just 
begun. 

The settlement of all the great political questions has left the 
public only legal and social reform, From the days of Elizabeth 
down to the passing of the Reform Bill, two parties divided the 
empire ;—the party of progress, and that of “the wisdom of our 
ancestors ;” and the struggle has at length closed, by the last of 
a long series of triumphs,—that of Free Trade. 

Exciting and interesting as is the history of contests, which 
have gradually worked out and settled the constitution of Eng- 
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land, they were productive of one great evil. While engaged in 
discussing the doctrines of divine and hereditary right, the 
powers of the magistrate, and the duties of the people, the minor 
matters, upon which the home happiness of the population de- 
pended, were utterly forgotten. As if to make up for long 
neglect, each reformer is now more eager than his brother; and 
in nothing is the fury wilder, than on that very subject upon 
which, of all others, caution would be wisdom. A bare life: 
time cannot master laws which the superficial study of an 
hour is now sufficient to overthrow. Great interests are at pre- 
sent dependent on the rashness of a fierce impulse, and the un- 
regulated fury of an impatient passion. Undoubtedly, many 
are the reforms necessary to harmonize medizval laws with 
modern civilisation. Centuries cannot pass without a luxuriant 
crop of anomalous, unjust, and perverse rules. How tiiey began 
and crept into the system none can tell. One judge repeats 
the error which another had begun, and others had continued, 
The ivy creeps over the ruin, though we take no account of the 
gradual spreading of the livery of decay. Our judicial institu- 
tions like all other establishments decline,—we oppose the pro- 
gress of the disease by palliatives till palliatives fail, and at last 
arrive at that stage when the alternative is offered, of a thorough 
renovation, or the utter destruction of the system, as happened 
fifty years ago, in revolutionary France. 

The horror of Jaw and lawyers was not without foundation in 
England. A more complicated and technical system of law than 
that of our English brethren was never known in the whole 
history of civilized nations, The laws of France, of Germany, 
and of Scotland, are derived in part from the systems of neigh- 
bouring countries, and from the great fountain of Roman juris- 
prudence. To these were added a slight sprinkling of local 
customs, traceable to the remote ages when the northern con- 
querors brought them from their native wilds, on the extinction 
of the Western Empire. A book of French, of German, or of 
Scottish law, is intelligible to people who have not made it their 
study. A book of English reports is unintelligible even to the 
professional lawyer of another country. The probability is, that 
the decision turned not upon the merits of the dispute, but upon 
some technicality of pleading. This great misfortune to the 
English law and the English people, has produced more cruel 
agony, than all the wars that have cursed the land for a thousand 
years. A technical system is necessarily a costly one, and as 
that of England is unsurpassed in the one respect it is consistent 
as to the other. Both in its Chancery and Common Law Courts 
the amount of costs which may be run up in a simple suit is, to 
persons acquainted with the moderation of other systems, some- 
thing appalling. The heavy oppression struck down here and 
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there a miserable family, ruined by victory in a Chancery law- 
suit. As the country increased in wealth the victims became 
more numerous, the outcry more of the character of a general 
clamour. What amount of discontent is necessary to move the 
tardy wheel of legislative improvement, what quantity of the 
law’s injustice must be endured before relief is given, depends 
much upon the extent and character of the outcry. A man like 
Lord Eldon, swearing by his own virtues and the memory of 
his ancestors, stopped for half a century the onward tendency of 
the times, which in his eyes was only a sinful and fatal progres- 
sion. In good time, he was gathered to his fathers, The slowly 
accumulating wrath of years was concentrated to a point; and 
legal reform was at length acknowledged as embracing all the 
largeness of national, and all the individuality of private interest. 
Such unanimity of approval has never yet been gained for any 
object however intrinsically laudable, however sincerely pro- 
moted, or however enthusiastically desired. In other matters, 
where it is difficult to act with conviction and success, men grow 
disposed to float with the current of events, and to sail idly 
onwards. In the matter of legal reform such timid fatalism is 
now proclaimed to be a denial of the whole art of government, 
and the surrender of our reason to our fears. 

The lamentable blunder made in England, was in the utter 
refusal of the English lawyers, to accept the aid of any wisdom 
ab extra, They were content to measure the duty of the present 
generation by the performances of the past. The Merton barons, 
who live in so many declamatory passages, as patriots who pre- 
served intact the liberties of England, were in truth its worst 
oppressors, Their famous “ Nolumus leges Angliw mutari” fixed 
down upon the English people the barbarisms of an imperfect 
code, The division of Common Law and Equity, administered 
in different Courts, harmonizes neither with our ideal of a good 
system nor with our practical instincts. A more fruitful source 
of misery never afflicted the English people. It has entailed 
upon them the cost of double establishments,—which, to so great 
a nation, is perhaps the smallest evil. Along with this it has 
produced all the uncertainties consequent upon discordant juris- 
dictions. So narrow is the distinction between law and equity, 
that the most experienced in the Courts is often baffled. The 
labour of a lifetime is insufficient to insure certainty as to 
whether an action at law, or relief in equity, should be resorted 
to. The course is taken; years of litigation follow, long bills 
of costs run up, and at last the equity suitor is dismissed, because 
of the blunder of his lawyer in not taking a remedy at law, which 
he had from the beginning. And this same remedy at law was 
a matter pondered over at many an anxious consultation, and 

dismissed at last as a remedy too speculative to be tried. The 
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expense, delay, and vexation,* consequent upon such a system, are 
not the least of the evils which it generates. It does injury to 
the law itself. It is dangerous to create a profound feeling of in- 
justice. It is inexpedient at all times to refuse a man his claims, 
not from want of merit, but from over refinement and attach- 
ment to form. Under the infliction of such a trial, it is difficult 
for minds the most equable to acknowledge the wisdom of a 
technicality ; and it cannot be matter of surprise, if even the 
most philosophical of men, carry their indignation from the tech- 
nical judge up to the perverted law. 

The subject exhibits another illustration of the evil bias of 
self-interest on the human mind. Chancery barristers have 
written pamphlets in which they denounce the absurdities of 
special pleading ;—special pleaders retort by an exposition of the 
infirmities of their neighbours. Each holds to his own as the 
perfection of jurisprudence, utterly forgetful of the fact that the 
bell is on the stroke by which an impatient public will announce 
the end of both. The pedantry,—the hostility to all enlarged 
and generous views—the disregard of every principle that does 
not address itself to the exigencies of the hour, the senseless 
‘saeige for routine, and an unreasoning suspicion of theory, have 

een, until recent days, the unfortunate characteristics of the men 
to whom the destinies of the English law have been entrusted. 
The denunciations against them now are not the mere outcries 
of a senseless antipathy, but the settled convictions of intelligent 
men. Unhappily for the lawyers, they have clung to antiquated 
formulas with a blind fatality of error, which made their very 
sterility a part of their merit. Every proposed improvement 
was met with objections of that plausible character, which self- 
interest can always borrow from theory at a moment’s warning. 
Words were evoked which are now meaningless, and appeals 
made to traditions which belong to the past, while all appre- 
ciation was lost of present times, characters, and conditions, 
The reforms recently adopted have been made with a trembling 
hand and a quivering voice. Special pleading still lives, and 
Chancery is as vigorous as ever. Merits are seen in the frag- 
ments which are wanting in the whole; and the wreck is clung 
to with chivalrous devotion, with all the greater love that it is 
the object of a universal detestation. The recent changes will 
in the end disappoint even their authors. They are based upon 
an entire misapprehension of the necessity of the hour. They 
disappoint by a false moderation and irritating timidity, which 
can have, and deserves to have, no other result, but to excite 
only to disappoint, and postpone for a few months longer a 
more sweeping, more hasty, and therefore more dangerous 
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change. It is painful thus to run round the dreary circle of 
expectation, disappointment, indignation, and abuse ; each Par- 
liamentary session blundering on in the acquisition of the un- 
timely wisdom, taught by the consequences of folly. 

Can there be in truth a clearer case for the application of the 
scalping knife than the system of special pleading in England. 
Instead of plaintiff and defendant being allowed to tell a plain 
story in plain words, they were compelled to state it in innu- 
merable pleas, with ever so many counts—each plea with its 
replication, rejoinder, sur-rejoinder—with difficulties at every 
stage, until at last a stage was arrived at when the pleader must 
stop. Then he set to work and extracted the great object of 
all this laborious dialectics—a single issue :—“ Hence duplicity, 
variance, departure, immateriality, and ghostly shapes of all 
kinds, dropping mischief from their paper wings, come hovering 
round in the gloom to imhale the reek of the sacrifice. Then 
what has been adjudged to be exact in one case, must be exact 
in another. Then what has been adjudged not to be exact in 
one case, cannot be exact in another. Then the precedent-book 
becomes the bed of Procrustes. Add to this the obsolete 
phraseology of olden times, not quite English, not quite French, 
not quite anything at all, stamped like the willow pattern cn all 
this brittle crockery.”—Legal lambics, 

The establishment of the County Courts was the consequence 
of the failure of the ordinary tribunals. That they have been 
successful after such a failure, is saying little in their behalf. 
That they have been more successful than similar Courts in 
other countries, is to give them credit for what they do not de- 
serve. Limited in their jurisdiction to a certain sum, they are 
also limited in regard to the character of actions. All equitable 
suits are still only to be heard in the Court of Chancery; and 
in this respect they present an unfavourable contrast to the 
Sheriff Courts of Scotland. Here there is no limit as to amount, 
no restriction as to the character of the suit; and the loud de- 
mand now made for the introduction here of the English 
County Courts, ignores entirely the fact, that we have them 
already, and a great deal more. 

If the English County Courts have been productive of bless- 
ings to the general public, these have been obtained at the 
sacrifice of a great body of men. The people cannot run from 
Westminster Hall, as from the plague, without starvation to 
many. Every change in practical forms is productive of much 
private suffering. No ridiculous legal writ, whose very object 
It is difficult to state, can be abolished without taking the bread 
from the mouth of some one. The general public know little 
of the struggles of professional life consequent upon the diverting 
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of business into new channels. Those who had obtained, if not 
fame, at least respectability and competence, are in a moment 
reduced to the helpless condition in which they were when they 
began their studies,—left upon the shore high and dry, while the 
whole stream of business is rushing elsewhere. It is lamentable, 
at the present moment, to look at the condition of the English 
Bar. The vast army of barristers are represented by a still 
vaster army of solicitors, and they by a more numerous body of 
subordinates, all struck by the same heavy blow which has 
annihilated the common law Courts of England. Migrations 
are daily taking place from the Inns of Court in London to the 
County Courts in rural England, or to the Eldorado of the 
Australian diggings. The distress which all this indicates is 
almost beyond belief, and certainly constitutes one of the clearest 
cases for compensation,—if compensation could ever be admitted, 
when large classes of the community are ruined by imperial 
laws, rendered necessary for the general good. 

In fact, the profession of an advocate has seen its day. No 
longer has he the same arena—-no longer the same important 
questions to discuss, No longer will an Erskine be called upon 
to defend the liberty of speech, or to contend against the ex- 
ploded maxims of the Stuart reigns, The constitution is settled, 
and those rights of governor and governed, in the discussion of 
which so many orators have acquired immortality, are matters of 
debate no more. The province of our advocates is limited to the 
narrow field of private rights, in which, no doubt, there is neces- 
sary as much force of intellect and comprehensiveness of judg- 
ment,—without, however, the stimulus to those exhibitions of 
genius, which so often awed tyrannical judges, and hurried 
subservient juries into justice. 

As a means of attaining a livelihood, it is of all professions 
the worst. Even in the best times it was a lottery. In the 
present day we summon a competent witness to speak of its 
demerits. I hear,” (said Lord Denman, in one of his recent 
letters to Lord Brougham,) “from all quarters that the most 
eminent men of the profession sit idle in Court, and that the 
juniors are losing all hopes of succeeding in the world as barris- 
ters.” In the struggle for the small share of business that 
remains, young men without influence and connexion, either in 
their county or with an attorney, are sure to be overborne. In 
every other trade or profession success attends industry and 
integrity. In the profession of an advocate, it is impossible, a 
priori, to foretell the fate of talents of the highest order. The 
senior wrangler of his day has gazed with intense amazement, at 
being passed cleverly by a man who never entered the gates of 
a university. Powers of practical adaptation to the business of 
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life, and a fertile and ready mind, are of more avail than all the 
elegant scholarship that ever came from Oxford. Those, too, 
who have had all the backing that kith and kin among attorneys 
could give them, and all the cases which their own or their 
family influence could secure from their own county, have gone 
no farther. While hope is at the prow, and youth at the helm, 
they sail gaily on, making much motion but little progress. 
The next stage is that of heavy juniors; and finally, they land 
safely among the old gossips, whose anecdotes keep up the con- 
nexion between the present generation and the one about to quit 
the scene. No study, no perseverance, no patronage, can insure 
success; and hence the folly of throwing away so much un- 
doubted talent as now wanders forlorn, seeking for fame and 
bread, and destined to a miserable life of inactivity and oblivion, 
In the decline of professional business, there has fallen the high 
honour and morality of the Bar. It is difficult to be chivalrous 
under the pressure of narrow means, and the rules of etiquette 
stand a small chance against the vulgar necessities of the hour. 


“With but few exceptions on each of the Circuits, and even at the 
Chancery, the men already who are thriving in their vocation, are 
not the well read and profoundly learned lawyers, but the sons, 
nephews, and cousins of attorneys; a tribe of underbred men, who 
derive shelter and success in the practice of hugging from the very 
rules which forbid it to a higher calibre of men and minds ; a class 
with whom thrift follows fawning, as surely as shadows substance.’’— 
Law Maq., vol. xliv. p. 272. 


It is melancholy at all times to trace the decline and fall of 
an important class of the community, and more especially of a 
class with whose history is associated much of the history of 
England. The misfortune of the recent changes has been their 
sudden operation. Whole masses have been overwhelmed, 
without time for preparation against the storm; and hence, 
in their very despair, they resort to means of safety which 
neither a nice sense of honour, nor any bat a peculiar morality 
can justify. Perhaps, after a time, when the overstocked num- 
bers of the profession are diminished to a suitable proportion with 
the business, the spirit of old days, relieved from the pressure of 
present times, may once again revive. We hope that time may 
come before the extinction of the race. 

Leaving, however, the contemplation of the ruin to the legal pro- 
fession consequent on the recent changes in England, let us look 
at the changes themselves, and the expediency of introducing 
them into Scotland. While we are willing to take from England 
those improvements which experience has declared useful, we must 
hold up a word of warning against the indiscriminate adoption 
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of their system now urged upon us by our English neighbours, 
Conceiving the law of Scotland to be farther advanced with- 
out exception, than that of England, we humbly think that 
unity of law would be too dearly purchased by the sacrifice of 
our own, ‘The exchangeable value of a great sentiment may be 
over-estimated. Unity of law may be purchased at a sacrifice too 
costly. The Scottish people will hesitate some time before adopt- 
ing the proposition to import wholesale the Bankruptcy law, 
the Law of Succession, and the County Courts of England. A 
vigorous and well written pamphlet by Scotus, has exposed with 
the undeniable power of figures, the folly of supplanting the 
cheap bankrupt code of the one country by the cumbrously 
expensive one of our neighbours. We regret that our limited 
space, and another object, prevent us pursuing a discussion 
which Scotus has so ably conducted, and in which we cordially 
follow him until he comes to the remedy for existing evils. It 
is enough at present to look merely at the reforms contem- 
plated in the instrument by which justice is dispensed, leaving 
the law itself fur another and more dispassionate time. 

There was one period in the history of Scotland in which a 
union of law and a common nationality were imminent. Had 
Edward triumphed at Bannockburn, and the little Scottish 
army been dissipated—its leader driven into exile, or trampled 
under the hoofs of the English cavalry, what a story of stirring 
events would have been blotted out from the history of man- 
kind! what a difference in the Scotland of the present time! 
Out of the panic-stricken flight of the English army, Providence, 
which shapes the destinies of nations, has wrought a unity and a 
purpose, denied to the largest preparations and the most elabo- 
rate contrivances. Accidents like this have founded a dynasty 
which time has since swept away. The fable of Rome’s growth, 
is the type of the development into which men are moulded, by 
a wisdom greater than man’s. Over all the land, from Shetland 
to the Solway, would have waved the English flag. In every 
street would have been heard the accents of the English tongue. 
With reference to the people, one of two things would have 
happened,—either that they would have sunk into the degrada- 
tion of a conquered race, like the Irish, or have been amalgamated 
with their Saxon conquerors, and so become an integral part of the 
English people. In all probability the latter would have been 
the result. The whole of Lowland Scotland was then filled with 
the same races as northern England,—community of language, 
of feelings, and, in part, of institutions existed ; and hence, the 
elements for a complete fusion. The Celtic portion of the 
north within the Highland line, would in course of time have 
fallen, and perhaps not a century would have elapsed before the 
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Scottish people would have looked upon the defeat of Bannock- 
burn, with no greater reproach than the English now look back 
upon Hastings. The country could not have afforded to lose 
the important events crowded within the memorable 600 years, 
which have elapsed since the glorious day! Within that time 
a dynasty arose and has passed away. ‘The Reformation and its 
leader gave us a purified religion, and a distinct nationality. 
The land in which, if Presbyterianism was not born, it was at least 
cradled and nurtured into manhood, would have been now peace- 
fully under the shade of an apostolic episcopate. Our General 
Assemblies, Synods, and Presbyteries,—the republican equality 
of our religious institutions, would have been unknown; and 
one of the most striking chapters in the history of the general 
Reformation, would not have given its lesson to the world. 

But it is in reference to the laws that we should have found 
the most striking change. This old country, which has for 
centuries of glory, grown and flourished under the benign influ- 
ence of one of the most philosophic systems of jurisprudence, 
would have constituted the Northern Circuit of the united kiny- 
dom. What Baliol, even in his most broken-spirited hours, most 
cruelly lamented, must have been the general fate. The Courts 
of Westminster would have been the supreme judicatory, from 
which all judicial authority would emanate to the subordinate 
Judges of the north, If the prevention of all this were an evil, 
Bannockburn may be charged with it. Would amalgamation 
ever have left us in the high position which we have secured by 
our independence? The annals of mankind do not display a 
more profitable or glorious advancement. We defy all countries 
and times, all governments, all anarchies, to produce a similar 
aggregate of steady improvement, and so many triumphs accom- 

lished over so many obstacles. 

What could not be effected forcibly, is now attempted in a 
more peaceful way. A number of English gentlemen have 
formed themselves into various societies, not merely for the codi- 
fication of their own laws, but for the improvement of ours. 
The improvement consists principally in doing that which we 
have struggled for so many ages to prevent,—namely, the intro- 
duction into Scotland, of by very much the worst system of 
law, and the worst mode of administering it, known in any 
country. Possessed already of a simple system, easily wrought 
and easily understood, it requires the exercise of great patience 
to listen to the proposal for its extinction, and for the introduction 
of that of England instead. A union of laws is no doubt an object 
to be hoped for, but it must proceed upon one basis alone, namely, 
the adoption by England, of the better system in existence 
here. There must be some conformity shewn to the common 
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sense of the age, in the adoption of a rational and enlightened 
code of laws in room of the intolerable inconveniences, the cum- 
brous costliness, and the feudal barbarisms of what Blackstone 
described as the perfection of human reason. 

Beyond and above all others, the prominent department said to 
be thirsting for reform is the Scottish Sheriff Court. The Eng- 
lish system of five years’ antiquity, or nothing,—such is the offer, 
Ours is decayed from top to bottom. The mushroom of a night 
pushes aside the cedar of centuries. England has one judge with 
a large income, Scotland has two in each County with small 
incomes. The office of Principal Sheriff, therefore, is a griev- 
ance. Its virtues have been sounded, its powers exhausted. 
Aged, effete, and ridiculous, it is no longer in unison with the 
times. Half a century has been lost ;—nonentities passing under 
the official name of “ Sheriffs,” exist in society for their own but 
not for the national good. It is time now to turn them out,— 
pluck the gowns from their backs, lay them on their Sub- 
stitutes, and add their salaries to those of the latter. Thus the 
whole edifice is to be remodelled and reconstructed from tlie 
dead level of the new philosophy. And the new erection is to 
be wholly irrespective of the character, the object, the division, 
and the material of the former one. 

It is not the first time that society has been assailed by 
attempts to prostitute great names to interests other than patrio- 
tic. If we live in an age of transition, we also live in an age of 
shams. Apart from the recent interference of some gentlemen 
in London, the movement in Scotland at the present hour, 
affords another interesting chapter in the history of popular 
cries. For many long years the Sheriff-Substitutes besieged 
the doors of the Treasury for an increase of salary. They came 
with humble petitions, respectful remonstrances, appeals to 
reason, and to justice, clamorous descriptions of the expense and 
burden of a large family ; but as they could bring little political 
influence to bear on their behalf, they generally returned as un- 
successful as they went. Each successive Lord Advocate was 
in vain appealed to. The County members, when they came 
down for the shooting season, had the long history of the matter 
explained to them; and some Substitute bolder than the rest, 
now and then ventured to utter a feeble moan over the desolate 
condition of his order, in the columns of the local newspaper. 
Years thus rolled on, each succeeding another with its weary 
disappointment, until at last the bright idea occurred to them, to 
obtain the long desired increase of their salaries by the spoliation 
of a friend. 

Unhappily there has thus been mingled with the discussion 
of a grave question the irritation of rude personalities. The 
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controversy began with a pamphlet from a Sheriff-Substitute 
(No. 1 of our list,) more in the tone of a conqueror returning 
from the field of victory, than of a cautious strategist commencing 
an uncertain struggle. ‘The key-note thus given was taken 
up by other anonymous pamphleteers. Professing as their 
object the reform of a national institution, the Sheriff-Sub- 
stitutes seem to have forgotten their mission. Sinking into 
oblivion the undoubted grievances of their Courts, they have 
expended their lamentations over their own ideal woes, and 
their energies on imaginary remedies. They have contrived 
to rouse a powerful opposition against important practical 
reforms, by a want of the wise discretion of seizing the mean 
between conflicting exigencies. Had they not printed it and 
published the lamentation, it is scarce credible to think that 
their chief grievance—greater than that of insufficient salary, is 
the name of Substitute! The mind seems to have become mor- 
bid in brooding over the sad truth, that 
“ A Substitute only shines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by ; and then his state 

Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 

Into the main of waters.” 

The worst of all means was adopted to attain the coveied 
exaltation. Force and dignity might have been imparted to the 
demand, by chariness of argument and truthfulness of statement. 
Jealous of authority and impatient of control, the assailants, 
however, forgot, for the moment, the language of decorum. 
The Sheriffs have been held up to obloquy and derision, and the 
result has been to create a sympathy for the abused. Taking 
advantage of the occasion, the Sheriffs have, in the person of 
several champions, stated their defence. In the multitude of 
pamphlets there is not wisdom. A wearisome array of facts and 
figures that lead to nothing and prove nothing—statements and 
counter-statements of exigencies and grievances—of injustice 
perpetrated by the one party with contumely, and borne by the 
other with patience—crowd upon the mind in painful and 
cumbrous confusion. 

Not the least painful are the personalities. Mr. Napier, 
speaking with the dignity of a Sheriff, regards with scorn the 
insolence of a Substitute ; 

Have we not with special soul 
Elected him our absence to supply ; 
Lent him our terror, dress’d him with our love ; 
And given his deputation all the organs 
Of our own power ? 

Open abuse from the general public may be tolerated. It is 
the privilege of ignorance to be clamorous ; and looking to the 
source from which it springs, the stroke loses all its point. The 
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assailants renounce their opinions on better knowledge, and 
thereby withdraw their invectives. The fiercest outcries of open 
enemies against an institution are often little more than _poli- 
tical conventionalities, which proceed on certain assumptions, 
and are forgotten when the assumptions are proved false. It is 
not so with the assaults of a friend, the rebellion of a subor- 
dinate, the ingratitude of a domestic. Their angry words are 
the seeds of enduring hostility. heir allusions are too familiar 
to miss their mark, too pointed not to strike well home, too en- 
venomed not to rankle. 

It is the supreme privilege of all men in this country,—in that 
respect superior to any other country in the world,—to express, 
without fear, their opinions upon every topic of public interest, 
and upon every public officer, however high. In claiming and 
exercising this privilege, every man vindicates a great principle. 
The law having provided for the observance of public decency 
and morality, leaves a wice arena for the conflict of opinions 
without fear of the issue. We tolerate many absurdities and 
some impieties, in the confident hope that, if we give them suf- 
ficient rope, they will be their own executioners. A man may 
deny the apostolic character of the Bishop of Exeter, and not be 
punished for blasphemy. He may even call in question the wis- 
dom of a principal sheriff, or (better still) a supreme judge, 
without fear of whipping. The Courant Pamphleteer may write 
with intemperance, and Mr. Monro may reply with gravity, and 
be alike protected. So long as in this controversy the disputants 
do not disturb the public peace, we allow them as much scope 
for their extravagances as they desire, trusting that they will tire 
of them at last. 

Indeed, it is to this freedom of discussion that we attribute the 
beneficent action of all our institutions. The statement of a 
grievance is a warning to the wrong-doer of smouldering discon- 
tent or hidden danger. It gives him the opportunity of repent- 
ance, and enables him to check folly in its career. Had there 
been a free press in the Stuart times, the Stuart dynasty would 
yet have occupied the throne of England. Not one of their tyran- 
nical deeds would ever have passed from conception into action, 
if on the morrow a thousand pens described in indignant words 
the natural emotions occasioned by crimes like theirs. Hence, 
looking to the blessings which this high power, rightly directed, 
confers upon us, it has been established as a fixed principle of 
our law, that it is not a libel to call in question the fitness or the 
competency of a public officer to discharge his duty. No doubt, 
the power is to be exercised with discretion, with forbearance, 
and with generosity. Men who may reply, are entitled to less con- 
sideration than those whose duties prevent them from mingling in 
the strife of parties, the contests of political discussion, or even 
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from standing on the same platform with their fellow-citizens. 
But while judges can claim forbearance upon these grounds, that 
forbearance ought never, by the public, to be translated into an 
abnegation of the privilege. Mr. Napier, angry with the Cour- 
ant Pamphleteer, drags from him the veil of anonymity, and 
compels him to stand forward by name, to defend his sneers and 
his conclusions. But when he proceeds farther, and suggests 
the removal from ‘office of a man as fitted for it as the best 
Sheriff in the land, he commits an outrage upon that right of 
freedom of speech, which no one has, with more unbounded 
license, asserted, than the author of “ Montrose and his Times.” 
We can pardon everything in the pamphlet condemned, except 
its dulness, It was certainly a grave matter ; but it was possible 
to be lively with such a tempting subject, as one’s own virtues 
and the ignorant incapacity of superiors. Much vituperation, 
he no doubt gives us; but the lamentable facts are badly set in 
the usual filagree work of sentiment and statistics. The example, 
however, is a good one,—not to be forgotten. What has made 
the English courts, in many respects, better than our own, is the 
control exercised over them by public opinion and the press. In 
Scotland, on the other hand, there might, for this purpose, be no 
newspapers at all; and hence judges are never wakened from 
their dream of perfection, except by a rare pamphlet which 
evokes a call for the author's professional extinction ; or by that 
racy abuse which sometimes enlivened the reports of the House 
of Lords, when Brougham was there, but which, alas! we much 
fear, we shall hear no more. 

The first circumstance to be noted in the discussion as to 
the expediency of having only one resident county judge, is 
the fact, that already two Parliamentary Commissions have 
reported on it. These were appointed at periods widely apart, 
and under different rule. In the good old days, when Eldon 
was Chancellor, there were commissioners reporting upon our 
judicial institutions equally as now. The office of county 
judge is apparently an office as eternal as the monarchy itself. 
All the views for the reform, or rather the extinction of the 
sheriff-courts, were stated in the year 1818,—evidence taken 
thereon,—and a report made to Parliament by Commissioners, 
of whom Sir Hay Campbell, formerly Lord President of the 
Court of Session, was the chief. It was proposed then, not 
merely to compel the judge to be resident, and to have only one, 
but also to make a new division of the territorial districts called 
“ counties,” uniting some of the smaller, and equalizing the duties 
of the various local judges. It was further proposed “ that the 
salaries paid to the Sheriff-depute and Substitute should be 
united, and perhaps some farther addition made, so as to consti- 
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tute a salary to the resident Sheriff, which might be sufficient to 
procure the services of persons well qualified for the office.” 
All these proposals for organic change were, however, reported 
against. A recommendation was made and attended to, that 
the salaries of the Substitutes should be increased, and certain 
other regulations adopted, calculated to render both offices 
more efficient. 

In 1835 another Royal Commission took evidence at great 
length upon the question once more; and once more unanimously 
reported against the change. They did so for many reasons, 
which will be found in the Report itself, and as quoted at length 
in Mr. Monro’s able pamphlet. They stated justly, that the 
plan of local judges has presented itself in no country “in the 
same aspect in which it must be viewed in Scotland.” In no 
other country has a local judge the unlimited jurisdiction pos- 
sessed by a Scottish Sheriff. The conclusion was this: “ We 
are very decidedly of opinion, that such a change in the existing 
system of the local jurisdictions in Scotland is not only uncalled 
for and unlikely to afford any solid advantage which we do not 
at present possess, but that it would be attended with the most 
injurious consequences to the administration of justice in our 
local courts.” ‘This opinion was not given as the result of thie 
experience of the Commissioners alone, nor upon speculative 
views of theirs, but upon evidence, and that evidence is thus 
described :—“ In Glasgow, the witnesses who were examined 
were much divided in opinion: the greater number even of 
those who were favourable to a change in this respect allowed 
that they chiefly contemplated the peculiar situation of a large 
and populous jurisdiction like that of Lanarkshire. But the 
witnesses from every other part of Scotland, who were examined, 
were nearly unanimous in holding, that any such change was not 
only unnecessary, but would be extremely inexpedient.” 

The circumstances have not changed since the date of this 
Report, except in two particulars. In the first place, there has 
been a change in the corps of Sheriffs since 1835. Many old 
men who did not attend the Court of Session—whose law, like 
the date of their appointment, was aged—have gone to their 
account, and younger men, compelled by recent legislation to 
attend the Supreme Courts, have supplied their place. In this 
respect, therefore, the public have been gainers, On the other 
hand, we have had the experience of County Courts in England, 
and the satisfaction expressed in regard to them, by the verdict 
of the English people. But we again protest against citing 
direct contrasts as analogies. The abominations of the ordinary 
English Courts were such as to render any system popular, 
which had the opposite virtues of cheapness and finality. Our 
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readers will see in the sequel a description of the doings of a 
Sheriff—when unchecked by the right of appeal—in his Small 
Debt Court. It has often been deplored as a great evil that 
such things must be tolerated. Arising, as they do, from the 
imperfection of human nature, it is not surprising to find them 
over all England to a much greater extent, in consequence of 
the greater amount which, without review, an English County 
Judge can give judgment for. We ask attention to the follow- 
ing illustrations of the working of that greatest of evils in the 
administration of justice—the power of judging without appeal : 


“ Hundreds of decisions have been given totally different in similar 
cases, and many diametrically opposite. At the present moment the 
law is as diverse in its operations as the divisions in which it acts. 
One judge decided in favour of allowing a suitor to split his demands, 
while others have denied his ability to do so. In one district, the 
execution creditor has preference over the landlord ; in another, the 
landlord over the creditor. Some judges will only allow certificated 
attorneys to plead before them ; others will permit their clerks; and 
a few will allow agents or accountants. Locality alone decides the 
great questions of the law, and a suitor’s chances of obtaining a ver- 
dict are in proportion to the district in which he lives.” ——-The Lawyer, 
vol. i. p. 25. 


The case is more pithily stated by Mr. Joyce :— 


“In one metropolitan County Court the law is treated with con- 
tempt: they read unstamped documents. In another Court, the 
Judge, less bold, but more astute, bows to the law, but renders it 
ineffectual, by condemning the party objecting to the costs occasioned 
by the delay.”—-(P. 13.) 


The last account that we have seen of the English County 
Courts is by Mr. Monro :— 


“Let us now look a little farther at the English system, which— 
apparently on the principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico—is held up 
not merely as a vast boon to England,—which it is; but as a model 
to be implicitly followed by Scotland,—which it is not. A Parlia- 
mentary Return as to these Courts for the year 1851, just issued, 
while it affords no data as to the element of delay, contains sufficient 
facts to upset the whole assumptions of their superior cheapness. 
The system is plainly dearer, without an appeal, than ours is, with an 
appeal, The total causes tried during the year 1851 were 233,646, 
including, of course, those wherein no opposition was made, and 
where, we presume, in accordance with English practice, a prima facie 
proof was sufficient and necessary. The total sums (excluding costs) 
for which judgments were given was £815,514; the total amount of 
costs allowed was £191,075, being nearly one-fourth of the amount 
of the debts,—thus, the costs on both sides would be about one-half 
VOL. XVIII, NO, XXXVI. 20 
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of the debts; and as in England they are much more familiar than 
we with eztra or disallowed costs, the real amount would be consider- 
ably greater.* If the undefended causes had been separately stated, 
the proportion of costs in defended causes would have been consider- 
ably greater. But taking the matter as it stands, the result is deci- 
dedly favourable for the Scotch system, as there can be no doubt 
that the cost allowed in defended suits under £50 in the Sheriff-Courts, 
does not, on the average, amount to so much as one-fourth of the 
debts. We trust, therefore, we shall hear no more of the superior 
cheapness of the English County Courts; and by certain simple re- 
forms the expense of the Scotch Courts will be much farther reduced.” 


The author of the “ Scotch County Courts” commences his 
attack upon the Sheriffs-Principal by the remark, that “it is 
needless here to enter into an historical explanation of the 
origin of the two classes of Sheriffs, and of the relative import- 
ance of their several duties at successive periods, It is with the 

resent and not with the past that we have now to do.”—P. 51. 
tt may happen, however, that the past reflects a light upon the 
present, and may help to guide the path of modern improve- 
ment. Without a reference to its history, neither the value nor 
the defects of the institution can be discovered ; and therefore 
we cannot so summarily dismiss the history and services of the 
most ancient of all our judicial institutions. 

The office is of great antiquity. Its institution is lost in the 
mists of times anterior to written history. The name occurs 
coeval with our first authentic records, and in all our annals oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place. The affectation of copying every- 
thing from England, was never more out of place, than in sink- 
ing this historical name, to adopt the new English cognomen of 
County Judges. The endurance of the office was regulated en- 
tirely by the Sovereign’s grant; and in the course of time, in 
becoming hereditary, became the source of many evils to Scot- 
land, which were consummated in the Rebellion of ’45. 

The Sheriff had a deputy nominated by himself. With the 
exception of a few crimes, reserved under the feudal govern- 
ment to the principal court of the Sovereign, the Sheriff could 
try all, even though inferring capital Meme) dang His emolu- 
ments were derived from the fines and penalties, common enough 
in the forfeitures of tumultuous times. 

Thus the office of Sheriff continued a high and honourable 
one, conferring upon the family who held it an influence which 
enabled them in many rebellions, to rouse the population even 
against the sovereign himself. Many a struggle was made against 





* See Article 1X. of Mr. Monro’s pamphlet, where it is shewn that this is much 
too favourable a view of the English costs. 
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this crying evil by the Scottish Parliaments and the Scottish 
Kings; but it was only after the Rebellion of ’45, that relief 
was obtained, by the utter annihilation of the heritable jurisdic- 
tions. 

It was by a Statute which followed shortly after the defeat of 
Culloden, devised chiefly by Lord Hardwicke and Duncan 
Forbes, that the present system of Sheriffships was called into 
being. The old office of High Sheriff was allowed to exist, 
though no longer hereditary. It is now conferred upon the 
person holding the office of Lord Lieutenant of the county. All 
the plenary powers of jurisdiction of the olden times are now, 
however, conferred upon a new officer, nominated no longer by 
him, but by the Crown. 

To the sagacious minds of Hardwicke and Forbes, it appeared, 
while they abolished their abuses, to be unadvisable utterly to 
abolish the ancient local jurisdictions of the Sheriffs, and the 
simple remedy they resorted to, was, to put the appointment to 
the office into the hands of Government. Formerly the Sheriff- 
depute might be any one whom the High Sheriff pleased, and 
he generally was the local representative of the Sheriff himself. 
A worse judge,—because necessarily influenced by local partia- 
lities, and by the strong motives of personal interest, could not 
have been named, Hence it was that a stranger to the county, 
and a lawyer, was fixed upon. He is required to be an advocate 
of three years’ standing,—his appointment is for life,—and in 
effect he holds the same situation which the Sheriff occupied 
under the Scottish monarchy. He is no longer termed Sheriff- 
“depute ;” and in all respects is an independent officer, holding 
his appointment from the Crown in the same manner as the 
supreme judges themselves. 

The original idea was the consequence of the evils resulting 
from the old system. As great oppressions, flagrant wrongs, 
dangerous rebellions, cruelties of every kind perpetrated in 
the name of law, had been fostered and created by the local 
attachments and partialities of the Sheriff, and by the influence 
which he acquired, the legislature determined to avoid this evil 
by appointing a person resident for the greater part of his time 
in Edinburgh. Hence the salary which was allotted to him, was 
adjusted upon the principle, that it was not to be regarded as his 
sole means of livelihood. Attendance upon the Law Courts was 
required as a qualification for holding the office. It kept up an 
acquaintance with the current law, and it removed him from the 
sinister influences by which his judgments might be biassed. 
Allowed to practise as an advocate, his whole time was not 
given to the duties of his office, and therefore he could not, in 
fairness, claim a salary upon that principle. The amount was 
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fixed, upon the idea of considering the county as his best client ; 
and the salary, as the fee for labour done on behalf of the county. 

For many years subsequent to the reform in the office of Sheriff, 
this Edinburgh lawyer was the responsible and the efficient 
officer. He was allowed to appoint a substitute to manage the 
business that required local attention. The substitutes at first 
received no salary whatever, except what the Edinburgh lawyer 
gave them, and certain fees which, in course of time, they either 
egally or illegally exacted. The persons selected, as might 
have been expected, were in no respect similar to the honourable 
men who are now their successors, Formerly, they were of any 
and of all trades prior to their appointments. Hialf-pay officers, 
bank agents, fend surveyors, gentlemen without professions, and 
small writers in small country towns, wielded the high powers of 
the mighty Sheriffs of the old days. Of course, receiving little 
or nothing in name of salary, they carried on, as they were justly 
entitled to do, their former trades. The parsimony of govern- 
ment thus gradually brought things back to the old iniquity, of 
the judge determining causes, in matters in which he himself was 
interested. 

In course of time the position of the Sheriffs has very materi- 
ally altered. The office of substitute instead of being, either in 
reality or in name, subordinate and uninfluential, has become 
the most important in the county. He is the territorial judge 
during the absence of his principal, and he cannot be this with- 
out occupying a position attended with great responsibility, great 
labour, and great expense. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the Sheriff extends generally to 
all but capital crimes. His power of punishment is, however, 
limited. He cannot pronounce death, nor sentence to trans- 
portation. This seems to be regarded as a grievance; and one 
of the reforms loudly insisted on, is the extension of power to 
these local Judges in the matter of punishment. It is said, that 
in England, the Quarter Sessions have the power of transporta- 
tion, and the argument is, that if unprofessional justices can 
doom a man to Norfolk Island, why should not a Scottish She- 
riff. Is the writer aware of the fact, that of all the branches of 
the Criminal Law of England, this has created the loudest and 
most continued outcry? He has read the newspapers to little 
purpose, if he has not seen authenticated tales of innocent men 
condemned through the ignorant rashness of a Quarter Sessions. 
But, assuredly, we would trust such a tribunal with a confidence 
we could not place in the Scottish Sheriff-substitute. The 
unprofessional training of a Justice of Peace may render him 
unskilful in dissecting evidence, or in the application of the law. 
It is not his duty, however, but that of the Jury, to decide upon 
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the evidence. His province commences when the prisoner is 
found guilty. Up to that stage, any mistake he may eve com- 
mitted can only have been in a faulty charge to the Jury, or in 
the admission or rejection of evidence. When he comes to 
award punishment, is he not as good, nay, perhaps a better 
Judge than a trained lawyer? He is as capable of estimatin 
the considerations upon which punishment should be eo 
depending as they do, upon views of social policy and public 
iltin, which all men of education are capable of understanding. 
Above all, there is one guarantee against the imposition of cruel 
and disproportionate punishments, in the fact, that they are not 
pronounced by one man, but in accordance with the judgment of 
a number of men. Thus, the folly, the rashness, the want of 
thought, the indifference to consequences of one, are, or at least 
may be, checked by the interference of his brethren. 

The enormous jurisdiction of the Sheriffs has been prevented 
from running into abuse, by countervailing checks. Their judg- 
ments are all subject to appeal,—a provision which, while it effects 
the object, does it rather by prevention than by cure. The fact 
of contentment, not certainly with the cumbrous forms of written 
pleadings, but with the existing institutions, proves that we have 
in them some cause of rejoicing, and that the course of our 
affairs under them has not been uniformly wretched. We have 
had cause to be thankful, at least for immunity from the of- 
fensive anomalies and the legal oppressions of the system of 
our neighbours. Our —e hurried away by the dis- 
temper of remedy, are compelled to be both laudatory and abusive, 
They sing the triumphs of beneficent institutions, and in the 
same voice proclaim them unworthy of farther existence. The 
honoured name under which they have acquired all their glory 
and renown, is even sneered at ;' and the proposed reform ascends 
to the dignity of a revolution, by involving a total change in the 
character and genius of the system. 

It is loudly urged that the existence of the principal Sheriff 
constitutes a bar in the way of justice. It is unnecessary to go 
farther if this statement be well founded. The Sheriffs duties 
consist, in part, in reviewing the decisions of his Substitute. Resi- 
dent in Edinburgh, it is said that expense is incurred in obtaining 
this review. The appeals, it is farther said, are so numerous as 
to impede the progress of the cause. The expense of an appeal 
is only one shilling, or at most half-a-crown, of sterling money. 
If a man feel himself aggrieved by the judgment of the local 
Sheriff, he is entitled to get a review of that erroneous interlo- 
cutor, upon paying the carriage of a parcel to Edinburgh. The 
review might, no doubt, be made cheaper, but a reduction even 
to ninepence or sixpence is not worth all this outcry. It may, 
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however, be the fact that all review is inexpedient. That ground 
is worthy of examination; but, in the meantime, it would be 
desirable, if the office of Sheriff is to be abolished on account of 
the expense it creates to suitors, that the parties using that 
argument would explain it. 

The fact of there being no such appeal in England as in this 
country, is, in truth, the misfortune of the one and the charac- 
teristic glory of the other system. But even were it otherwise, 
and were it the fact that in England a single judge is a bless- 
ing, it does not follow (because the cases are not identical) that 
it would be a blessing here. An English county Judge rules 
over a populous district, where there is a public opinion to con- 
trol him, where the press attends sedulously to his doings, and 
where, in general, he is acting in the face of a bar of educated 
barristers or attorneys. It is far otherwise in Scotland, where, 
except in the large towns, the Sheriff is controlled neither by 
press nor bar, and where (population being scanty) public 
opinion, especially against a Judge, isfeeble.* A single Judge, 
resident in a country district, however honest in intention, is sub- 
ject to painful difficulties in the discharge of duty. He is subject 
to those infirmities which are not peculiar to him or to his pro- 
fession, but belong to human nature. He is under the domina- 
tion of interest, which so often tramples upon duty, and of 
his passions, which trample upon both. He has his likings 
and his hatreds, his partialities for his friend, his dislike to an 
enemy, his indifference to strangers. In casting the balance of 
an ambiguous proof, where the scales are equal, or nearly so, is 
it to be wondered that they will incline in favour of the noble 
and honourable baronet, and the high and puissant noble, whose 
hospitality the local Sheriff so often enjoys—whose pleasant 
attentions are so much appreciated at home, and whose kindly 
memorials in the shooting season are so heartily welcome? A 
Sheriff is but a man. He who sits with that austere gravity, is, 
in his convivial moments, as cheerful and as hilarious as the 
weakest of us, Subject to like passions as ourselves, we would 
wish not to throw the temptations of opportunity in his way, 
but rather to support his feeble resolutions and his wavering 
convictions, by all the external aids which we can derive from 
the lessons of experience. 





* « Besides the satisfaction afforded to parties by professional aid, the presence 
of counsel or agents has alsoa beneficial influence on the Judge. It tends to make 
him more careful and precise in the enunciation of legal principles. He will feel 
that it is a different thing laying down the law before men who may be as skilled 
in it as himself, from propounding it, ex cathedra, in presence of an audience who 
have no idea whether he is right or wrong.” —Scotch County Courts, p. 25. 
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Is this a fancy sketch? Let any one acquainted with the 
working of judicial tribunals run his mind over the history of 
his own experience. One of our pamphleteers appeals to the 
working of the system in the Small Debt Courts of Scotland, in 
which the Sheriff-substitute may decide cases to the limited 
amount of £8, 6s. 8d., without appeal. The pamphleteer is too 
much enamoured of his own and his brethren’s doings. Elevated 
above the level of the litigants and the bar, he hears not their 
murmurs and their indignation. In questions of this nature 
the highest point of view is not the most satisfactory. If we 
descend a little lower we see our bearings more clearly, and 

H breathe an atmosphere more suited to ordinary lungs. At the 
j lofty height which it is the fortune of a Judge to occupy, it is 
too natural that he should now and then omit to notice the 
uneasy repinings of the victims of his ignorance. It would be a 
rudeness alike uncourteous and impolitic for an uninfluential 
Solicitor, whose bread is dependent on the good-will of the Judge, 
; to lay bare his failings to his own astonished eyes. The press 
4 in this country, the only other medium of public complaint, 
seldom interferes with this subject, which it does not understand. 
Thus the local Judges throughout Scotland are more or less 
labouring under the delusion, of imagining that because there is 
3 no loud complaint, there is satisfaction. The Glasgow prac- 
. titioner seems better informed :— 


“‘T venture to say that no person who is in the habit of attending 
the present Small Debt Courts, or who is acquainted with their prac- 
‘ tical working, can be satisfied with the manner in which the business 
is there conducted.” —P. 33. 





The author supports this statement by a description of the 
mode in which the cases are usually gone through, and the 
} conclusion he arrives at is, that, practically speaking,— 


“The judge never really hears the case he is trying, but decides 
upon a one-sided or partial statement. Hardly a Court day passes in 
which some of the suitors do not find themselves in one or other of 
these predicaments, and suffer injustice and the loss of their cause 
because of their inability to state it properly. These parties’ com- 
plaints are not heard by the public, because the sufferers are unable 
to make them known. But their injuries are not less real on this 
account, nor their feeling of injustice less acute.” 


; We shall select the Edinburgh Court as being the best 
equipped, and the most thoroughly under the control of public 
opinion. Another “Solicitor” gives a sketch from the life of 

: the procedure there. The judge, it appears, 


“ decides from 15 to 25 cases per hour, in one half of which parties 
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have to be heard, witnesses examined, and an irreversible judgment 
pronounced. Under this system, even a correct decision gives little 
satisfaction. The loser thinks he has been unfairly dealt with, and 
the successful party cannot but feel that he owes his success more to 
accident than to the justice of his cause. The dignity of the bench is 
also compromised by the indecent haste which is sometimes exhibited. 
Oaths are administered and taken with a levity, and even recklessness, 
painful to witness ; and above all, this system encourages trick and 
perjury, which can more easily escape detection than if each case 
were thoroughly sifted.” 


If such be the practice in the metropolitan Small Debt Court in 
Scotland, what is it in remote districts, without a bar or a public 
opinion to keep the judge in check? If levity, indecent haste, 
recklessness, be the characteristics of the institution, we must 
— before extending them, without a guarantee. We must 

ave a safeguard against the prevailing evil of all these Courts,— 
the evils resulting se the caprice, the hot-headedness, and the 
obstinacy of the judge. More scandalous acts of injustice are 
daily perpetrated in these petty Courts, from the single circum- 
stance, that the judge knows his decree to be irreversible, than 
are done in the ordinary Courts in a year, A confused state- 
ment—a peevish remark—a drawling inconsecutive argument, 
wearies the patience, as it stimulates the irritation of the exhausted 
Sheriff. He wrangles, disputes, and argues ; and at last hushes 
the uproar, by an unjust decision against the pertinacious liti- 
gant. It is because the pecuniary amount is not ruinous, even 
to a poor man, that the present system is endured. 

The Small Debt jurisdiction of £8, 6s. 8d., stands, moreover, 
in this peculiar position,—of not being open to the same objec- 
tions that would be applicable to an extended sum. In general, 
the parties who are in the Small Debt Court are alike unknown 
to the Judge. They move not in his circle—they do not meet 
him at dinner—his and their wives are not bosom friends. In 
consequence of this, justice has a better chance. But the mo- 
ment we come to litigations of higher moment, we ascend to 
a more elevated platform, on which may stand the Sheriff’s 
patron, or his boon associate. It is idle to indulge in declama- 
tions on the honesty and good intentions of men. However 
noble may be their resolutions, they are human, and the grand- 
est Cato of them all, will veer about according to the impulses 
of passion or caprice. There is just one system, and one only, 
which could reconcile the people of this country to single Judges 
without appeal. This is the system in use with excisemen and 
Methodist parsons, Let Sheriffs remain in a single place only 
for five years, by which time their attachments will begin to 
take root, and their habits to grow into a principle. To pre- 
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vent the evils of the one and the other, let them be at once 
drafted away to other towns,—the farther off, the better for 
justice and the law. In the Prussian dominions, this course is 
adopted with reference to almost every government officer; and 
the benefit of it is exhibited in the management of our own 
excise,—the exciseman never being allowed, time sufficient to 
court and marry the distiller’s daughter, or be softened from 
officiality to humanity, by long continued remembrances from 
the distiller’s farm. 

These considerations do not seem to have occupied the mind 
of the County Court Pamphleteer. The only panacea for all 
the evils which afflict us, is the transmutation of the name “ Sub- 
stitute” (which always falls on the ear like a vulgar imprecation) 
into Principal,—no appeal, and double salary. In the pursuit 
of the object of the moment, he overlooks facts, and aol se his 
conclusions to results which his facts contradict. With him the 
Sheriff Small Debt Court is an Arcadian paradise, which the 
lieges are eager to enter and loathto leave. Wherever similar pro- 
cedure can be obtained in other courts, parties are only too happy 
and anxious to get into the fray. There is an Act of Parliament, 
called the General Railway Act, applicable to the whole king- 
dom, which authorizes public companies to take possession of 
lands, on making compensation. ‘ ‘The sum here involved,” says 
the pamphleteer, “is often hundreds or thousands of pounds, yet 
the parties interested knew too well the value of a speedy and final 
judgment to permit any appeal, however important might be the 
sum at stake.” The parties interested never were consulted 
as to the terms of the Railway Act. They take the Act as it 
was framed for them by the Lord Advocate of the day, and 
whose particular notion it was to have the cases decided, as pro- 
vided for by that statute. Perhaps the authority is still better 
than the “ parties interested,” and serves equally well the 
purpose of our honourable friend. 

In his anxiety, however, to adduce an example of conclusive 
importance, he omits to shew the distinction which exists. He 
wishes a single judge and an irreversible judgment, while, in 
the case to which he makes reference, the judge has no more to 
do with the decision than his own door-keeper. The matter is 
left entirely to a jury, who may, no doubt, be ignorant enough ; 
but who, excavated from the cellars and shops of the Grassmarket, 
or dragged from their farms away in the country, are free from 
the formidable objection which we are now considering. 

It is impossible, in treating such a theme as this, to do so in 
other terms than generalities, and as such, of course, the argu- 
ment itself loses a great part of its force. In this respect the 
learned pamphleteer has the advantage of being able to dilate 
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however, be the fact that all review is inexpedient. That ground 
is worthy of examination; but, in the meantime, it would be 
desirable, if the office of Sheriff is to be abolished on account of 
the expense it creates to suitors, that the parties using that 
argument would explain it. 

The fact of there being no such appeal in England as in this 
country, is, in truth, the misfortune of the one and the charac- 
teristic glory of the other system. But even were it otherwise, 
and were it the fact that in England a single judge is a bless- 
ing, it does not follow (because the cases are not identical) that 
it would be a blessing here. An English county Judge rules 
over a populous district, where there is a public opinion to con- 
trol him, where the press attends sedulously to his doings, and 
where, in general, he is acting in the face of a bar of educated 
barristers or attorneys. It is far otherwise in Scotland, where, 
except in the large towns, the Sheriff is controlled neither by 
press nor bar, and where (population being scanty) public 
opinion, especially against a Judge, isfeeble.* A single Judge, 
resident in a country district, however honest in intention, is sub- 
ject to painful difficulties in the discharge of duty. He is subject 
to those infirmities which are not peculiar to him or to his pro- 
fession, but belong to human nature. He is under the domina- 
tion of interest, which so often tramples upon duty, and of 
his passions, which trample upon both. He has his likings 
and his hatreds, his partialities for his friend, his dislike to an 
enemy, his indifference to strangers. In casting the balance of 
an ambiguous proof, where the scales are equal, or nearly so, is 
it to be wondered that they will incline in favour of the noble 
and honourable baronet, and the high and puissant noble, whose 
hospitality the local Sheriff so often enjoys—whose pleasant 
attentions are so much appreciated at home, and whose kindly 
memorials in the shooting season are so heartily welcome? A 
Sheriff is but a man. He who sits with that austere gravity, is, 
in his convivial moments, as cheerful and as hilarious as the 
weakest of us, Subject to like passions as ourselves, we would 
wish not to throw the temptations of opportunity in his way, 
but rather to support his feeble resolutions and his wavering 
convictions, by all the external aids which we can derive from 
the lessons of experience. 





* « Besides the satisfaction afforded to parties by professional aid, the presence 
of counsel or agents has alsoa beneficial influence on the Judge. It tends to make 
him more careful and precise in the enunciation of legal principles. He will feel 
that it is a different thing laying down the law before men who may be as skilled 
in it as himself, from propounding it, ex cathedra, in presence of an audience who 
have no idea whether he is right or wrong.” —Scotch County Courts, p. 25. 
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Is this a fancy sketch? Let any one acquainted with the 
working of judicial tribunals run his mind over the history of 
his own experience. One of our pamphleteers appeals to the 
working of the system in the Small Debt Courts of Scotland, in 
which the Sheriff-substitute may decide cases to the limited 
amount of £8, 6s. 8d., without appeal. The pamphleteer is too 
much enamoured of his own and his brethren’s doings. Elevated 
above the level of the litigants and the bar, he hears not their 
murmurs and their indignation. In questions of this nature 
the highest point of view is not the most satisfactory. If we 
descend a little lower we see our bearings more clearly, and 
breathe an atmosphere more suited to ordinary lungs. At the 
lofty height which it is the fortune of a Judge to occupy, it is 
too natural that he should now and then omit to notice the 
uneasy repinings of the victims of his ignorance. It would be a 
rudeness alike uncourteous and impolitic for an uninfluential 
Solicitor, whose bread is dependent on the good-will of the Judge, 
to lay bare his failings to his own astonished eyes. The press 
in this country, the only other medium of public complaint, 
seldom interferes with this subject, which it does not understand. 
Thus the local Judges throughout Scotland are more or less 
labouring under the delusion, of imagining that because there is 
no loud complaint, there is satisfaction. The Glasgow prac- 
titioner seems better informed :— 


“‘ T venture to say that no person who is in the habit of attending 
the present Small Debt Courts, or who is acquainted with their prac- 
tical working, can be satisfied with the manner in which the business 
is there conducted.” —P. 33. 


The author supports this statement by a description of the 
mode in which the cases are usually gone through, and the 
conclusion he arrives at is, that, practically speaking,— 


“The judge never really hears the case he is trying, but decides 
upon a one-sided or partial statement. Hardly a Court day passes in 
which some of the suitors do not find themselves in one or other of 
these predicaments, and suffer injustice and the loss of their cause 
because of their inability to state it properly. These parties’ com- 
plaints are not heard by the public, because the sufferers are unable 
to make them known. But their injuries are not less real on this 
account, nor their feeling of injustice less acute.” 


We shall select the Edinburgh Court as being the best 
equipped, and the most thoroughly under the control of public 
opinion. Another “Solicitor” gives a sketch from the life of 
the procedure there. The judge, it appears, 


“ decides from 15 to 25 cases per hour, in one half of which parties 
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have to be heard, witnesses examined, and an irreversible judgment 
pronounced. Under this system, even a correct decision gives little 
satisfaction. The loser thinks he has been unfairly dealt with, and 
the successful party cannot but feel that he owes his success more to 
accident than to the justice of his cause. The dignity of the bench is 
also compromised by the indecent haste which is sometimes exhibited. 
Oaths are administered and taken with a levity, and even recklessness, 
painful to witness; and above all, this system encourages trick and 
perjury, which can more easily escape detection than if each case 
were thoroughly sifted.” 


If such be the practice in the metropolitan Small Debt Court in 
Scotland, what is it in remote districts, without a bar or a public 
opinion to keep the judge in check? If levity, indecent haste, 
recklessness, be the characteristics of the institution, we must 
— before extending them, without a guarantee. We must 

ave a safeguard against the prevailing evil of all these Courts,— 
the evils resulting _ the caprice, the hot-headedness, and the 
obstinacy of the judge. More scandalous acts of injustice are 
daily perpetrated in these petty Courts, from the single circum- 
stance, that the judge knows his decree to be irreversible, than 
are done in the ordinary Courts in a year. A confused state- 
ment—a peevish remark—a drawling inconsecutive argument, 
wearies the patience, as it stimulates the irritation of the exhausted 
Sheriff. He wrangles, disputes, and argues ; and at last hushes 
the uproar, by an unjust decision against the pertinacious liti- 
gant. It is because the pecuniary amount is not ruinous, even 
to a poor man, that the present system is endured. 

The Small Debt jurisdiction of £8, 6s. 8d., stands, moreover, 
in this peculiar position,—of not being open to the same objec- 
tions that would be applicable to an extended sum. In general, 
the parties who are in the Small Debt Court are alike unknown 
to the Judge. They move not in his circle—they do not meet 
him at dinner—his and their wives are not bosom friends. In 
consequence of this, justice has a better chance. But the mo- 
ment we come to litigations of higher moment, we ascend to 
a more elevated platform, on which may stand the Sheriff's 
patron, or his boon associate. It is idle to indulge in declama- 
tions on the honesty and good intentions of men. However 
noble may be their resolutions, they are human, and the grand- 
est Cato of them all, will veer about according to the impulses 
of passion or caprice. There is just one system, and one only, 
which could reconcile the people of this country to single Judges 
without appeal. This is the system in use with excisemen and 
Methodist parsons. Let Sheriffs remain in a single place only 
for five years, by which time their attachments will begin to 
take root, and their habits to grow into a principle. To pre- 
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vent the evils of the one and the other, let them be at once 
drafted away to other towns,—the farther off, the better for 
justice and the law. In the Prussian dominions, this course is 
adopted with reference to almost every government officer ; and 
the benefit of it is exhibited in the management of our own 
excise,—the exciseman never being allowed, time sufficient to 
court and marry the distiller’s daughter, or be softened from 
officiality to humanity, by long continued remembrances from 
the distiller’s farm. 

These considerations do not seem to have occupied the mind 
of the County Court Pamphleteer. The only panacea for all 
the evils which afflict us, is the transmutation of the name “ Sub- 
stitute” (which always falls on the ear like a vulgar imprecation) 
into Principal,—no appeal, and double salary. In the pursuit 
of the object of the moment, he overlooks facts, and ae his 
conclusions to results which his facts contradict. With him the 
Sheriff Small Debt Court is an Arcadian paradise, which the 
lieges are eager to enter and loath to leave. Wherever similar pro- 
cedure can be obtained in other courts, parties are only too happy 
and anxious to get into the fray. There is an Act of Parliament, 
called the General Railway Act, applicable to the whole king- 
dom, which authorizes public companies to take possession of 
lands, on making compensation. “ ‘The sum here involved,” says 
the pamphleteer, “is often hundreds or thousands of pounds, yet 
the parties interested knew too well the value of a speedy and final 
judgment to permit any appeal, however important might be the 
sum at stake.” The parties interested never were consulted 
as to the terms of the Railway Act. They take the Act as it 
was framed for them by the Lord Advocate of the day, and 
whose particular notion it was to have the cases decided, as pro- 
vided for by that statute. Perhaps the authority is still better 
than the “ parties interested,” and serves equally well the 
purpose of our honourable friend. 

In his anxiety, however, to adduce an example of conclusive 
importance, he omits to shew the distinction which exists. He 
wishes a single judge and an irreversible judgment, while, in 
the case to which he makes reference, the judge has no more to 
do with the decision than his own door-keeper. The matter is 
left entirely to a jury, who may, no doubt, be ignorant enough ; 
but who, excavated from the cellars and shops of the Grassmarket, 
or dragged from their farms away in the country, are free from 
the formidable objection which we are now considering. 

It is impossible, in treating such a theme as this, to do so in 
other terms than generalities, and as such, of course, the argu- 
ment itself loses a great part of its force. In this respect the 
learned pamphleteer has the advantage of being able to dilate 
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upon the virtues of his brethren, a theme upon which he ex- 
hausts all his eloquence. It would be odious to answer him, by 
dragging before the public, particular instances to the contrary ; 
and a reference to past history, even though not remote, would 
be dismissed with the reply, that we now live in a better and a 
purer age. In this dilemma, we are obliged to place our asser- 
tion against his. We assert it as an undeniable fact, that unre- 
strained power in the hands of any one man, in every case, is more 
or less abused,—partly from the commission of positive injustice, 
arising from dislikes or partialities, irritation, bad temper,—and 
partly from the vice of laziness, which grows upon a man whose 
sides are not stimulated by the spur of superior authority. 
What is now insisted for is, indeed, without example, as it is 
without sense. There is an appointed check for every power 
under the sun; the sword of Damocles for Louis Napoleon ; 
revolution for the constitutional sovereign, mutiny for the chief, 
reform for the House of Commons, the press and the bar for an 
English county judge. At the time of the Union between the 
two kingdoms, Defoe tells us that great difficulty was felt by 
the statesmen of that age, in regard to the constitution of the 
Court of Appeal. He mentions that it was proposed that the 
British House of Peers should nominate a Committee of de- 
legates to meet in Scotland, which might be composed of Scot- 
tish lawyers. The proposal was negatived, and a resolution 
taken to try the experiment in the House of Lords itself, where, 
although there were only English lawyers, yet they were 
strangers to the parties. Appeals, accordingly, were carried to 
the British House of Lords, and the old Judges of the Court of 
Session frequently complained, of the intolerable evil of these 
appeals, which reversed judgments inconsistent with justice. 
The old Court of Session was composed of men of learning,— 
of position in society, and subject to all the wholesome influences 
consequent upon residence in the metropolis, Yet a court more 
corrupt, in respect of decisions given according to the feelings of 
the Judge, and not the justice of the case, never existed. To 
Scotland there has not been a greater blessing than the right of 
appeal to the House of Lords. It would be still more so if it were 
less expensive. In the course of 150 years it has made the Court 
of Session, a tribunal possessed of a large share of the confidence 
of the public. All acquainted with the working of judicial tribu- 
nals would, however, bemoan it as a national calamity, if that right 
of appeal were extinguished. A useful institution would be turned 
into a curse, by the removal of an ever-present stimulant to duty. 
The fact, that what a man says here in Edinburgh, as the 
ground of judgment, will be hacked and torn to pieces at the bar 
of a foreign tribunal,—if foolish, laughed at,—if unjust, de- 
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nounced,—and the whole of this criticism recorded and pub- 
lished in reports of authority for the perpetual instruction and 
delight of mankind,—are facts which, during every day of a 
judge’s existence, keep him to propriety and his duty. 

At present the public have two servants for the same money, 
for which it is proposed they should have one. Would better 
law be administered by the same man, if he stood alone? 
Would any interest be served by the change, except his own ? 
So far as our experience has gone, the existence of the office of 
Sheriff-Principal in Scotland, has, amid all the discussions on 
this subject, been to the people of this country productive of a 
blessing which has not hitherto been noticed. Our readers are 
aware that the Court of Session is the supreme tribunal in this 
country, to which there is a right of appeal from all inferior courts. 
The average number of cases appealable, decided throughout the 
kingdom of Scotland, yearly, may be ascertained from Parlia- 
mentary returns. From the Report of the Law Commission, in 
1834, (p. 68,) it appears, that during the five years from 1828 
to 1832, inclusive, the total number of actions brought into 
the ordinary Sheriff courts was 65,662, making an average of 
13,132 for each year. By a more recent Parliamentary return, 
the number for 1836 was ascertained to be 14,135. The num- 
ber has gone on increasing every year since, at a rapid rate. 
Thus, in 1834, the number in Lanarkshire was 5622; but Sir 
Archibald Alison states, that in 1852 it had increased to 7500, 
and in many other counties the increase has been equally re- 
markable. If we take 20,000 as the yearly average now, it will 
be within the mark. Of all this vast number, there were brought 
into the Court of Session by appeal, not more than 160* in the 
year 1851; and this, let it be remembered, is the result, although 
there is an appeal both on the law and the facts. That greater 
confidence is now felt in the practical administration of justice by 
the Sheriffs, is evidenced by this remarkable fact, that while 
the number of cases has increased in their Courts, the number of 
appeals from the Sheriffs’ judgments to the Court of Session 
has diminished. Thus, even in 1824, the average number of 
cases appealed to the Court of Session was 188.f The House 





* It is difficult to get at the precise numbers, In the year 1850-1851, we find 
from the rolls that only one hundred and forty-eight cases were brought to the 
Court by advocatiun ; of which, moreover, fourteen were on the undefended list. 
It may be that several inferior court-judgments were brought up by suspension. 
The rolls do not, however, shew what were suspensions of decrees, and what of 
other kinds. We are within the mark when we say that the suspensions of de- 
crees are not one-twentieth of the advocations, We made a large allowance, 
therefore, in the text. 

+ Appendix to Report of Royal Commissioners on Forms of Process in Scot- 
land, 18th March 1824, p. 253. 
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of Commons, on 27th February 1838, ordered to be printed an 
abstract of certain returns from the Sheriff-Courts, from which it 
appears, that for the three years 1834, 1835, and 1836, the 
total number of cases carried to the Court of Session was 332, 
making an average of 110 yearly, which (making allowance 
for the increase in Sheriff.Court business) is more than the 
yearly average now. 

Now, to what is this attributable? Is it not to the fact, that 
the defeated litigant has obtained the opinion of two judges upon 
his case, and which, if not satisfactory, affords, at least, a most 
powerful reason for acquiescence. If two men arrive at the 
same result, unconnected with each other, and each anxious to 
decide rightly, the presumption at least is, that justice is admini- 
stered. Hence, the almost universal acquiescence in the judg- 
ments of the Sheriff Courts; more than three-fourths of which 
we believe to be now decided by the Sheritf-Principal on appeal. 

It is further proposed not merely to abolish the appeal to the 
Sheriff-Principal, by abolishing that office, but to give a power 
of final judgment to the extent of £30 to the Sheriff-substi- 
tute, then become the sole judge. Is this power justified by any 
enormous evil consequent upon the present right of appeal in 
cases under £30 ? 

In the language of the old Roman Emperor, it is the duty of 
a statesman to take care that suits be not immortal. To attain 
such a blessing, the country would acquiesce in a single judge 
and an irreversible decree. The course intrinsically the worst 
is often the most expedient, and human policy must condescend 
to human infirmity and even to human error. 

But the whole of this argument is based on the wildest delu- 
sion as to the facts. Even the Courant Pamphleteer is found 
making the very important admission, that hardly any of the 
eases under £30 which occupy the attention of the inferior 
Courts ever go to the Court of Session ; but while making this 
admission, it is strange to find the author fail in deducing from 
it the conclusion which lies upon the surface. In the year 1851, 
out of the 160 cases appealed, we cannot trace more than seven- 
teen cases for sums under £30. Thus the whole evil to be reme- 
died is to bar the way into the Court of Session of not twenty ap- 
peals; and for this benefit our modern pamphleteers are quite 
content to ruin the judge, by leaving him without a check. In 
truth, the whole of this outcry about the benefit to result from 
giving present Sheriff-substitutes a power of final judgment, is 
calculated to serve no good purpose tv any human being. These 
seventeen appeals, miserable enough in themselves, and in which 
generally one of the parties is upon the poors-roll, are of no im- 
portance to the practitioners in the Appellate Court. They are 
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in one sense a nuisance, and at all times disagreeable to plead ; but 
then, this is the noble purpose which they serve. They keep the 
subordinate judges ever in mind, that for every hasty decree they 
are amenable to a higher tribunal, and that to the poor man’s 
case equally as to the rich, they must give patience and atten- 
tion. 

It is painful to think that, at present, cases, because they are 
small in amount and generally those of poor people, are got rid 
of by the dozen, in the manner described by the Edinburgh and 
the Glasgow Solicitors. The author of the “Scotch County 
Courts” promises amendment in this particular, if we trust 
him with an extended jurisdiction and a larger salary. “The 
great mass of cases that are now tried in the Small Debt Court 
are easily and — disposed of; but if cases involving a 
larger amount were to be competent there, they would of course 
require to be more [why more?] cautiously and deliberately 
gone about.”—P. 23. With reference to these, he assures us 
that plenty of time and a patient hearing would be given to 
the parties. We are in vain moved by promises of future 
amendment belied by past practice. While the experiment was 


new and the public attention awakened, there might be an im- 
provement. ‘The old evils would however soon return, and the 
old scenes, for which this apology is offered, would be enacted 


before the eyes of indignant suitors. 

We are not surprised at the annoyance of an inferior judge 
at the scourge of an appeal. It is at all times irritating, to have 
the result of his own reflections and labour thrown away, in 
consequence of the different opinion of his superior. If the 
interests to be regarded were the feelings of the inferior judge, 
the consideration might be important. But the only interests to 
be attended to, being those of the public, the discussion must be 
limited to the effect of the system upon these. We have already 
stated that the expense to the litigant is just one shilling or half 
acrown. The time occupied in the disposal of the appeal may 
not be above a single day,—of course if the Sheriff-Principal is 
indolent the delay is greater,—but the learned pamphleteer may 
lay this unction to his soul, that he has stirred up a lively at- 
tention even in the worst of them, and made them nearly equal 
in ability and painstaking to a Sheriff-substitute. 

On the subject of salaries some liberties have been taken with 
the facts. The following are the whole sums paid to the local 
judges throughout Scotland, it being premised that the Substi- 
tutes are paid somewhat after the manner of a servant on good 
behaviour. They all begin with £50 less than what is noted 
here; the increase being £5 every year till the full salary 
be attained :— 
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Salaries Districts Salaries | 

Counties. Sheriffs. of of Substitutes. of 
Sheriffs, Counties. Substitutes, 

Aberdeen, A. Davidson, £400 | Aberdeen, . | W. Watson, £500 
Peterhead, . | J. Skelton, ‘ 350 | 

Argyll, . E. F. Maitland, . 400 | Inverary, . | J. Maclaurin, 450 

Campbelltown, | J. Gardiner, . 350 

Tobermory,. | W. Robertson, . 350 

Ayr, . A. Bell, 400 | Ayr, . - | J. Robison, 500 

Kilmarnock, | T. Anderson, 450 

Banff, .  . | A. Currie, . 300 | Banff, J. Pringle, 400 

Berwick, . | R. Bell, 300 | Dunse, A. Wood, 400 

Bute, . | R. Hunter, ° 300 | Rothesay, A. C. Dick, . 400 

Caithness, R. Thomson, 300 pg 4 — : —_ 450 

Clackmannan F Alloa, . ° . B. Clark, 350 

Kinross, . ” ¢| John Tait, . ad Kinross, . | D. Syme, . 350 

Dumbarton, . | J. C. Colquhoun, 300 | Dumbarton, W. C. Steele, 400 

Dumfries, . | M. Napier, . 350 | Dumfries, J. P. Trotter, 450 

Edinburgh, J. T. Gordon, 1000 | Edinburgh, . | A. Jameson, 600 

™ Do. . | P. Arkley, 600 

Elgin and gin, . . | P. Cameron, 400 

Nairn, } B. R. Bell, . : 00 Nairn, . . | A. Faleonar, 350 

Fife, . . | A. E. Monteath,. 400 | Cupar,. . | G. Grant, . 500 

Dunfermline, | C. Shireff, ° 400 

Forfar, . . |J. L’Amy, ‘ 350 | Forfar, C. Dickson, . 500 

Dundee, . | J. Henderson, . 500 

Haddington, . | W. Home, . ° 306 | Haddington, | R. Riddell, 400 

Inverness, . | W. F. Tytler, 400 | Inverness, W. H. Colquhoun,} 450 

Fort-William, | A. Fraser, 350 

Skye, . . | T. Fraser, 300 

Long Island, | C. Shaw, . . 300 

Kincardine, . | J. M. Bell, . . 300 | Kincardine,. | C. G. Robertson, 400 

Kirkcudbright, | E. D. Sandford, . 300 | Kirkeudbright, | W. H. Dunbar, . 400 

Lanark, Sir A. Alison, Bart., | 1000 | Glasgow, . | H.G. Bell, . 600 

Do. . | G. Skene, . 600 

Lanark, J. N. Dyce, 400 

Hamilton, J. Veitch, . 400 

Airdrie, . | A. Smith, . ° 400 

Linlithgow, . | John Cay, .. 300 | Linlithgow, . | F. Home, 400 

Orkney and W.EA 5 Kirkwall, . | J. Robertson, 400 

Zetland, - E. Aytoun, 350% | Lerwick, . | R. Bell, 350 

Peebles, . |G. Napier, . 300 | Peebles, . | A. Burnet, 350 

Perth, . J. Craufurd, 400 | Perth, . | H. Barclay, 500 

Dunblane, . | A. Cross, . : 350 

Renfrew, . | H.d. Robertson,. 350 | Paisley, . | R. R. Glasgow, 450 

Greenock, C. Marshall, 400 

—e ; Tain, R. S. Taylor, 350 

C a T. Mackenzie, 400~ | Dingwall, . | G.Cameron, . 350 

nites Stornoway, . | A. L. Macdonald, 300 

Roxburgh, - | W. 0. Rutherfurd, | 300 | Roxburgh, . | J. M. Craigie, . 450 

Selkirk, . |G. Dundas, ° 300 | Selkirk, F. Sommerville, 350 

Stirling, 850 | Stirling, . | Sir J. Hay, Bart. | 450 

Falkirk, . | R. Roberston, . 400 

Sutherland, . | H. Lumsden, 800 | Dornoch, E. Fraser, 450 

Wigtown, A. Urquhart, 300 | Wigtown, M. Rhind, 400 














Deducting Edinburgh and Glasgow, where the Sheriffs are 
aid to the Scottish Sheriffs is £9350, 


both resident, the total 
and to their Substitutes 


21,700. 





























































Should Salaries be Increased? 589 

The salaries of the Sheriff-substitutes are pronounced to be 
“ perfectly ludicrous.” “The present salaries of the resident 
Sheriffs (substitutes) are perfectly ludicrous; and, as we have 
already shewn, the result is, that no person can accept such a 
situation except he possesses some means of his own, to enable him 
to keep up his necessary position as a judge.”—Scotch County 
Courts, p. 58. It is bad policy at all times to exaggerate. It 
weakens a good argument, and gives to injustice an excuse. 
It is ridiculous to say that the salaries of the Sheriff-substitutes, 
which are all greater than the average incomes of the Scottish 
clergy, and of the great majority of professional men, are at the 
starvation point. It is also incorrect to state, that none but 
persons blessed with an inherited fortune can accept the office. 
It must be known to the writer of the quoted passage, that for 
every vacancy, however unimportant, a dozen eager hands are 
held up. But far be it from us to say one word against the just 
claims for an increase of salary on the part of our local judges. 
Unhappily for themselves they have rested the solution of this 
point upon questions perilling national interests, in reference to 
which the deliberate judgment of educated men, as set forth in 
the report of two Royal Commissioners, are against them. 
We ieplore the want of tactics that has ruined a good cause ; 
for although we cannot certify the truth of the whole of the 
following passage, it does convey a description of much real 
suffering :— 





‘“‘ No man with any thing like a fair business at the Bar, and who 
enjoyed good health, would ever dream of accepting the office of 
Sheriff-substitute ; and no one, with even a chance of ultimate success 
in his profession, would think of throwing himself away on such a 
situation; except, perhaps, he possessed some means of his own, 
which, along with the scanty emoluments of his office, might en- 
able him to live on his salary. It is utterly impossible for him 
to maintain that position which the very decency, to say nothing 
even of his official situation, demands, and which, for the honour and 
credit of the country, a resident Sheriff ought to occupy. His 
labour is incessant, and his responsibility almost overwhelming, yet 
his salary is not half as much as is given to the higher officials in 
banks, or railway or insurance companies, or even to the head-clerk 
of a mercantile establishment. The salaries of the Sheriff-clerks, and 
of the Procurators Fiscal, in all the counties of Scotland, are higher 
than that of the Sheriff-substitute; and as they are not debarred 
from carrying on an extensive private business, their professional 
incomes are often three or four times as much as that of the resident 
judge. Only a very small portion of the labours of a Sheriff-substi- 
tute meets the eye of the public. His duties on the bench are com- 
paratively light to those off it. In all our populous districts, even on 
those days when there is no public Court, the resident Sheriff is kept 
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in an incessant turmoil of business, by criminal matters and summary 
proceedings ; and in those counties where he has some leisure on his 
hands, he is, nevertheless, prevented from making a profitable use of 
it, and yet is obliged to keep up a position in society which his salary 
is totally inadequate to sustain.” 


We have, however, here to deal with the Sheriffs-Principal, in 
reference to whom the question raised is, whether their services are 
worth to this country £9350 a-year? The amount is not large 
for a great country. It is not beyond that exacted by Mr. Moore, 
the registrar of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. Still it 
is too large if the office bea “sinecure.” (Scotch County Courts, 

. 65.) We do not admire the taste which dictated the remark, 
leone we cannot imagine the author to be ignorant of a Sheriff's 
duties. It is always more easy to destroy than to construct, to 
denounce than to defend. More peculiarly it is so, in a case 


where the vices of asystem are capable of a summary exposition, 
while its merits are spread over a large surface, and require at 
once some fairness to appreciate and some professional training 
to understand. 

The statement was repeated by a committee of Dumfries-shire 
— who have given to the public the benefit of a report. 


hey expanded it by stating that the Sheriffs are prevented 
“from having any communication with their counties save at 
rare intervals. Upon the Substitute devolves the whole of the 
business.” Assailed in this way, Mr. Napier, the Sheriff of 
Dumfries-shire, comes forth with the following statement of a 


Sheriff’s duties :— 


“The publication of this somewhat reckless assertion will not a 
little astonish the Sheriffs of Scotland. If by “ communication with 
their counties” be understood, that familiarization at the elbow, which 
is so apt to reduce a judge to the level of a legal assessor, unques- 
tionably the Sheriffs rather seek to avoid that position. Their proper 
communication with the county does not consist in their constant 
attendance upon county gentlemen at county meetings. They are ex 
officio Commissioners of Supply, and occasionally attend those meet- 
ings, and constitute them, out of respect to the county gentlemen, 
and that they may be in communication with them, when necessary, 
upon proper Fiscal subjects. But the communication which consists 
in becoming the consulting colleague and legal adviser of those few 
active county gentlemen who continually attend to county business, 
is that which is most apt to deteriorate the position of a Judge. It 
is the reverse of his duty. It throws him into great confidence 
with one gentleman, and, it may be, into unpleasant collision with 
another. And supposing him to be equally in such confidence with 
them all, his relation to those county gentlemen becomes almost un- 
fairly distinguished from his relation to the general community, over 
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whom he is simply Judge. This affords one strong argument in 
favour of what your Committee have called ‘ Double Sheriffs.’ 

“ To judge of the duties of a Sheriff, he must be regarded in rela- 
tion to his Sheriffdom, and not merely to his Sheriff Court. Even in 
reference to his ordinary Civil Court, the matter is inaccurately stated 
by your Committee. A Sheriff does not hear appeals. The advan- 
tage of his position is, that a record of written pleadings, along with 
his Substitute’s judgment, is transmitted to him, at the head-quarters 
of the law, where, besides being free from all local prejudices and 
predilections, he brings to the consideration of the case, the experi- 
ence of his own practice, and of the practice of his friends; and, in 
general, a more extended and liberal knowledge of the practical 
working of the law of Scotland, than a local resident judge can be 
expected to acquire.”—Pp. 16, 17. 


To what extent the right of review is exercised it is difficult 
to state, purely because of the want of recent Parliamentary re- 
turns. lamented Sheriff, now no more, informed the writer 
that in one year he presided at 61 criminal trials, pronounced 
353 judgments in civil cases, and left Edinburgh 17 times in the 
course of the year for his county. His salary was £400. It is 
not extravagant pay if a lawyer get several guineas for con- 
ducting a criminal trial, and at the very least £2, 2s. for his 
opinion on a civil case; and yet the pay given to this Sheriff did 
not come to a guinea a-piece for each trial and each judgment, 
leaving out of view the £50 he would have to pay for his travel- 
ling expenses for the 17 journeys, and the loss of business in the 
meantime consequent upon his absence from Edinburgh. We 
believe that the business of that county has since increased. 

Besides these civil duties, there is a great criminal jurisdic- 
tion which is thus described :-— 


“ But this appellate jurisdiction is but one portion of the onerous 
duties, and high responsibilities, of a Sheriff in Scotland. He has to 
take especial charge of the criminal jurisdiction of his county; that 
department through which the public mind is most apt to be excited, 
and the public peace, of which the Sheriff himself has the whole 
responsibility, to be disturbed. In some instances, where, from the 
vicinity of his Sheriffdom, access to it is very easy, the Sheriff gener- 
ally presides in all those cases which are tried with a Jury. And if 
the case happen to be one of importance, attracting public attention, 
or likely to create any local excitement, a Sheriff considers it his 
duty to go to his county, specially to try it, however distant, and at 
any personal inconvenience. This is no light task, or slender tie to 
his duties; especially of late years, when the Crown, lawyers have 
been in the habit of sending so many serious cases to be tried before 
the Sheriff and a Jury. A knowledge of the readiness and zeal of 
the Sheriffs so to act, has encouraged the Crown authorities to do 
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this: which of course relieves not a little the Commission of Jus- 
ticiary. Again to quote my own instance, which is that of a county 
so distant as to render it impossible for me, consistently with remain- 
ing at the Bar, to preside in every criminal Jury trial, my Procurator- 
Fiscal has been always instructed to report to me every case ordered 
for trial in that form, that I may judge whether the case require that 
I should try it. I am fortunate in a county not very prolific of Causes 
Célebres. But I have had arduous duty, from time to time, on the 
criminal bench of Dumfries-shire; and Iam not aware of having 
failed to undertake any criminal case of importance, or likely to in- 
volve any local excitement, since I was appointed to the jurisdiction.” 
—Pp. 17, 18. 


In reference to the personal intercourse held by a Sheriff with 
his county, Mr. Napier gives this as the history of his own ex- 
perience :— 

‘“‘ Irrespective of that particular attention to the criminal business 
of his Court, to which I have already adverted, calling him from 
time to time specially to his county, a Sheriff is, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, bound to hold in person four ordinary Courts in each half year, 
and to report each year to the Secretary of State the number of 
cases, civil or criminal, so disposed of by him in his county. This 
secures his personal presence there, at least twice a-year. The business 
of these Statutory Courts varies according to circumstances. It is a 
matter of no consequence to the argument, whether, at any given 
time, it be light or heavy. In Dumfries-shire, I have frequently dis- 
posed of the business of one of these Courts within an hour; and, 
upon other occasions, I have sat on the criminal bench from eight to 
twelve hours at atime. But no Sheriff ever considers the statutory 
requisite, of reporting that he has held eight Courts within the year, 
as affixing any limit whatever to the exercise of his judicial functions. 
It secures, as I have said, his presence in the county at least twice 
a-year—a circumstance of itself sufficient to contradict your Com- 
mittee’s statement. But whatever case, or whatever crisis, specially 
calls for his presence, that is never withheld. Then, the Sheriff must 
be in various parts of his county at other times. He has to sit in 
the Courts of Registration, which are not reckoned in the eight Courts 
reported to Government: He has to attend the Judges twice a-year 
on the Circuit: He is rarely absent at the proclamation of an elec- 
tion; and scarcely ever if it be contested: He has to inspect lunatic 
asylums, and jails, and to report upon the state of the county records. 
Such are the various occasions which secure for the county, not only 
the regular, but the frequent personal presence of its Sheriff. But his 
‘communication,’ with the county, is far from ceasing with the 
occasions I have enumerated. Is it no communication to have to re- 
judge in the whole civil business of the ordinary Court? Is it no 
communication, when absent, to be every now and then in correspond- 
ence, either with the Sheriff-Substitute, the Sheriff-Clerk, the Pro- 
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curator-Fiseal, the Convener of the County, the Clerk of Supply, or 
the Superintendent of Police? As the fair statement of the case, it 
may be said, that a Sheriff in Scotland has never his eye off his county. 
And it would be anything but a sound argument for dispensing with 
his office, as constituted, that a Sheriff is not always at the head of a 
Posse Comitatus, or at the side of a county gentleman.”—Pp. 19, 20. 


We defend not scandalous appointments or inefficient dis- 
charge of duty ; but we object to the exception being taken as the 
rule. It is perfectly true that the office of Sheriff is often given 
to lawyers who are political partisans. It is sometimes true that 
it is given as the reward merely of political partisanship, without 
reference to law. This is the misfortune of the peculiar Go- 
vernment under which we live, and the peculiar condition of the 
parties who alternately reign in high places. We are a jobbing 
and canvassing people, with a tendency to put the rule of merit 
out of the question. A Minister requires to be backed by hordes 
of enthusiastic followers, and cannot retain his position without 
their votes. To secure these, an imperative necessity requires 
him to dispense his patronage among his friends. It would be 
extravagant simplicity to expect that that man who can see no 
virtue in the Minister or his measures, and whose whole life is 
occupied with holding him up to scorn, should be appointed to 
a lucrative office for which a hundred eager friends are clamor- 
ous. It is not therefore because political friends are nominated 
to these offices that just objection can be taken, but because that 
is their only merit. If such appointments have been made, they 
are a disgrace alike to the giver and the receiver, and that they 
have been made is only affording a proof that this office, 
like every other in a constitutional monarchy, from that of 
Prime Minister down to the lowest official in our Courts of Jus- 
tice, has been jobbed. An Autocrat like the Czar of Russia, or 
he of France, can afford to disregard all other considerations 
save merit. No political parties exist in these countries to pre- 
vent the selection of the uninfluential man of talent. We must 
however reap the tares with the oats. If we must be governed 
not by despots but by parties, we must govern to the last as a 
Jobbing and bribing people. 

A manifesto has issued from Glasgow, in which the condi- 
tions are laid down upon which the Substitutes are to retire. 
They have “ intimated to the Lord Advocate, that in so far as 
they are concerned, they are willing to place their present 
offices at the disposal of the Government, on the understanding 
that the patrimonial rights of existing incumbents will be 
protected in those cases in which the new appointment of resi- 
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dent Sheriff is not conferred on them.” In other words, the 
Substitutes, if they do not obtain promotion, are to have salaries 
without labour. With the national exchequer behind them, 
they may return to their old avocations as writers or advocates, 
unless they fear a repetition of the evil fortune that drove them 
first away. In that event have they not all that pleasure has 
of allurement—all that indolence can offer of soothing satisfac- 
tion—all the gratifications that a fixed salary for life can deck 
out in the gayest and most enchanting colours? A man gener- 
ally looks to a settled income and a charming entresol at Capua, 
or a winter on the shores of the Mediterranean, only after a 
life of painful industry, and as to some bright object in the 
distant future, which it requires even a strong flight of imagina- 
tion to reach. How peacefully life would flow on undistracted 
by anxieties as to the morrow! It is hard after this, for those 
who are to be left behind, to acquiesce in their own prospect of 
weary labour, self-denial, and an abnegation of the softer lights 
and shadows of existence. Yet the offer is introduced, in the 
spirit of a party, who is granting something for which the re- 
ceiver should be thankful. It is said to have been made to the 
Lord Advocate by the “ Sheriff-Substitutes as a body, with 
most commendable public spirit,” and apparently not without 
some look to private advantage. 

We are unwilling to encumber a paper intended for general 
readers with technical details. We believe that measures are 
prepared, by which much of the cumbrous machinery in Sheriff 
Court forms of process will be remedied—the means of taking 
evidence improved—written supplanted by oral pleadings, and 
generally a shortening made of the proceedings between the 
commencement of the suit and its close. The delays which now 
occur in working the Sheriff Courts, are entirely put to the door 
of the principal Sheriff. They are, on the contrary, the result 
of, in znany respects, the neglect of duty of the Sheriff-Substitute 
himself. The great difficulty in regulating Courts of Justice 
is to preserve the right of appeal, and to take the evidence in 
the best form. The practice hitherto has been to set down what 
the witnesses say in writing, and the Judge of appeal determines 
the case upon a perusal of this written proof. The evil of the 
system lies upon the surface—the man of virtue and the man 
of vice, the truth-teller and the liar, speak in print with 
equal plausibility. There is wanting a test and guarantee for 
truth. The Judge is unassisted by the tone, the manner, the 
looks of the witness, as he tells his story. No means exist to 
tell how the witness faltered and shuffled with the questions, 
nor to carry to the mind the overpowering conviction of utter 
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unreality, consequent on the view and bearing of the tout en- 
semble, 

Hence the superiority of viva voce examinations in open Court. 
The Sheriff-Substitutes, however, while they are obliged to re- 
cord the proof, have doubled its evil. They are enjoined to 
take that proof themselves. But instead of this, even those who 
have leisure remit to a third party to do so, and, as if they were 
Judges of appeal, they pronounce their decree merely after 
reading the recorded evidence. The first improvement, therefore, 
is to compel at least one of the Judges to see the witnesses. We 
see nothing to prevent the Sheriff sitting in open Court, and 
there taking down the proof with his own hand, as is now done 
by the Supreme Judges. Many of those who now fill the office 
of Substitutes are, it is said, unfit for a task requiring much skill 
and patience. We must not, however, legislate merely in refer- 
ence to present temporary evils ; let us look forward to a race of 
good lawyers, capable of every judicial duty, and to procure 
whom, it is only necessary to give a reasonable income to tempt 
them from the bar. If the Sheriff be not allowed to take down 
the evidence himself—the taking of which at present constitutes 
the worst and most expensive portion of Sheriff-Court proce- 
dure,—we beg to make a suggestion, founded on the practice of 
the House of Lords: Let there be attached to every Sheriff- 
Court a short-hand writer, to put down the very words of the 
witness as fast as the witness utters them. This sworn and paid 
officer could thus preserve, for the benefit of a Court of review, 
the record of what took place at the trial ; and what is of equal 
consequence, would take it down far more impartially and far 
more correctly than the Judge himself. The Sheriff, often unin- 
tentionally, would omit points running counter to his own view 
of the case; and an unprincipled, or a cunning Judge, would 
do so in order to escape the scourge of a review. 

In the progress of a country’s laws, a crisis invariably arrives, 
when their mixed elements of good and evil, of enduring and 
perishable material, are winnowed and divided. The flail of the 
thresher and the fan of the winnower are at this moment busily 
engaged in this. necessary duty; and if cautiously done, our 
children may look to our times as to the commencement of a 
new era. But suppose the Sheriff Courts uprooted, what then ? 
Does the Court of Session follow? and will Mr. Justice A., and 
Mr. Baron B., from England, be sent to rule over us? A great 
event is always a beginning and an end; it ends a campaign or a 
controversy, a suit in law or in love, a dynasty or a party; 
but it begins a new state of things with its congenital difficulties 
and sorrows. The novelist marries his hero, and closes the third 
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volume ; but then begins a new career, more important in its re- 
sponsibilities, and more enduring in its effects. It must be so 
in a still greater degree with regard to organic changes in a 
nation’s laws, which touch every nerve of social life, and which 
are, or ought to be,—morals applied to the circumstances of 
private individuals. 
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India, see East India Company. 
Inheritance, mischiefs arising from the law 


of equal, in France, 321. 


Infallibility of the Bible and recent theories 


of inspiration, 188—statement of the ques- 
tion, 138—natural inspiration, ]4]— illo. 
gical reasoning of its supporters, 143_ 
unfounded reliance on German science, 
144 —unjust criticisms of the Gospel, 146 
—inconsistencies of natural inspiration, 
149—the Supernaturalists, partial and 
plenary inspiration, 154 — Schleierma- 
cher’s theory, 155— at variance with 
evidence, 157—and opposed to the utter- 
ance of the Bible respecting itself, 157— 
effects of his theory, 159—defects of 
Neander’s “ Life of Christ,’”? 161—Dr. 
Tholuck’s defence of partial inspiration, 
163—his criticism, 164—his examination 
of the claims of Scripture to infallibility, 
166—Dr. Stier’s theory, 168—Scherer’s 
system of inspiration, 171— Dr. Ullmann’s 
defence of mysticism, 172—Coleridge on 
inspiration, 174—his charge of Bibliolatry 
against the holders of the infallibility of 
the Bible, 175—the charge of mechanism, 
176—charge of sceptical consequences, 177 
—difficulties no ground of scepticism, 179 
—Coleridge’s school, Mr. Morell, 181— 
Westcott’s and Gaussen’s theories, 183— 
struggle between Romanism, Naturalism, 
and Evangelism, 184—mission and claims 
of the Bible, 184. 


Inspiration, recent theories of, 138; see In- 


fallibility of the Bible. 


Ireland, effects of emigration on, 272—Bri- 


tish immigration into, 275—religious and 
political consequences of the modern exo- 
dus, 279. 


K 


Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, its his- 


tory, 206—recutting, 230. 
L 





Guizot on Corneille and Shakspeare, 106— — -— =... = 
the interesting in literature, 107—merits Laud’s Oxford Statutes, 4, ’ 


f the vol 109—-stori Shak- sing - , 
tte yg amen chest Ee Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent, account of his 


speare, 110—waat of graphic portraiture, 
113—personal sketches of the two poets, 
114—two kinds of eriticism at present in 
practice, 119—both exemplified in Gui- 
zot’s volumes, 121—specimens, }22—the 
poets in their historical relations, 123— 
the genius of Corneille, 125—poetic de- 
clamation, 128—energetic concision, 129 
—French criticism of Shakspeare, 130— 
Shakspeare the Pan-Teutonic poet, 137. 


life and discoveries, 60. 


Lee, Dr. Samuel, his proposition regarding 


the change of the Sabbath, 396. 


Legal Profession, the, and the County 


Courts, 561—legal reform in England 
and Scotland, 561—ruin of the lawyers, 
565—decline of the English Bar, 567— 
uniformity of English and Scotch law, 569 
— grievances of the Sheriffs-Substitute, 571 
—abolition of the office of Sheriff-princi- 


H pal, 579—question of salaries, 587 —duties 
Hakluyt Society, see Navigators. of Sheriff-principal, 591—jobbing of the 
Hamilton, Sir Wm., on Oxford as it should office of Sheriff, 593_how evidenceshould 
be, 21; see Scottish Philosophy. be taken, 595. 











INDEX. 


Leopold, I. and II., see Tuscany. 
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10—opinions of Mr. Clough and Mr. Man- 


Literature, the interesting in, 107—the sel, 11—analogy of public schools, 13—va- 
‘few Southern or Graeco- Latin as distinguished rious schemes for extension, 15—affiliated 
from the Northern or Teutonic, 135— halls, 16—lodgings in connexion with or 
ies progressive aspects of literature, 471— its independent of colleges, 16—religious 
nes- mission, 473—Christian literature, 474. tests, 19—examinations, 20—classical or 
illo. Litton, Edward Arthur, on the Church, 447 comparative philology, 21—Sir Willlam 
ra —controversy regarding its nature and Hamilton’s views, 22—connexion between 
oon properties, 447—Protestant and Popish the Universities and the learned profes- 
146 argument, 448—Scriptural idea of the sions, 23professional degrees, 25—tuto- 
‘ion Church, 450—Mr. Palmer’s treatise, 451 rial and professorial teaching, 26—resto- 
and —a Popea desideratum in the Tractarian ration of the professoriate, 32—proposed 
ma- system, 451—merits of Mr. Litton’s work, reform of the colleges, 35—the collegiate 
vith 453_state of the question, 455—Serip- system essentially bad, 37. 
ter. tural evidence, 457—visible and invisible P 
— Chureh, 459—origin and nature of the F 3 , : 
ca episcopate, 460—testimony of Scripture | Pattison, Mr., on University extension, 18— 
Dr. } and of ecclesiastical history, 461—apo- on professorial teaching, 31. 
| stolical succession and ordination, 464 | Perturbation, inverse problem of, 507. é 
ae | —true position of the ministry, 467—the | Phlogiston and Lavoisier, 39—relation 
ity | sacerdotal principle, 468—the Church in between the alchemists of medieval 
~ no sense the representative of Christ, 469. Europe and the practical chemists of the 
——_—- M present century, 39—the phlogistic the- 
= «C&S 1 ; a ory, 41 what becomes of phlogiston after 
try M‘Vicar, John G., D.D., notice of his in- combustion, 45—Priestley’s dephlogisti- 
~ ae | quiry into human nature, 352, note. cated air, 45—question of weight after 
Soe | Mansel, Mr., on University extension, 12. subtraction of phlogiston, 46—Joachim 
7 Mawe, John, notice of his treatise on dia- Beecher, 49—George Ernest Stahl, 51— 
79 monds, 201. different theories concerning the atmo- 
) Monro, George, on county courts, 561. sphere, 53—Galileo, Torricelli, Pascal, 54 
Montanelli, actings of, in the Tuscan revo- —the ghosts or gases, 55—Black’s dis- 
“ng lution, 93. ee , covery, 56—the pneumatic chemistry, 57 
nt Morell’s system of inspiration examined, 181. —explosion of the phlogistic theory, 59— 
N Lavoisier, 60—use = the balance in che- 
— : ; . = : mistry, the chemical equation, 65—in- 
» Napier, Captain, notice of his Florentine iodine to Lvelden, lathes of the 
i Rg o a Lavoisierian chemistry, 68—the water 
d at dig or y > a - controversy, 69—the old elemental quar- 
~ Napoleon IIL., his present popular ity, 304— tad, 70—the functions of oxygen, 71-— 
- Beary es lg character, S34. Lavoisier’s definition of.a chemical ele- 
Navi eee = - ment, 73—theory of fire, 75—worship of 
| avigators, European, in early —, ~ fire, 77 
Hakluyt Society, 422—Sir Richard Haw- vs ee , 
is- kins’s ‘eaten into the South Sea, 423— Priestley’s discovery of oxygen, 45. 
Select letters of Columbus, 425—his views R 
of slavery, 429—Columbus in disgrace, | Raleigh, Sir Walter, voyages of, 433. 
431—Sir Walter Raleigh’s discovery of | Ricci, Scipio de, his attempts to reform the 
. the empire of Guiana, 433El Dorado, Church in Tuscany, 83. 
9. the race of Amazons, 435—Sir Francis | Roman Catholicism, adverse spirit of, to- 
3 Drake’s voyage, 437—voyages in search wards Britain, 344. 
us of a passage to Cathay and India, 438— s 
Richard Hakluyt, 441—“ Memorials of | _ 
Ig Japan,” 442__“ Notes upon Russia,” 444. Sabbath, see Sunday. “ 
Neander’s “ Life of Christ,” defects of, 161. Sacerdotal principle, 468. 
ty Newman’s theory of inspiration, 140. Scherer’s system of inspiration, 170. 
id Newspaper Press in France, 328. Schleiermacher ~ theory of inspiration, 155. 
8, Nitzsch, C, I., his views on inspiration, 160. Sciences, classification of the, 376. 
= Seottish Philosophy, 351—importance of ab- 
39 0 stract philosophy, 351—Sir William Ha- 
r] Oxford and the Royal Commission, 1—high milton’s “ Discussions,” 352— intellectual 
i- character and importance of the Report, 2 life in the last quarter of a century in Scot- 
eS —code of Laud, 4—the hebdomadal board, land, 354—in England, 355on the Conti- 
1e 5—convocation an unmixed evil, 7—re- nent, 357—historie rudiments of British 
id storation of the congregation, 8—Univer- philosophy, 359—systems of Hume and 
sity discipline, 9_University extension, Reid, 360—Kant, Schelling, Cousin, 363— 
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scheme of the New Scottish Doctrine, 365 
—philosophy an intellectual gymnasium, 
369—relations of individual and collective 


thought, 371—methods of doctrinal dis- | 


covery in philosophy, 372—Sir William 
Hamilton’s method, 375—theory of the 


classification of the sciences, 376—meta- | 


physical discoveries to which the New 
Scottish Doctrine lays claim, 378—the 
causal judgment, 381—Law of the Con- 
ditioned, its alleged consequences, 382— 
causal and supernatural judgment, 389 — 
eclecticism in philosophy and theology,391. 


INDEX. 


Tholuck, Dr., his defence of partial inspira- 


tion, 163. 


‘Tregelles, Dr., notice of his work on the His- 


toric evidence of the New Testament, 153. 


Tuscany, political history and prospects of, 


78—recent works on, 79—Grand-Duke 
Peter Leopold, 80—his Criminal Code, 
82—ecclesiastical reforms, 83—Scipio de 
Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia, 84—Ferdinand 
III., 89—the Tuscan Liberals, Guerrazzi, 
91—Leopold II., 93—the revolution, 94 
—Montanelli, 94—Tuscany since 1848, 
95—threatened absorption of Tuscany 


into the Austrian empire, 96—dangers of 
the reaction, 97—circulation of the Bible 
and its effects, 101—the coming reaction 


Shakspeare and his times, see Guizot. 
Sheriff Courts, see Legal Profession. 
Slavery in America, and Uncle Tom’s Ca- 


bin, 235—merits of Mrs. Stowe’s work, 
235—answers to it, 237__New Orleans 
Weekly Picayune, Aunt Phillis’s Cabin, 
237—these answers prove the truth of 
Mrs, Stowe’s picture, 239—other testimo- 
nies, 241—picture of a New Orleans pri- 
son, 243—the system and its abuses, 245 
what security for the slave there is in 
self-interest, 245—chattels personal, con- 
scious degradation as pourtrayed in Topsy, 
247—the happiness of being a slave, 248 
—argument of the “ Carolinian,” 251— 
difficulty of giving a negro a clear idea of 
the meum and tuum, 252—slavery and the 
New Testament, 253—_American slaves 


against despotism, 104— influence of Eng- 
land in Italy, 105. 


U 


| Ullmann, Dr., his defence of mysticism, 172. 


“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” reviewed, 235. 
United States, analysis of its population, 279, 


note ; feelings of, in regard to Britain, 315. 


Universe, the, and its Laws, 491—attrac- 


tiveness of the study of Astronomy, 491— 
subjects treated of in Mr. Grant’s History 
of Physical Astronomy, 493—law of gra- 
vitation, Sir Isaac Newton, 496—differ- 
ent methods of Calculus, problem of three 
bodies, 498_Euler, Clairaut, and d’Alem- 





and British labourers, 255—specimen of 
American slave-law, 256—a real case,257. | 
Stahl, George Ernest, account of his life and | 
works, 51. | 
Stier, Dr., his theory of inspiration ex. | 
| 


bert, 499 —solar and lunar tables, 500— 
researches of Laplace and Lagrange, 503 
—inverse problem of Perturbation, Nep- 
tune, 507—-Mr. Lassels’ discovery of a 
satellite to Neptune, 509-—new pheno- 
mena of Saturn’s rings, 510—sun’s heat- 
ing rays, 512—corona, red cusps, and 
protuberances of the moon, 516—motion 
of the whole solar system in space, 521— 
a gigantic telescope for the tropics, 525. 


Sanday in the Nineteenth Century, 393 —— ayn, Se, Fe 
particular significance of the numbers two, | oe 
three, five, seren, 393—important propo- v 
sition of Dr.'Samuel Lee regarding the day * alli i a , 
of rest, 396—the sevensomeness of Man, "ae mat ee = Goce 
ay ~ ; ? ~ 
399—the seven days of Genesis, 401—the Voysey, H., his discoveries respecting the 
Mosaic Paleontology, 403—its scientific dentein: ol Gee Giameenl. 196 
accuracy, 405—difference between the ‘ : ‘ 
WwW 


psychological attitudes of Mosesand Lie- 
i r\ i ie ri y b - 

tage, “nl ae ep Westcott, B. F., remarks on his elements of 

the Gospel Harmony, 139. 


lology, 407the Christian or Lord’s Day, 
pe spe st me en Whiteside, James, notice of his * Italy in 
nd P % a the Nineteenth Century,” 78. 
= say ny + Pd —_ — 4 Wyld, Robert S., notice of his “Philoso- 
ee ‘ J a 
ee phy of the Senses,” 352, note. 
Z 


T 
Zobi, A., notice of his Tuscan history, 78. 


amined, 168. 


Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher, review of her 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 235. 
Sumner, Mr. Charles, his speech in the | 
American Senate on the Fugitive Slave | 
Bill, 251. 


Tavernier, M., his account of the Diamond 
mines of India, 190. 
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